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PREFACE. 


In composing my former work on the Origin and Affinity of Langua<>es 
It naturally occurred to me that the argument which I maintained in^it 
would have been greatly corroborated, could I have at the same time 
evinced that the original seat of the mythology which prevails in India 
at the present day was Babylonia; and that it had been thence com- 
municated to Asia Minor, from which countiy the Pelasgi had, in the 
course of their migrations, introduced it into Thracia, Greece, Latium, 
and Etruria. But, when I considered this subject, it appeared to me,’ 
that it was of much too extensive a nature to admit of its being treated 
incidentally ; and that, even for discussing it satisfactorily, the requisite 
materials were not available. For, though much has been written on 
ancient mythology, authors have been so fond of hypothesis, that it 
becomes impossible to ascertain from their works what is the’ precise 
nature of the information respecting it, that is really entitled to credit • 
while, on the contrary, so little has been published respectino- the 
Hindu religion, and that so erroneously, that it was necessary, in order 
to exhibit a correct view of it, to depend solely on Sanscrit authority 
Having, however, at length examined both these subjects in such^a 
manner as will, in their discussion, prevent me, I believe, from fallino- 
into any mistakes of importance, I now venture to lay the following 
Beseakches before the public. ^ 

^ Ihe affinity which appears to exist amongst the polytheisms of 
India,^ Egypt, Greece, and Italy, has already attracted considerable 
attention : but it will perhaps be admitted, that no correct opinion 
can be formed on this point, unless just notions, with respect to the 
principles upon_ which ancient mythology was founded, have been 
previously acquired. Unfortunately, however, all authors, whether 
ancient or modern, who have attempted to explain these principles, 
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have rested their reasoning on gratuitous assumptions, and not on 
facts; and, in later times, it cannot but excite surprise, to observe the 
paucity of facts on which the most voluminous systems have been 
erected.* In instituting, therefore, a comparison between ancient and 
Hindu mythology, which of these systems ought to be preferred ? or, 
is it not most probable that they should be all equally rejected ? But 
I may not be a competent judge to decide on the merits of these 
hypotheses, because I must confess that I am one of those persons to 
whom this reproach of Dupuis applies with the greatest justice ; — “ Si 
les hrudits a cerveau 6troit trouvent notre marche trop libre, parce 
qu’elle n’est point pesante ; nous ne chercherons point a nous jiistifier 
aupres d’eux, puisque la nature, en leur refusant le genie, les a par la 
meme rendus incapables de le reconnoitre partout ou il se montre dans 
I’antiquite, a la hauteur de laquelle ils ne peuvent s’Hever.” f For I 
cannot but think that, however necessaiy imagination and genius may 
be in works of fiction, they are altogether misemployed in antiquarian 
and historical researches. I have endeavoured, therefore, in Chapters 
II., III., and IV. of this work, to ascertain the real grounds on which 
all reasoning on the subject of ancient mythology ought to •depend; 
but the authentic materials adapted for this purpose are so scanty, that 
I cannot flatter myself that this attempt has been attended with much 
success. 

The principal object, however, of these Researches is to exhibit 
as correct a view as possible of the Hindu religion ; and, if I have not 
failed in attaining this object, the reader will be able to form his own 
opinion with respect to the affinity which exists between it and the 
religious systems of antiquity. But I am not certain that the manner 
in which I have illustrated this subject will be generally approved of ; 
lor, being convinced that, with whatever care summaries and abstracts 

* tor the hypotheses on this subject, prevalent amongst the ancients, 1 may refer to 
Diodorus Siculus and Cicero ; and, amongst the moderns, I allude particulai’Iy to these works : 

\ossius, De Origine et de Progressu Idololatrise, 2 vols. fol.; Barrier, Mythologie, ou les 
tables expliquees par i’Histoire, S vols. 4to; Dupuis, Origine de tous les Cultes, 3 vols. 4to; 
Bryant s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, and Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatiy, 3 vols. 4'to, 
each ; and Professor Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie, 2d edit., 6 vols. 8vo. 

f Origine des Cultes, tom. i. p. 304. 
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maj be made, they never faithfiillj convey the precise meaning of the 
original text, I have deemed it most advisable to quote at length the 
different passages of the Sanscrit works on which my remarks are 
founded. Such, also, was the only mode by which I could satisfactorily 
evince the justness of the grounds on which I have controverted the 
speculations of former writers, and the consonancy of my own state- 
ments with those opinions respecting their' religion which have been 
entertained by the Hindus themselves from the remotest antiquity. 
It has hence been impossible to avoid repetition altogether; but, as the 
quotations are taken from diffei'ent works, they may be considered as 
so many distinct testimonies to the point which they are adduced to 
elucidate. 

It is now more than forty years since Sir W. Jones observed, — 
“ Since Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for almost all they know 
of Arabic, and to the French for all they know of Chinese, let them 
now receive from our nation the first accurate knowledge of Sanscrit, 
and of the valuable works composed in it ; but, if they zcish to form, a 
correct idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin xcith for- 
getting all that has been written on the subject, by ancients or moderns, 
before the publication of the Gita.” * But this very just remark seems to 
be entirely disregarded, and elaborate systems, with respect to the 
religion of India, continue to be founded on works, the bare perusal of 
which might alone evince that they were totally undeserving of being 
considered as competent authority. In the Beitrage, for instance, of 
J. G. Bhode, published at Berlin in 1819, that author enters into a 
discussion (in p. 73.) respecting what the book was which Holwell 
intended by the name Chartah Bhade Shastah; and yet the slightest 
acquaintance with the subject must have at once shown that these 
words should have been correctly written, Chatur Veda Shastra, and 
that the Veda and the Shastra were two distinct branches of the sacred 
literature of the Hindus. M. Rhode might, therefore, have spared the 
expression of his surprise that Mr. Colebrooke should not have no- 
ticed this pretended work in his Essay on the Vedas. But it is really 

Sir W. Jones’s Worksp voL L p. 36S. The dedication to the Gita is dated i9th 
November^ 1784. 
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astonishing that a person, who professes to have cultivated Oriental 
literature for twenty years, should not have immediately perceived 
that Hoi well’s account of the creation and the fall of the angels * must 
have been written by a Mohammedan; for the very expression on 
which M. Rhode lays so much stress, mzd was, an expression 
so frequently quoted by Mohammedan authors, should alone have 
apprized him that such an account could not have been written by a 
Hindu. t It seems, also, inexplicable why any attention should still be 
given to accounts professedly obtained through the medium of the 
Persian language, or of conversation with uninformed natives, when 
correct information, immediately derived from Sanscrit authority, is 
available in the unquestionably correct translations of Sir W. Jones, 
Mr. Colebrooke, and, in general, of Mr. Ward. 

I observe, however, that the works which have been most depended 
upon, in speculations respecting the Hindu religion, are the Oupnekhat 
of Anquetil du Perron, the Sy sterna Brahmanicum and the ot!)er 
writings of Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomeo, the Mythologie des Indous, 
composed from the MSS. of Colonel Polier, and the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

With respect to the Oupnekhat, it must be obvious that it is 
written in such a barbarous and unintelligible style, as to render im- 
possible the deriving from it of any correct notions respecting the 
abstruse metaphysical discussions which are contained in the oi’iginal 
work. It must also be evident, that no person could have properly 
translated a work of this kind without being acquainted with the 
Sanscrit language, and with the philosophy and religion of the Hindus ; 
and yet Anquetil appears to have been not only ignorant of these 
indispensable requisites, but even to have possessed a very inadequate 
knowledge of Persian. It has hence necessarily followed, that his 
pretended translation differs so materially from the original, that, in 

The converting of Mahesk-Asura into Satan must appear somewhat ludicrous to the 
Sanscrit scholar. 

f I observe, however, that this account of Holwell is quoted in a work recently 
published in Paris by M. Maries ; so that it seems destined that every erroneous opinion 
respecting the Hindu religion, which has been ever published, is to be perpetually 
reproduced. 
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eompai’ing the two together, it is almost impossible to recognise that 
the one is intended to be a translation of the other. How far, indeed, 
this striking discordancy may be attributable to the Persian version, I 
cannot judge, as I have not a copy of it. But Sir W. Jones has 
remarked, — “ Of this book I procured, with the assistance of Colonel 
Polier, a complete copy, correctedby a learned Rc0ah, named Anandaram, 
with whom the Colonel was very intimate j but, though the sublime 
and majestic features of the original were discernible in parts through 
the folds of the Persian drapery, yet the Sanscrit names were so bar- 
barously written, and the additions of the translator has made the 
work so deformed, that I resolved to postpone a regular perusal of it 
till I could compare it with the Sanscrit original.” * 

Had, however, the Systema Brahmanicura of Fr. Paulinus cor- 
responded with the lofty pretensions so unhesitatingly announced in 
the address ad hectorem^ it would have been presumptuous to offer to 
the public another work on the same subject ; for that writer, among 
other equally modest observations, remarks, — “ Ad hoc munus rite 
obeundum, me etiara tacente, jam intelligis, non solum linguae Indicee 
exquisitum studium, non solum jurium et consuetudinum distinetam 
notionem, sed etiam in recondita Gentilicae religionis mysteria sedulam 
disquisitionem, in libros Indicos acre exanien, atque diligentem animad- 
versionem necessariam fuisse. .... Duse itaque potissimum sunt causse, 
quse me ad hoc opus elucubrandura impulerunt. Prima : ut ex hoc 
classico Brahmanico codice nugigeruli, morologi, ardeliones, arioli, lin- 
gua Samscrdamica imperiti viatores Indict, Angli et Galli, aliique temerarii 
Indicarum rerum veteratores corrigantiir, refellantur, castigentur, somnia 
denique eorum et ineptice, quibus totam repleverunt Europam, pellantur et 
dissipentur.” But when this wonderful work, which is to produce such 
remarkable effects, is examined, it exhibits the most convincing proofs 

^ Sir W. Jones’s Works, voL vi. p. 415. Sir William Jones has also observed, in the 
preface to his Translation of the Institutes of Man u, — “ The Persian translation of Mann, 
like all others from the Sanscrit into that language, is a rude intermixture of the text, loosely 
rendered, with some old or new comment, and often with the crude notions of the translator ; 
and though it expresses the general sense of the original, yet it swarms with errors, imputable 
partly to haste, and partly to ignorance.” 
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of the writer’s very superficial acquaintance with the Sanscrit language 
and literature. Of this, no more unquestionable evidence can be 
required, than that all the observations and arguments of Fr. Paulinus 
are founded on one single work, and that a common vocabulary, 
which is put into the hands of every learner of Sanscrit, but which he, 
nevertheless, thus magnificently describes : Unicus et solus liber 

Atnarasinha mgentem et pene infinitum veteris Indorum philosophias, 
astronoiniffi, et mythologim acervum detegit; et hie liber, qui certe ab 
omnibus maximi habetur, antiquam Indorum religionem prmclare 
describit atque explicat.” * This vocabulary, however, like all other 
vocabularies, contains words only ; and it therefore neither describes 
nor explains the philosophy and religion of the Hindus. 

But it may be proper to adduce a few instances, from this work, of 
the writer’s ignorance of the most common words and most common 
topics, which occur in the Sanscrit language and mythology. For, 
under the names of the different deities, he thus explains Ahjayoni, 
matrix nuhium ; but it signifies iofos-prodtzeed, and refers to the origin 
of Brahma from the lotos that sprang from the navel of Vishnu. 
Garudadhwaja is explained, quia Vishnu vehitur acquila Garuda dicta ; 
but dkwaja, which occurs in the Amara Kosha, signifies a banner. 
Pashupati is explained bovis maritm; and that this strange explanation 
should not be mistaken, it is added, uU notandum pashu bovem et 
vaccam sign^care : pashu, however, here means a living being. Kapa- 
labhrit [caham tenens) is translated horridis et erectis capillis; hence 
evincing that the writer did not know that Shiva was thus named in 
consequence of bearing in his hand the head of Brahma, which he had 
cut off. Tripurantika is thus rendered, tres urbes seu regiones inhabitans ; 
which betrays an ignorance of one of the most common Flindu 
legends, the destruction of the Tripura- Asuras by Shiva, whence 
he was called their antaJea or destroyer. Vrishadwaja {he 'whose banner 
is a bull) is thus explained, pluviam, tempestatem, fulnien, et tonitru 
producens. But it seems that Fr. Paulinus did not even understand 
the very book which he considers to be of so much importance ; for he 
joins these two distinct words, Vak, Vani, two names of Saraswati, and 


^ Systema Bi’ahraanicum, p. IIS. 
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signifying speech^ and then thus explains them, linguam seu verha 
regens. It would, however, be endless to produce all the instances of 
Sanscrit words misunderstood, and translated at mere random, which 
occur in this work. 

With respect, also, to the diligent and accurate enquiries into the 
mysteries of the Hindu religion, of which this author boasts, it is only 
necessary to observe, that no person could be more ignorant of them 
than one who asserts, as he does (p. 303.), that Shri Rama and Parasu 
Rama were one and the same incarnation of Vishnu ; and (p. 139.) that 
Shri Rama was the brother of Krishna, and born from the star Roliini. 
Nor is it possible to understand how such a passage as the following 
was not sufficient to discredit entirely the authority of its writer : — 
“ Libri, qui de his incarnationibus Indicis agunt, hoc ordine recen- 
sentur ; Matsyapuranam vel Matsyakhandam, Kurmapuranam vel Kur- 
makhandam, Varahapuranam vel Varahakhandam, Narasinhapuranara, 
Ayodhyakhandam, Aranyakandam, Yudhakandam, Balakhandam. Hi 
lihri omnes uno libro continentur, qui Mahabharatam dicitur.^' * 

The work of Madame Polier I have not been able to procure ; but, 
judging from extracts from it, which I have read, it appears to abound 
in the grossest misrepresentations of Hindu mythology. But, as I have 
not perused it, I shall only quote the following passage, which occurs 
in the Symbolik und Mythologie of Professor Creuzer, illustrated by 
a plate, and which is thus translated by M. Guigniaut ; — “ Bhavani, 
joyeuse d’etre cre6, exprimait sa joie par des sauts ,et des bonds ; mais 
pendant qu’elle dansait ainsi avec beaucoup de mouvement, tout ti 
coup s’echapperent de son sein trois oeufs, d’ou sortirent les trois 
dieux.” j" But such an account of the origin of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, I have never either heard in conversation, or met with in any 
Sanscrit work. It is also singular, that Professor Creuzer should have 
adopted it, when he had just before correctly observed, according to 

Systema Brahmanicum, p. 313. I need scarcely observe that the first four works here 
mentioned are four of the eighteen Piirans, that the Bala, Ayodhya, and Aranya Khands are 
the first three books of the Raniayanam ; and that there are no such contents in the Ma- 
habharat The books even of the Mahabharat are named Parms^ and not Kha7ids. 
f Religions de TAntiquite, tom. i. p, 151. note. 
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M. Guigniaut’s translation, “ Get toe 6ternel, pour creer le monde a 
sapropre image, se revela d’abord comme Brahma ou createur ; puis 
corame Vichnou, conservateur et sauveur; et enfin comme Siva, 
destructeur et renovateur.” * The whole account, also, of Brahma s 
incarnations, given by Polier, rest on no authority whatever, and are 
therefore unentitled to the slightest degree of credit. 

It must, however, appear singular, that the Asiatic Society has 
contributed so little to the elucidation of Hindu mythology; and that, 
in sixteen volumes of its B,esearches, the only paper’s which occur 
on this subject, with the exception of those of Lieutenant- Colon el 
Wilford, vshould be the Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
by Sir W. Jones, and another one on the Origin of the Hindu Religion, 
by Mr. Paterson. But neither of these Essays is a safe guide; because 
the latter is much too hypothetical, and the former was written shortly 
after Sir W. Jones had arrived in this country, and, consequently, 
before he had formed correct notions I'especting the Hindu religion. 
Yet this Essay presents a correct and elegant description of those 
remarkable coincidences that seem to exist between ancient and Hindu 
mythology, which must attract the attention of every classical scholar. 
But had Sir W. Jones ever resumed this subject, and more fully investi- 
gated it, he would have been convinced that these coincidences were in 
many instances merely apparent; for it would be as impossible to find 
in India the satyrs of Bacchus and the symbols of Rhea, as the castrated 
priests of that goddess. The remarks, however, which I am obliged 
to offer on the papers of Lieutenant- Colon el Wilford, would extend 
this Preface beyond the usual limits, and I have therefore placed them 
in the Appendix (A). 

But the correct and learned Essays of Mr. Colebrooke are of a 
very dissimilar character ; and it is hence much to be regretted that 
his attention was principally directed to the religious cerem'onies and 
theology of the Brahmans : for I am inclined to think that, had he 
been better acquainted with the Purans, the view which he has given 
of the Hindu religion would have been very different. I am par- 


* Religions de I’Antiquit^ tom. i. p. 150. 
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ticularly at a loss to understand on what grounds these remarks have 
been noade ; — “I am myself,” observes Mr. Colebrooke, “inclined to 
adopt an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, who consider the 
celebrated Shri Bhagavaia as the work of a grammarian, supposed to 
have lived about six hundred years ago. * Vopadeva, the real author 
of the Shri Bhagavata, has endeavoured to reconcile all the sects of 
Hindus, by reviving the doctrine of Vyasa. He recognises all the 
deities, but as subordinate to the Supreme Being, or rather as attributes 
or manifestations of God : a new sect has thus heen formed, and is deno- 
minated from that modern Buranar f The composition, however, of 
this Puran only six hundred years ago by a grammarian of Bengal, and 
its having notwithstanding in such a short period obtained, without 
the aid of typography, general celebrity thoughout a country which 
comprehends an area of more than a million of square miles, are such 
improbable circumstances, as to require, for entitling them to the least 
credit, the clearest and most unquestionable evidence. The conjecture, 
also, respecting Vopadeva’s intention, is disproved by the simple 
perusal of the Bhagavat ; as the sole scope and object of that work 
are to evince that Vishnu is the Supreme Being. Nor have I ever 
heard of the new sect denominated from this Puran, the origin of 
which from this cause seems obviously impossible. Because the 
Bhagavat is universally acknowledged to be the principal authority on 
which the doctrines of the V aishnava SQct depend ; and these doctrines 
are in every respect essentially the same as those contained in the 
Upanishads, with this only exception, that Vishnu is overy where 
introduced in the place of Brahma or Shiva. I have been,' therefore, 
obliged, in the course of the following work, to differ in. opinion on 
some material points from Mr. Colebrooke ; but, for the freedom of my 
remarks, I trust that, in the investigation of truth, no apology can be 
requisite : and I can with sincerity observe that, had it hot been for 
Mr. Colebrooke’s invaluable writings, it is most probable that I should 
have been unable to detect the errors into which I think he has fallen, 
and which seem necessarily to proceed from his having merely dis- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vlii. p. 46?. t R>kh, vol. vii. p. 280. 
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cussed this subject in detached essays, and ''not in a connected and 
systematic work. 

Since the publication, also, of the Gita, two English authors only, 
who have resided in India, have treated of the Hindu religion ; 
Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, and Mr. Ward, in his View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus. Of these works, the 
first, and particularly the plates, exhibit an excellent view of the 
external appearance of Hindu mythology, and such as conveys all the 
information on the subject which a person not interested in its fuller 
investigation can require : but there is too much justice in these 
remarks contained in the Edinburgh Review (vol. xvii. p. 314.): — 
“ Mr. Moor would certainly have produced an amusing and instructive 
work, if he had contented himself with subjoining to each engraving 
a concise account of the mythological adventures, or of the character 
represented; with an explanation of the instruments and emblems 
exhibited. But, not satisfied with this merit (which we should have 
prized highly), he has thought it necessary to fill nearly 450 pages 
with extracts from the Asiatic Researches, a work of various merit 
and unequal claims to confidence : here we have the accuracy and 
erudition of Mr. Colebrooke, mixed with the often fanciful, but always 
ingenious, conjectures of Major Wilford ; and the brilliant, but some- 
times uncertain, speculations of Sir W. Jones.” 

But it is scarcely possible to characterise Mr. Ward’s work; for it 
is true in substance, and yet, from its being saturated with the 
erroneous and prejudiced notions of the writer, it is calculated to 
convey a most distorted and fallacious representation of the Hindu 
philosophy and religion. For instance, the account of the Hindu 
duties contained in the first volume is quite accurate; but, by the 
introduction of the author’s own remarks, and by his selection of such 
quotations only from Sanscrit works as tended to expose the abomi- 
nation of idolatry, he has given a most inaccurate view of the general 
nature of this mythology. The mistakes, howevei*, which he has 
committed in treating of the Hindu philosophy and theology, may 
perhaps be justly ascribed to his not being accustomed to meta- 
physical research and disquisition. But, notwithstanding these defects, 
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this work contains so much valuable information, that, it must be of 
the greatest utility to every Sanscrit scholar ; and it seems, therefore, 
not to have met on the Continent with that attention to which it is 
so deservedly entitled. 

It is, however, far from my intention to induce the reader to 
conclude, from these remarks, that all which has been published re- 
specting the Hindu religion is erroneous. On the contrary, the 
accounts already given of its leading principles, and of the characters and 
actions of its deities, are in general sufficiently correct; nor could it well 
be otherwise, since the Hindu mythology is of too simple and obvious 
a nature, and too devoid of mysteries or symbols, to oppose any diffi- 
culty to its accurate investigation. But it is to the conclusions which 
have been deduced from these circumstances, and to the systems which 
have been erected upon them, that I object. For the accounts hitherto 
published consist entirely of detached extracts and isolated particulars, 
the bearing of which to each other has never been explained by any 
competent authority ; and, consequently, every hypothesis formed from 
them must necessarily be erroneous, because it rests on an incom- 
plete induction from well-established facts. This, however, seems to 
be considered of little consequence, for M. Guigniaut has actually 
observed : “ Nous avons fait et nous avons du, dans notre dessein, 

faire un emploi beaucoup plus etendu des ouvrages Allemands que des 
ouvrages Anglais, pour notre travail sur la religion de F Inde. Ces 
derniers sont cependant d’une haute importance, bien que composes la 
plupart dans un point de vue etroit et dans im esprit peu philosophique* 
La route tracee par W. Jones, par Robertson, par le savant Maurice, 
a ete abandonnee de bonne heui'e en Angleterre.” * That is, in plain 
English, that hypothesis is preferable to fact. But I may presume 
that every person, who wishes to obtain information with respect to 
the religious opinions entertained by the Hindus, will be inclined to 
place greater confidence in the accounts given of them on the autho- 
rity of well-informed natives and of Sanscrit works, than upon the 
speculations of even ingenious and learned men, who are personally 


* Religions de I’Antiquite, tom. i. p. 598, note. 
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unacquainted with India, and with the Sanscrit language and liter- 
ature. 

In that part, therefore, of these Reseaeches which relates to the 
Hindu religion, my remarks, however much they may differ from the 
opinions of former writers, rest almost entirely on the authority of 
Sanscrit works, particularly the Upanishads, the PuranSyXhe Ramayan, 
and the Mahabharat ■, and the few instances in which I have availed 
myself of oral information, are distinctly pointed out, I have neither 
proposed nor attempted to support any hypothesis on this subject ; and 
I have adduced, I believe, such a number of quotations from the 
Upanishads and Purans, as will render the correctness of my state- 
ments unquestionable. These quotations, also, are faithfully * trans- 
lated, and the reader is thus presented with the ipsissima verba, which 
are not only employed in the discussion of Hindu mythology and 
theology by Sanscrit writers, but even by every well-informed Hindu 
at the present day, and he is thus enabled to deduce from them his 
own conclusions. It may, however, be proper to observe that, if the 
translations from the Sanscrit of the numerous passages cited in the 
following pages be critically examined, it is requisite that the critic 
should recollect that Sanscrit manuscripts still remain in precisely the 
same state as that in which Greek and Latin manuscripts were found 
on the revival of letters ; and that, consequently, it is more than pro- 
bable that what he may consider to be a mistranslation, an omission, or 
an interpolation, is merely a difference in the reading of the manu- 
scripts which have been consulted. I must, likewise, request that 
Sanscrit words may be allowed to retain the signification which is 
given to them in this country, for in the Radices Sanscritse of M. Rosen, 
under the root I observe this strange explanation of this verb 
when compounded with the preposition Hfri « incedere, calcare : 

^iPfr Lapis quoque adipiscitur 

* By faiihfull^i however, I do not intend a perfectly literal translation ; for my object 
has been to convey the sense, and not the verbal meaning, of the original, which I have 
sometimes compressed very considerably, in order to avoid the repetitions which so frequently 
occur in Sanscrit works of a religious character* But I have inserted nothing extraneousj^ 
and all that is given as translated is actually contained in the originaL 
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divinitatem, a religiosis hominibus bene calcatm'' And in a note, “ Sic 
transtuli, jubente Boppio, originariam retinens vocis significationem. 
WiLKiNSius : Even a stone) when set up and consecrated by the great, 
attaineth divinity. Jonesius : stone, when consecrated hy holy men, 

acquires divine honour. Ultimae interpretationis patrocinium nuper 
suscepit Bohlenius ; cui prseterea Wilsonus adstipulatur, radici nostrae 
significationem tribuens ; to be erected for holy purposes, to be con- 
secrated^ But I can assure M. Bopp and M. Bosen that in India, as 
in all other countries, the being trampled upon is considered to be a 
mark of disrespect, and not respect ; and that, consequently, no stone 
could there acquire divinity {\) by being bene calcatus. * 

With respect to the reception wliich the present work may meet 
with, any remark seems unnecessary : for I may presume, that, if it 
at all tends to illustrate the subject discussed in it, its imperfections 
will be overlooked; and that correctness or elegance of composition 
will not be expected from one who left school before he was sixteen 
years of age, and who has had since but few opportunities of reme- 
dying a defective education. But I may be permitted to advert to a 
circumstance, which, though entirely of a personal nature, will in a 
great measure account for that indifference to literary pursuits with 
which the English residents in India are not unfrequently reproached. 
The late governor of Bombay, appreciating the zeal with which I 
had devoted myself to the study of Oriental languages and literature 
from my first arrival in this country, conferred upon me a civil situ- 
ation f ; and that I was not altogether undeserving of the patronage of 
Mr. Elphinstone, is perhaps sufficiently evinced by my papers in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, by my former work, 
and by the present one ; but, some months after he had resigned the 
government, I was deprived of this situation ; and, that such was the 
order of the Court of Directors, was the only reason officially assigned 

* This verse, also, 

m niust, according to this singular interpretation, be thus translated : 
TVere one^s sins as numerous as the hairs of his bodi/y they ixtould he alj, expiated by tramplino 
UPON A LiNGAM. The absurdity of which must be too evident to require remark. 

f Maratha and Guzrati Translator of the Regulations of Government. 
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to me for its abolition. The late Dr. Lejden, however, has very 
justly observed, in a letter to one of his correspondents, — “ You know, 
when I left Scotland, I had determined, at all events, to become a 
furious Orientalist, nemini secmdus ; but I was not aware of the diffb? 
culty. I found the expense of native teachers would prove almost 
insurmountable to a mere assistant-surgeon, whose pay is seldom equal 
to his absolutely necessary expenses ; and, besides that, it was necessary 
to form a library of MSS. at a most terrible expense, in every language 
to which I should apply, if 1 intended to proceed beyond a mere 
smattering.” These difficulties, resulting from the res angusia domi, 
must be experienced by every military man in this country who under- 
takes such pursuits, and by them have I too frequently found the 
researches which I contemplated impeded and obstructed. But the 
civil appointment, which I obtained in February 1822, relieved me 
from such embarrassments ; and that I did not omit to avail myself of 
the facilities which it afforded, is perhaps attested by the compilation 
of a Maratha Dictionary; the revision, or rather composition, of a 
Maratha and Hindustani Grammar ; and the acquisition of a com- 
petent knowledge of the Sanscrit language. Its abolition, however, 
has deprived me of these advantages ; and necessarily compels me, 
though I have finished this work, as I was then engaged in it, to 
relinquish a favourite pursuit, and to leave the antiquities, literature, 
philosophy, and religion of India to be in future illustrated by those 
whose constitutions have not been affected by a twenty-nine years’ 
residence in this country, nor their minds depressed, and literary ardour 
abated, by disappointment and discouragement. 

* I have, however, understood that it was abolished in consequence of economical 
retrenchments. But the expense incurred by this situation was only 9001. per annum; and 
consequently, as its duties must still be performed in some manner or othei’, the saving effected 
was a mere trifle to government, though of much consequence to me. 

f Dr. Leyden’s Life, in Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iv. p. 201. 

Bombay, March 1. J829. 



In tbe following pages, in the Sanscrit proper names and words 
written in the Roman character, the diphthongs and vowels are to be 
pronounced as in Italian, and the consonants as in English, with the 
exception of g, which is always to be pronounced hard, its soft sound 
being represented by J. As a uniform mode of writing, in Roman 
characters, Sanscrit neuter nouns, which end in the singular in am and 
in the plural in atti, has not been yet adopted, it may also be proper to 
observe that I have in general omitted the final syllable of the singular, 
and that I have therefore written, for instance, puran, and not purana, 
which is incorrect, nor puranam, which would be in conformity to the 
Sanscrit. 
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chapter L: " : 

ON THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 

Hume has remarked, that “ it is a matter of fact incontestable, that 
about seventeen hundred years ago aU mankind were polytheists. 
The doubtful or sceptical principles of a few philosophers, or the 
theism, and that not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
objection worth regarding. Behold, then, the clear testimony of history : 
the farther we mount up into antiquity, the more do we find man- 
kind plunged into polytheism; no marks, no symptoms of any more 
perfect religion. The most ancient records of the human race still 
present us with that system as the popular and established creed. 
The north, the south, the east, the west, give their unanimous testi- 
mony to the same fact. What can be opposed to so full an evi- 
dence ? ^ But in opposition to thisjippinion it may be observed, that 
theie are sufficient indications, both in tradition and history, to place 
it beyond a doubt, that all systems of religion were of a simpler and 
purer nature in ttieir origin. than in their subsequent progress; and 


* Hume’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 408, 
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that in all of them there are the evident traces of a primitive belief 
in the unity and omnipotence of one Supreme Being. * It is equally 
incontestable, that in all religious reformations the avowed object has 
been to remove all extraneous additions and innovations, and to restore 
the ancient faith to its pristine purity. 

Had, also, polytheism been the primitive religion of mankind, it 
would seem most probable that it would, under all changes, have pre- 
served some unquestionable indications of its origin, which would have 
obviated every difference of opinion on the subject. But, on the con- 
trary, all systems which have been proposed for the explanation of this 
point, are in the highest degree contradictory and unsatisfactory ; for 
they all rest, however they may differ in other respects, on a gratuitous 
assumption and a self-evident contradiction : because it is assumed 
that mankind remained without any knowledge of a Deity until they 
intuitively became acquainted with it ; or until some persons of influ- 
ence arose and introduced amongst them the notion of divinity, and 
devised the adoration of one or more celestial and immortal beings. 
But, in the former of these cases, ff such knowledge be intuitive, there 
can be no reason for delaying the necessary effect of this intuition, and 
for supposing that man remained for any period of time after his crea- 
tion without some form of religion ; and, in the latter, in what manner 
did those, who first instructed mankind in the belief of God, them- 
selves acquire the conviction of his existence and divine nature? 
Locke is of opinion, that “ the existence of a God reason clearly makes 

• Cudworth remarks : — “ And by this time we think it is sufficiently evident that the 
Pagans (at least after Christianity), though they asserted many gods, they calling all under- 
standing beings superior to men by that name, yet they acknowledged one sujoreme, omni- 
potent, and, onh) unmade Deity. But because it is very possible that some may still suspect all 
this to have been nothing else but a refinement and interpolation of Paganism, after that 
Christianity had appeared upon the stage ; or a kind of mangonisation of it, to render it 
more vendible and plausible, the better able to defend itself and bear up against the 
assaults of Christianity, whilst, in the mean time, the genuine doctrine of the Pagans was 
far otherwise. : although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently appear from what hath 
been already declared ; yet, however, for the fuller satisfiiction of the more strongly prej udiced, 
we shall, by an historical deduction, made from the fawfeaneient time all along downwards, 
demonstrate that the doctrine of the greatest Pagan polythdists, as well before Christianity 
as after it, was always the same — that, besides their many gods, t^ere was one supi'eme, omni- 
potent, and only unmade God.” — Intellectual System, booki. chap. 4. sect. 15, 16. 
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known to us and farther observes — “ Though God has given us no 
innate ideas of himself ; though he has stamped no original characters 
on our minds wherein we may read his being ; yet, having furnished us 
with those faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
self without a witness, since we have sense, perception, and reason, 
and cannot want a clear proof of him as long as we carry ourselves 
about us.” But he admits, at the same time, that, “ though this be the 
most obvious truth that reason discovers, and though its evidence be 
(if I mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty, yet it requires 
thought and attention, and the mind must apply itself to a regular 
deduction of it from some part of our intuitive knowledge, or else we 
shall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other propositions which 
are in themselves capable of clear demonstrations.”'!' And, conse- 
quently, it must be self-evident that it could not be by reason and 
deduction that the rude and uncivilised tribes, amongst whom such a 
belief has prevailed, could first acquire a knowledge of the existence of 
a God ; and that it is equally improbable that, in such a state of barba- 
rism and ignorance, any individuals could have arisen who were capable 
of elaborating conceptions totally unknown to those with whom alone 
they were in the habit of associating. 

The deification, also, of any object necessarily some 

conception, however imperfect, of a Divine Being ; and the question, 
therefore, obviously regards not the object which may have been first 
selected for this purpose, but the manner in which such a conception 
could have originated. Yet all hypotheses respecting the origin of 
idolatry, except such as deduce it from the history of the Hebrews, 
overlook this essential question, and represent mankind as remaining 
for some time after their creation in a state of irreligion, until they 
were at length induced, by various considerations, to acknowledge the 
existence of a God. But, if all ideas originate from perception and 
reflection, it becomes impossible to understand how man could ever 
form the slightest notion of spirit independent of matter; or of self- 
existence, immutability, eternity, and the other attributes which are 
necessarily implied in the conception of a supreme and self-existent 

* Human Understandingj book iv. cliap, 11. sect 1. 

B 2 


f Ibid .5 chap. 10. sect. 1. 
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Being; because, arguing from his own formation, as Locke recom- 
mends, or even from a contemplation of the universe, man must 
necessarily conclude that, admitting the existence of spirit, it cannot 
subsist unless united to matter; and all that he beholds, as well as the 
ideas which arise in his own mind, convinces him that all which is must 
have had a beginning, that it is continually changing, and that it will 
at length cease to be. Whence, also, could man acquire, in this world 
of ignorance and misery, any conception of an all-good and an all-wise 
Being? The most learned men have attempted to answer these 
objections, and to demonstrate the existence of God ; but the weakness 
of their arguments must be evident, from none of these alleged demon- 
strations having ever been generally admitted, and the consequent 
endeavours of succeeding writers to render the requisite proof more 
clear and conclusive. * 

The hypotheses, therefore, respecting the commencement of ido- 
latry all labour under the obvious defect of assigning inadequate reasons 
for its origin, or of merely describing the effects instead of explaining 
the cause which produced them. Eusebius, no doubt, is correct in ob- 

* Lucretius, however, in the following verses, seems to think that the origin of the belief 
in the existence of God, so universally prevalent amongst mankind, may be easily explained : 

Nunc quae causa deiim per magnas numina genteis 
Pervolgarit, et arariim compleverit urbeis, 

Non ita difficile ^st rationem reddere verbis. 

Quippe etenim jam turn divum mortalia saecla 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 

Et magis in somnis mirando corporis auctu. 

Praeterea, cceli rationes ordine certo, 

* * * * # 

Et varia anni^rum cernebant tempora verti ; 

Non poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis : 

Ergo perffigium sibi habebant omnia divis 
Tradere, et illorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 

In coeioque deum sedes, et templa locS,runt, 

Per coelum volyi quia sol et luna videntur. Lib. v. v. 1160 — 1188. 

In another place he observes : — ; 

Quippe ita formido mortaleis continet omneis, 

Quod multa in terris fieri, coeioque tuentur, 

Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 

Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur. Lib. i. v. 152 — 1B5, 
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serving that “ the first and most ancient of men neither constructed 
temples nor erected images, as they were unacquainted with painting, 
carving, and sculpture, and even architecture, as it might be easily 
proved. Nor was there amongst them the slightest memorial of those 
who were afterwards called gods and heroes; neither of Jupiter, nor 
Saturn, nor Neptune, nor Apollo, nor Juno, nor Minerva, nor Bacchus, 
nor of those innumerable male and female deities, who were afterwards 
worshipped by the Greeks and Barbarians. Nor was there even a good 
or bad demon then acknowledged among mankind ; but the stars of 
heaven alone were considered and adored as gods. For that the 
worship of the sun, the planets, and the elements, was the earliest form 
of idolatry, is sufficiently evident from the accounts of all ancient 
religions which have been preserved : but the cause which led men to 
adopt this form still remains unexplained. 

These objections apply with peculiar force to the system which has 
received the approbation of the most eminent ancient and modern 
authors ; and which supposes that idolatry derived its origin from the 
deification of men, who had rendered themselves conspicuous by their 
actions and virtues, f L’Abbe Banier, indeed, judiciously concludes 
that some form of religion must have previously existed, for he 
remarks: Je S9ais que I’ordre que je viens de mettre dans le p'rogr^s 

de ridolatrie ne s’accorde pas avec Sanchoniathon, qui place I’apo- 
theose des hommes dans les premiers temps; mais il y a beaucoup 
d’apparence qu’on ne se porta pas d’abord ^ cet exces de folie, et qu’on 

* Pra^paratio Evangelica, lib, L chap, 9. 

Eusebius had just before quoted these words of Plato in Cratylo : — f/.oi ol Tpcorot 

rm rm Ttspi ty^v fjLovovg ^sovc ovcrTrsp wv ttoXKoi tcov 

riXioUf KCii (TsAijvvjy, xai Koci xcct ovpdvov a rs ovv opmrsg TTcavru asi lovru tpop^cp xcti 

UTTO ravTY}g rrjg (pocrscog ryjg rorj defy, uvrovg sirovop^uoroti. 

It now appears that the nouns ^eog^ dms^ and their adjectives ^log^ dims^ are identical with 
the Sanscrit devah and dmiali^ derived from the root dim^ which, amongst other meanings, 
signifies to shine ^ to he splendid^ to moDe^ to go* 

f In Cicero’s Treatise de Natura Deorum, the general admission in his time of this 
opinion is clearly demonstrated ; and I shall, therefore, merely quote the following passage 
towards the conclusion of the first book. Quid ? qui aut fortes, aiit claros, aut potentes 
viros traduiit post mortem ad deos pex'venisse, eosque esse ipsos, quos nos colere, precari, 
venerarique soleamus, nonne expertes simt religionum omnium ? quae ratio maxime tractata 
ab Euhemero est; quern noster et interpretatus et secutus est, praeter cmteros, Ennius, Ab 
Eiihemero aiitem et mortes et sepulturm demonstrantur deorum,” 
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adora les astres^ et les differeiites parties d.e Tunivers, avant de rendre 
aucim ciilte a ses semblables*’’ ^ But I . cannot find, either: in this 
author or in any other writer, the slightest evid.ence that the principal 
gods of the ancients were deified inen.j and yet that," with respect to 
the Greeks, such an opinion was prevalent prior to the, work of 
Euhemeriis on this subject, seems evident from these words of He- 
rodotus f in describing the religion of the Persians: — 

WA ovz av vof^c^ TToiauf^^avovg ccXXo& zai roicn 'iroiavcri 

B7ri(ps^ova‘i'" cog [jcbv afjuot ^ozaai on om m^coTro^pvaag avo^jctcrccv rovg ^sovg^ 
oV'ExxifivBg^ a^vm^X It must, therefore, have originated during the 
four hundred years that elapsed between the times when Herodotus and 
Hesiod flourished, as not the slightest allusion to it occurs in the 
Theogony of the latter; nor does it receive any support from these 
verses' in the :™ 

AuTOp fiTTSi zap Tovro yavog Kocra yuioc K(z?^vipey^ 

Toi fzav Scoif^ovag sicn Aiog jLisyccX^ Sicc f^ovXccg^ 

EcrGXoi^ STrix^oviOi^ cpvXcczsg Bvyircov ocv9pco7rcov’‘ 

Ol gix (pvXo&crcrovcriv rs StKccg zat (r%arXia a^ya^ 

Hspos aG‘(ra[^avot^ otocvt^ (poirotyTSg btt octccv^ 

UXovroSoTOir zcct rovro ysficng jSanX'i^iov acrxov. § V. 121 — 126 . 

* La Myth, et les Fables expliqnees par THistoire, tom, i. p. 181. 
f Euliemerus flourished about 140 years after Herodotus. But Plutarch, in this passage 
in his Tx'eatise de Iside et Osiride, seems to agree with Cicero in ascribing the prevalence 
of this opinion to the work of Euhemerus : — jw^sv too ccSscp Xscp xXtcnada^ avayovruc 

'Kai s^av$pa)iri^ovTt kccix^Tpoiv §£ roig Evy]fj!.Y}pov rov Mecrcrsviou fsmxr7iJ.ois Trapp^jcnav Si^ov- 

6g mrog uvriypoLfa crwhig uTrKrrov xai avmupxrov pLvSoXoyiug^ Toicrap uSsorr^rcc xaraorzsdocwtKri 
Tjjj Qixovf/^sp^c^ Tovg voff.i^Gp.svoug 3-soug Traprag op(.aXcog diaypufcoy^ sig ovopt^u a-rpur^yciov xai vavapxoov 
KCii |3acriAe«)v, cog §s ^aKai ysyovorm^ 

% Lib. i; chap. 131. 

§ This passage is thus beautifully translated by Bryant, Anal. Anc. Mytli., vol. iv. p. 21 0« 

The immortals first pl golden race produced : 

These lived when Saturn held the realms of heaven ; 

And pass’d their time like gods, without a care. 

No toil they knew, nor : felt solicitude ; 

Not e’en the infirmities of age. . . . . 

Soon as this race was sunk beneath the grave, 

Jove raised them to be demons of the air. 

Spirits benign, and guardians of mankind, 

Wlio sternly right maintain and sorely punish wrong,” 
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For they merely intimate that this first race of men was raised to a 
certain degree of angelic power and dignity, but not that it was 
admitted to participate in the divine honours and attributes of the 
pre-existing gods. Nor does Homer appear to have been in any 
manner acquainted with this opinion*; and it may therefore be justly 
concluded, that it was altogether unknown to the earlier Greeks. 

If, however, this hypothesis has been admitted without sufficient 
proof, its general reception can afford no valid argument in its favour. 
Its groundlessness, also, is at once evinced by the equally general pre- 
valence of the opinion which ascribed to Egypt the origin of the gods 
of Greece and Italy, and thus rendered it impossible that the human 
genealogies subsequently attributed to them could rest on any found- 
ation whatever. For most writers appear to have acquiesced in the 
justness of this conclusion of Herodotus: — “The Egyptians first 
invented the names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks derived from 
them ; and they were also the first people who dedicated altars, 
images, and temples to the gods. ” f But Eusebius has observed : — 

As Homer mentions the mortal birth and subsequent apotheosis of Hercules and 
Bacchus, it must be evident that he could have no reason for refraining to ascribe a similar 
origin to the other gods, had such an opinion been prevalent in his time. But that even 
the deification of heroes by the Greeks had not then commenced, seems evident from his 
account of the Aiocrjcoupoi, in the following verses : — 

Aoioo ^ ov ihsiv xocr[j.riTops Xamv^ 

Kacrropa I'Trwodaf^oVf xai ayc&dov JJoKudsvHBci^ 

TOO [xoi ysivaro jx^rirvip, 

H I<r7rg(r5?3v ; 

H jw-sv Itovto vs6(r<r* svi 'TrovroTropoiTi^ 

'Nvv ocvT ovx s^sXovcri xuradvpi^svcii civ^pcjoVy 

Aicr^sa dstdiorsg xai ovei^ea ttoAA.’, a fJLOi scmv i 
ipaTO* Tovg xurs^sv pvcri^oog ona 

Ev AccKsdatpLovi ciuSiy ptXy m Trarpt^cc U* y. v. -^44. 

Mr. Mitford, also, remarks that idolatry, as far as appears from Homer, was in his 
time unknown to Greece ; and even temples were not common, though those of Minerva 
at Athens, Apollo at Delphi, and Neptune at ^gae seem to have been of some standing. 
Sacrifices were performed, as by the Jewish patriarchs, on altars raised in the open air ; and 
prayers were addressed, though to many, yet to deities beyond the search of human eyes.” — 
Histon/ of G7'e€ce^ yoL L p, 1 01. 

f Lib. ii. c. 4. 

Lanzi observes : — L’origine di quegli dei sia forestiera e di paesi diversi, come ben con- 
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“ The religious tenets of the Egyptians are thus, as we have seen, much 
more ancient than those of the Greeks. They, however, held that 
Osiris and Isis were the sun and moon ; and the ether diffused through 
all space they named Jupiter ; fire, Vulcan ; the earth, Ceres ; water, 
Oceanus, or their own river Nilus, to which also they ascribed the pro- 
duction of their gods ; and the air, Minerva. These last five deities, air, 
fire, water, earth, and ether, they believe to pervade the universe, and 
to assume at different times the forms of men and animals ; and also 
that mortal men have amongst them been distinguished by the names 
of these gods.” * The substantial correctness of this account, — that is, 
that the deified forms of the sun, moon, ether, air, fire, water, and 
earth were the original gods worshipped by the Egyptians,— will receive 
the strongest corroboration from the same having been the first objects 
which were adored by the Hindus ; and is alone sufficient to prove 
that, if idolatry first arose in Egypt, it did not originate in the deifica- 
tion of men. 

It may also be further remarked, that had such a system ever 
existed, it becomes impossible to explain the cause which prevented a 
principle so extensively applicable, and so gratifying to the pride of 
man, from producing no more than the very limited number of deities 
which have existed in any country. The Greeks and Romans acknow- 


jettura Banier ; ma la mitologia finora descritta non h se non Greca. Or questa mitologia 
medesima, io trovo adotto nella sostanza da tutta Tltalia antica. Roma di se non lo nega, e 
ne ripete Forigiiie o da Pelasghi e dagli altri Greci che gi^ nel Lazio abitarono ; o da 
Romulo che in Gabio dicesi avere apprese le Greche littere ; o da Numa che nato in 
Sabina dovea conoscere le deita recatevi da’ Pelasghi. Gli antichi Etruschi lo confessano 
in certo modo col fatto,” ^^.—Saggio di Lingua Etrusca^ tom. ii. p. 237. 

I am of a different opinion on this subject, as it will appear in Chapter IIL, but I here 

merely oppose one generally received opinion to another. 

* Prsep. Evan., lib. iii. c. 4, See also Diod. Sic., Bib., lib. L c. 12. 

The late Mr. Payne Knight, in considering deification, has likewise observed ; — Tlie 
founder of the Persian monarchy was called by a name, which in their language signified 
the sun ; and there is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of Egypt had names of the 
same kind, which have helped to confound history with allegory ; though the Egyptians, 
prior to their subjection to the Macedonians, never worshipped them, nor any heroes or 
canonised mortals whatever.” — Inquiry %nto the Symh* Lnng^ &c., part viii. sect, 203. 
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ledged no more than thirteen principal deities*, and they appear to 
have been fewer amongst the other people of antiquity. But, were it 
admitted that the gods were originally men, who were exalted to divine 
honours for their virtues and beneficent actions by their grateful coun- 
trymen, it must be evident that the same cause cannot be assigned for 
the deification of the female possessors of Olympus ; for neither tra- 
dition nor history affords the slightest grounds for supposing that 
a woman ever distinguished herself in such a manner as to obtain the 
honour of apotheosis. On the contrary, from all that is known of 
early times, it appears incontestable that the situation of females 
entirely precluded them fi'om taking such a part in the active duties of 
life as might have entitled them to such a distinction. This hypo- 
thesis, consequently, is not only inadequate to explain the origin of 
idolatry, but it even fails in admitting of the same cause being assigned 
for one and the same effect j and it may, therefore, justly excite sur- 
prise that it should have been so generally considered as clear and 
incontrovertible, f 

But notwithstanding these obvious objections, the latest writer, 
I believe, who has supported what may be called the Hebrew hypo- 
thesis respecting the origin of idolatry, has rested the whole of his 
system on this assumption, that “ both the acknowledged import of 
the word demon, and the characters attributed to the heathen divi- 

: ^ ; Neptiinej ' PlutOj ' Apolioj- ValcaHj, ' Mars^: Bacdius^ Juno,; Ceres^ •: ¥esta 5 ' ' 

■'Minerva^ Venus, Diana. 

And yet Cicero observes : — Quid ? totiira prope coelimi, ne plures persequar, noiine 
iiii'mano ;genere^ conipletum ' est ? , Si vero scrutari ; vetera,. et; ex , liis ea quae , seriptores 
Graeci prodiderunt, eruere coner : ipsi illi, niajonini gentium dii qui habentiir, liixic a nobis 
profecti in coeliim reperientur/’ — Ti/sc, lib. i. c. 13. 

f The only writers, that I am aware of, who have controverted this opinion, are M. de la 
Barre and M, Freret ; for the latter has observed in a Memoir published in the 23d volume 
of Les Memoires de T Academic des Inscriptions, p. 242. ; — Je dois avertir qif on ne trouvera 
id aucime de ces explications historiques imaginees par les partisans modernes de TEuhe- 
merisme, qui supposent que toutes les divinit6s du Paganisme, sans exception, out 6te des 
hommes eleves par Fapbtheose au rang des dieux superieurs ; et qui veulent que toutes les 
fables soient des evenemens d’une ancienne histoire quhls placent comme ils peuvent, soit 
pour le temps, soit pour le lieu. Tai beaucoup etudie ce systeme ; et cet examen nFa con« 
vaincu de sa faiissete absolue : peut-etre traiterai~je cette question dans un Memoire a 
part,” This design, I believe, M, Freret executed in his Defense de la Chronologic, but this 
work I have not been able to procure. 
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nities, prove, with sufficient plainness, that these divinities were once 
mere mortals, though their worship was inseparably blended with that 
of the heavenly bodies, and the elemental powers of nature. The 
chief question, therefore, is, mhat mortals were venerated after their 
death as the hero-gods of pagan antiquity ?” * * * § He further remarks : — 
“ Such being the case, since the demon-gods of paganism were the 
mortals who lived during the golden age j* j and since there was a golden 
age, both immediately after the creation, and immediately after the de- 
luge, it will plainly follow, that those demon-gods were the members 
of the Aclamitic family in the one instance, and the members of the 
Noetic family in the other. Eminent persons, who flourished subse- 
quently to each golden age, might occasionally be added, and, in fact, were 
added ; but the individuals of these two primeval families may safely 
be esteemed the original and genuine prototypes of the demon-gods.” J 
To enter, however, into the discussion of a hypothesis, which rests not 
on the slightest evidence, and which is supported by alignments that are 
clearly in direct opposition to all that is known of ancient mythology, 
must surely be unnecessary. But it may be observed, that there is 
nothing whatever contained in Genesis, which can in any manner tend 
to explain the origin of idolatry, or which is in the least degree incom- 
patible with any system that may be proposed for this purpose : for 
I’Abbe Banier observes, after fully examining this point, “ Ce n’est 
done point dans les Livres Saints que nous pourrons apprendre la 
veritable epoque de I’etablisseraent de Tidolatrie, et nous n’avons dans 
I’antiquite aucun auteur qui merite d’etre suivi sur cette matiere.” § 

The singular opinion, however, of Yossius on this subject deserves 
particular attention, in consequence of its being admitted as a valid 
ground of argument by all writers who have touched upon the religions 
of antiquity : for he states, that the immediate descendants of Noah 
invented two principles ol equal, or nearly equal, power, — the one of 

* Faber’s Origm of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 10. 

f I have cited above the verses of Hesiod, on which Mr. Faber principally I'ests this 
opinion, and remarked that they admit of no such construction. 

f Ibid. 

§ La Mythologie, 8cc., tom. i. p. ] 58. 
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good, and the other of evil ; and thence concluded, that in the same 
manner that they worshipped the principle of good, in order that he 
might confer good on them, thus ought they to venerate the principle 
of evil, in order that he might avert evil from them. How ancient this 
opinion was is proved by its having been entertained by the most an- 
cient legislators and priests, and from its having been adopted by the 
philosophers of old.” * But it is singular that the only authority which 
he cites in support of this opinion is Plutarch, who flourished about 
ninety years after the birth of Christ ; and that his reasoning, with 
respect to the general prevalence in antiquity of this opinion, is founded 
entirely on the alleged existence of an individual named Zoroaster. 
Brucker, however, observes: — “Nor does it seem improbable that 
some individual (named Zoroaster) first introduced amongst the ancient 
Babylonians a knowledge of divine rites and astronomy ; . . . . and that 
a Perso-Median philosopher may have subsequently assumed his name 
when he applied his mind to the reformation of the religion of his 
country. For the astronomical observations of the Chaldeans were 
certainly of a much greater antiquity than the period when the latter 
flourished; and, consequently, if Zoroaster was, according to the uni- 
versal consent of antiquity, the founder of the Chaldean astronomy, 
he must necessarily be distinguished from the Persian philosopher.” + 
But it is undeniable that there are no grounds whatever for attributing 
the invention of the peculiar religious tenets introduced amongst the 
Persians by the latter to any one of the other Zoroasters mentioned by 
ancient authors : nor is there the slightest indication in history that, 
previously to his time, the doctrine of two principles was known to any 
people of antiquity. It was most unquestionably unknown to the 
Egyptians the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans; and from time imrae- 

De Orig. et Prog. IdoL, lib. L c. 5. 

f Historia Critica Pliilosophiae, tom. i. p. 123. 

Plutarch is the only ancient author, I believe, who ascribes this opinion to the Egyp- 
tians ; but the credit due to his Treatise de Iside et Osiride may be at once appreciated, 
from his venturing to assert, in direct opposition to every thing known of the Greek religion, 
Ta Tracr/ ttou ^15X0;, rijv /Jtgy Atog OXvf^Tnov rrju ^ iXTrorpOTtaiov 

TTOiouftsvcov. 

Cud worth also remarks : — From w’^hence it may be concluded that this doctrine, of two 
acfim p7'mczples of good a7id evzly was not theji looked upon B.S the genei'ally received doc- 
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morial the Hindus have been equally unacquainted with it. The 
strongest proof, therefore, shows that this opinion did not begin to 
prevail until about five hundred years before Christ, and that it was pe- 
culiar to the Persian religion j from which it has most probably been in- 
troduced, with essential modifications, into the Christian and Moham- 
medan religions. In discussions, consequently, respecting the origin 
of idolatry, or the real nature of mythology in ancient times, it must be 
evident that all arguments which rest on this opinion are entirely 
foreign to the question, and therefore totally inadmissible. 

But it is unnecessary to advert to the other hypotheses which have 
been proposed for the explanation of the origin of idolatry ; because it 
cannot be denied that, previously to entering into such a discussion, it 
is indispensable to ascertain the manner in which man acquired the 
conceptions of a self-existent and supreme Being; of the soul’s imma- 
teriality and immortality; and of a future state of reward and punish- 
ment. For that a belief in these important truths has prevailed 
amongst mankind from time immemorial cannot admit of a doubt. 
But it seems equally evident that man could never have acquired a 
knowledge of them by means of the unassisted powers of human 
reason ; for Locke admits that “ we have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but possibly shall never be able to know whether any mere 

trine of the Pagans. Wherefore it seems reasonable to think that Plutarch’s imputing it 
so universally to tliem, was either out of design, thereby to gain the better countenance and 
authority to a conceit which himself was fond of; or else because he being deeply tinctured, 
as it were, with the suSusion of it, every thing which he looked upon seemed to be coloured 
with it. And indeed, for aught we can yet learn, this Plutarchus Cliaeronensis, Numenius, 
and Atticus were the only Greek philosophers who ever in public writings positively asserted 
any such opinion.” — Intellectual System, jj. i. c. 4. sect. 13. 

* “ Ut porro lirmissimum hoc afferri videtur, cur deos esse credamus, quod nulla gens 
tam fera, nemo omnium tam sitimmanis, cujus mentein non imbueritdeorum opinio, multi de 
diis pravasentiunt; id enim vitioso more effici solet : omnes tamen esse vim et naturam divinam 
arbitrantur, hec vero id collocutio hominum, aut consensus efiicit : non institutis opinio est 
confirmata, non legibus. Omni autem in re consensio omnium gentium, lex naturae putanda 
est. .... Maximum vero argumentum est, naturam ipsam_de imniortalitate animorum 
tacitam judicare, quod omnibus ciirae sunt, et maxime qiudem, quae post mortem ftitura sint. 

. . . . Sed nescio quomodo inhaeret in mentibus quasi smculoi’um quoddaiu augurium futu- 
rorum idque in maximis ingeniis, altissimisque animis, et existit maxime, et apparet facillime: 
quo quidem dempto, quis tam esset amens, qui semper in periculis et laboribus viveret ? 
— Cic. Tusc. Quees., 1. i. c. 13, 14. 
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material being thinks or no ; it being impossible for us, by the con- 
templation of our own ideas, without Revelation, to discover whether 
Omnipotency has not given to some systems of matter fitly disposed a 
power to perceive and think, or else joined and fixed to matter so dis- 
posed a thinking immaterial substance.”* Bishop Butler thus con- 
cludes his arguments respecting a future life: — “This credibility of a 
futui'e life, which has been here insisted upon, how little soever it may 
satisfy our curiosity, seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in 
like manner as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of religion. 
For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as reconcilable with the 
scheme of atheism, and as well to be accounted for by it, as that we 
are now alive, is ; and therefore nothing can be more absurd than to 
argue from that scheme, that there can be no future state. But as 
religion implies a future state, any presumption against such a state, is 
a presumption against religion. And the foregoing observations remove 
all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to a very considerable degree of 
probability, one fundamental doctrine of religion.” j' And even with 
respect to the arguments usually employed to demonstrate the existence 
of God, Dr. Reid has placed among his First Principles the principle, 
that whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced it ; 
and has observed,— “ I know only of three or four arguments that have 
been urged by jihilosophers, in the way of abstract reasoning, to prove 
that things which begin to exist must have a cause. One is oifered by 
Mr. Hobbes, another by Dr. Samuel Clarke, another by Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Flume, in his Treatise of Fluman Nature, has examined them all 
and, in my opinion, has shown that they take for granted the thing to 
be proved ; a kind of false reasoning, which men are very apt to fall 
into when they attempt to prove what is self-evident.”j: 

* Essay on the Human Understanding, book iv. chap. S. sect. 6. 

f The Analogy of Religion, &C.5 p. S8. 

X Essays on the Intellectual Powers, vol. ii. p. 361. 

He adds, also, in p. 380. : — “ Thus, I think, it appears that the principle we have been 
considering, to wit, that from certain signs or indications in the effect, w^e may infer that 
there must have been intelligence, wisdom, or other intellectual or moral qualities in the 
cause, is a principle w^hich we get neither by reasoning nor by experience ; and therefore, if 
it be a true jirinciple, it must be a first principle. There is in the human understanding a 
light by which w’-e see immediately the evidence of it, when there is occasion to apply it.” 
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I have insisted upon this point with some prolixity, because if these 
important truths were not discoverable by the unassisted powers of 
human reason^, and if they have notwithstanding been universally pre- 
valent amongst mankind from time immemorial, it must necessarily be 
concluded that they were actually revealed by the Supreme Being to 
the first man, or the first men. On such an alleged revelation have all 
religions been founded ; and there appears^© be nothing incompatible 
with the divine majesty, goodness, and wisdom, in supposing that God 
condescended to instruct the rational beings whom he had created in a 
knowledge of his divine essence, the nature of the human soul, its 
immortality and consequent lial^ility to a future state of retribution, 
and in the piincipal moral and religious observances which they ought 
to practise. That man also has been endowed with a certain degree of 
power over his own actions, and that human reason has the greatest 
proneness to error, are facts which experience has too clearly proved 
to allow of their being controverted. But if these postulata be once 
admitted, the origin of idolatry becomes immediately obvious. For 
the impressions made on the minds of the first men by their immediate 
communication with God would become fainter in each succeeding 
generation j and, as the human mind is scarcely capable of devotion to 
an invisible and incomprehensible Being, their descendants would be 
naturally led to adopt some sensible object, as the type of that one 
self-existent and eternal God whom their fathers had adored. But in 
this case what other object could Nature present so typical of divine 
excellence and supremacy, as — 

“ The orb that with surpassing glory crow'n’d 
Look’d from his sole dominion, like the God 
Of that new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Veil’d theii* diminish’d heads.” 


In so popular a ■work as Paley’s Natural Theology, the illusti’ations, a tmicJi, the eye, 
a telescope, gpautation, &c., seem to be singularly ill-chosen ; for the question relates not 
to the powers of human reason amongst men who have attained to a high state of civilisation 
and mental cultivation, but amongst rude and barbai’ous tribes. In fact, alt similar argu- 
mentabon presupposes that the persons to whom it is addressed have acquired a con- 
si erable degree of observation and knowledge ; and were, consequently, this work to be 
put into the hands of the great mass of mankind, could they either understand the premises 
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The sun, however, was not always visible, and the sacred fire obviously 
suggested itself as its adequate representative* ; nor if idolatry originated 
in Asia or Egypt, could the inhabitants of these countries have long 
contemplated the serene and brilliant expanse of the heavens, without 
imagining that it also might be a god, and hence — 

Aspice hoc sublime candens, quern invocant omnes Jovem* 

The earth was the next object that impressed on the minds of men the 
idea of a divine nature ; and the cause seems evident from all nations 
liavingj on account of its fruitfulnessj represented it under the female 
character* The deification of sensible objects having thus commencedj 
its extension to the other elements is easily conceivable; and to evince 
that this was actually the first form of idolatry^ there seems to be suffi- 
cient evidence- But the remembrance of one solcj self-ex istent^ and 
supreme Being was never entirely effaced, even in the most idolatrous 
times ; and, from the creation until the present day, a belief in the im- 
materiality and immortality of the soul, and in a future state of reward 
and punishment, has continued to be the popular faith of all nations. 

If, however, it be admitted that the adoration of an invisible God 
without some sensible medium, has been found attended with such 
difficulties as to have occasioned in all countries the adoption of 
sensible objects for facilitating devotion ; it must be equally admitted 


of the reasoning contained in it, or comprehend the validity of the conclusions ? Or would it 
even convince those wdio were capable of forming a judgment on the subject? 

* It is very remarkable that in the Hindu religion it appears clearly, and in other ancient 
religions more faintly, tliat the sun and fire never lost this typical character, and that as 
objects of adoration, they always remained distinguished from their deified impersonificatioiis. 
Sir William Jones, therefore, justly remarks, in the preface to his translation of the 
Institutes of Menu, that the many panegyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is called, 
of the Veda, prove the author to have adored (not the visible material sun, but) that divine 
and incomparably greater light, to use the words of the most venerable text in the Indian 
scripture, xdJiich illumines all^ delights all^ from xxifvich all iproceed^ and to *wJiich all must 
return^ and which alone can irradiate our intellects'^ Mr- Colebrooke, also, in describing the 
oblation to the sun {Aszat, Res.^ vol. v. p. 357-), observes, that it is concluded by worshipping 
the sun with this text: — His rays^ the efficient causes of knowledge^ irradiating w>ids^ appear 
nice sacrificial Jires s which sufficiently explains the origin and nature of the wrorship which 
has been so universally addressed to fire- 
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that the contemplation of the abstract ideas, suggested, no doubt, at 
first by such objects, must have also become too severe an exercise for 
the faculties of man. It is not, indeed, probable that, in the earlier 
ages of the world, mankind would have been capable of speculating on 
the qualities of matter and spirit; but as it was obviously inconceivable 
how spirit could act immediately on matter, it would naturally be con- 
cluded that the substance of those Gods, to whom energy and power 
were attributed, must be material.* But the only material beings in 
which thought and reason were discernible were themselves, and con- 
sequently, however absurd the impersonification of the heaven and tlie 
earth under a human form may appear, it seems evident that men, from 
their very nature, could conceive no other corporeal figure that was at 
all adequate to represent the notions which they entertained of deity. 
Reasoning, also, in a similar manner, they were equally led to ascribe 
to their gods the same modes of acting and thinking as prevailed 
amongst men f, and the immortals thus became distinguished from 
mortals merely by being invested with a greater degree of perfection, 
power, and happiness. But from these circumstances it cannot be justly 
concluded that the nature of these gods was ever considered by any 
people to be precisely the same as the human ; and even the term 
deification, if it have any meaning, is alone sufficient to intimate that 
those who use it admit that these two natures are perfectly distinct. 

* Locke observes; — “ How any thought should produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of our ideas, as how any body should produce any thought in the miiKl 
That it is so, if experience did not convince us, the consideration of the things themselves 
would never be able in the least to discover to us. These, and the like, though tliey have 
a constant and regular connexion in the ordinary course of things, yet that connexion beinu' 
not discoverable in the ideas themselves, which, having no necessaiy dependence one on 
another, we can attribute their connexion to nothing else but the arbitrary determination of 
that all-wise Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly 
above our weak understandings to conceive.”— &c., book iv. chap. 3. sect. 28. 

,f ^fNon enim ambrosia decs, aut Hectare, aut Juventute pocula ministrante, Isetari 
arbitror: nee Homerum audio, qui Gauymedem a diis raptum ait propter formam, ut Jovl 
bibere ministraret; non justa causa cur Laomedonti tanta fieret injuria. Fingebat litec 
Homerus, et humana ad decs transfefebat ; divina malleni ad nos : quae autem divina ? 
vigere, sapere, invenire, meminisse. Ergo animus, ut ego dico, diviims est, ut Euripides 
audet dicere, deus : et quidem si deus, aut anima, aut ignis est, idem est animus hominis ; 
nam ut ilia natura coelestis et terra vacat et humore, sic utriusque harum rerom humanus 
animus est expers.”— Cfc. Tusc, lib. i. c. 26. 
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Gonsequentlj, before any men received, according to this system, the 
honour of apotheosis, there must have been one or more pre-existing 
deities ; and, therefore, no cause can be conceived whicli could have 
induced mankind to have believed that individuals, whose birth and 
life were well known. Could have, after death, acquired the nature of 
gods.* Nor will it, perhaps, be denied that the reasons above stated 
are fully adequate for explaining the inducements which led mankind 
to impersonify the planets and elements under the human form j and 
that, consequently, such form can afford no ground whatever for con- 
cluding that the gods of antiquity were nothing more than deified men. 

It seems, however, to be an admitted point, that the impersoni- 
fication of the planets and the elements under the human figure could 
never have occurred to mankind j since all hypotheses concerning the 
origin of polytheism assume that this form of idolatry was confined to 
the worship of the visible objects alone. For the Abbe Foucher has 
remarked, with respect to the Greeks : “ Ainsi que les autres nations 
barbares, ils n’avoient d’autres divinites. que le ciel, la terre, le soleil, et 
les autres astres : or comme je I’ai reraarque dans le memoire prece- 
dent, ces divinites ne se pr^tent pas aux theophames,^dLXce qu’il ne peut 
venirdans I’esprit de qui que ce soit, qu’un homme puisse etre le ciel 
ou le soleil, ou qu’une femme soit la terre ou la lime, a moins qu’a la 
place de ces objects naturels on ne substitue les genies qui les gou- 
vernent.” f A similar opinion is thus expressed by Mr. Payne Knight : 
— “ The primitive religion of the Greeks, like that of all other nations 
not enlightened by revelation, appears to have been elementary ; and 

* The distinction between the gods and the heroes to whom divine lites were addressed, 
is so clearly pointed out in the following passages, that it is surprising how a contrary 
opinion could ever have obtained: — Ta fx.sv mv yrop^fx-sva. dyjAoi <ra<psco^ vaXatov •Seov tov 
'H paxXsa scvra' xai Soxsoixrt Ss p-ot ovroi opSorctra. 'ISiWrjVcov voissiv, o! SjJa 'HpaxXeia iSpu(rap.svoi 
BxrvjVTaf XM ra> pisv, la; a&avarep, OXup-mcp i’s’Ttcovvp.ivjV, Sivovcrf to) 8’ srepca, coj Bvayi^ov<ri,—- 

Herod., lib. ii. c. 44. He also concludes the 45th chapter of the same book with these 
words : — Kai Trspi rovrm rocravrot Y/fjiiv si^roucnp xut tojv kch itapa rcov ^pajcov 

Pausaniasj also, uses the same distinction : — Tcp h A?^s^ccvopi xca EvciftepicDVi {xm yap 
Tovroig ay aXp^ar a so-Ti)^ Tcp jttsv ch$ ^peot fcsra ^Ktou dvvavra svayi^ovonv* Evap^spicovi cb$ ^scp 

^vovtriy. — Pausajiim Corinth, cap. xi. 

f Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxyi. p. 3S0. 
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to have consisted in an indistinct worship of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the earth, and the waters, or rather the spirits supposed to pre- 
side over these bodies, and to direct their motions and regulate their 
modes of existence.”* But the notion of presiding spirits is un- 
doubtedly a philosophical and not a popular opinion, as not a trace of 
it can be discovered in any system of polytheism with which I am 
acquainted; and, on the contrary, it is undeniable that Apollo was 
identified with the sun, Diana with the moon, and Ceres with the 
earth, all of whom are invariably described under the human form by 
both Greek and Latin authors. f When, also, rivers begot and naiads 
produced sons, such an effect could not p^sibly be ascribed to any 
other cause than the usual course of mortal generation. Such imper- 
sonifications, at the same time, so far from being incompatible with 
human belief, are evidently the natural consequences of ascribing 
divinity to the planets and elements. It is in the manner in which 
this primary idea originated that the difficulty consists ; for as soon as 
such a conception was once formed, it indisputably appears that, in all 
religions, unimpeded locomotion through space, and the power of 
assuming, at pleasure, any corporeal form, have been considered as the 

* Inquiry into the Symbolical Languagej &c., part L sect 1. 

f This fact is even admitted by Mr. Knight himself; for in the treatise above quoted, 
part V, sect 129., he remarks: — The offensive weapons of this deity (Apollo), which are 
the symbols of the means by 'which he exerted his characteristic attribute, are the bow and 
arrow^s, signifying the emission of his rays.’^ In part vi. sect 140., — Juno, Lucina, and 
Diana, were the same goddess, equally personifications of the moon.” Sect 142., — The 
statues of Diana are always clothed, and she had the attribute of perpStual virginity.” 
Part ii. sect. S5., — The mysteries of Eleusis were under the protection of Ceres, called by 
the Greeks AHMHTHP, that is. Mother Earth.” 

The following verses also, in the Hymn to Venus, ascribed to Homer, might have 
occurred to Mr. Knight: — 

Kcti auTYi Zhuj ykVKuv t[ji.spov sf/^SocKe ^Vf^cp^ 

Avdpi Kccrai&vrjTcp oi^pcc 

MijS* UVT7} /3poT£»]j svVTic ociraspyfisvrj 817}^ 

Kat mT ju.£ro6 7r«<n ^soicriv, 

y£Koiy}(Toi<ra^ 

XIj poi ^eov$ (TvvefjLi^s KccraSvvjr^crt yuvai^iVf 
Kui re KaTu$pr}Tou^ vietf tstcoi/ u^otmTOicriVy 
^Is Ts crvvsfii^s Kccr<x$uyjT0f$ ay$pa>7roi^» 
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cliaracteristic attributes of divinity. The human figure, however, was 
not only the most familiar to the imaginations of men, but also the 
most perfect and dignified of which they could form any conception; 
and hence, as immensity and infinity admitted not of worship and 
contemplation, they were led to concentre their ideas of godhead into 
some one defined and conceivable object. The investing, therefore, 
this object, under the firm belief that deity could assume whatever 
corporeal form it pleased, with the human figure, must clearly be the 
only conclusion which could, under such circumstances, have presented 
itself to the human mind. It must also be evident, that in endeavour- 
ing to obviate the difficulty of adoring a supreme but invisible Being, it 
never could have occurred to mankind to substitute in his place the 
equally abstract idea of unseen spirits presiding over the planets and 
elements. It was a sensible object that was required to excite and 
command the attention, and even the planet or element was of too' 
vague and indistinct a nature to effect this purpose completely, until it 
was rendered perfectly defined and conceivable by attributing to it the 
form, the qualities, and the passions of man.* 

But since such diversity of opinion prevails with respect to the 
origin of idolatry, it may be presumed that an enquiry into the real 
principles of the Hindu religion cannot fail of exciting considei'able 
interest. For it seems highly probable that this system has continued 
unchanged for a period of nearly three thousand years, and it must, 
therefore, be excellently adapted for determining the manner in which 
mankind originally acquired their notions of religion, and of deciding 
the much agitated question whether monotheism or polytheism first 
prevailed. The result, however, of this investigation will, if I be not 
much mistaken, clearly evince that every hypothesis on this subject, 
hitherto proposed, is erroneous, and that these two systems were not 

* Gibbon justly remarks: — - The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refinement of 
modern philosophy ; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the ancients to human souls, 
celestial beings, and even the deity himself, does not exclude the notion of extended space ; 
and their imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or aether incom- 
parably more perfect than the grossness of the material world. If we define the place, we 
must describe the figure, of the deity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity, represents the 
powers of reason and virtue under a human form.” — Decline and Fall^ &c., voL viii. p. 268. 
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only coeval in origin, but that they have also coexisted from the first 
creation of man until the present day. Such, at least, is the conclusion 
which irresistibly presents itself from a consideration of the Hindu 
religion : because it represents the one self existent and supreme 
Being as producing cjc nihilo* the elementary atoms of this universe, 
and then originating from his own essence in an ineffable manner three 
hj^postases for the purpose of creating or rather arranging and orga- 
nising, of preserving, and of destroying it f ; and after having thus given 
the first impulse to creation, and having impressed upon this system 
certain laws from which it never will deviate until its final dissolution, 
after it has endured for an inconceivable period of time, withdrawing 
himself from all further care of his work, and returning to that state 
of quiescence in which divine happiness is supposed to consist. 

Omnis enim per se clivum natura necesse ’st 
Immorlali sevo siimma cum pace fruatur, 

Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe; 

Nam privata dolor e omni, privata periclis. 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

Nec bene promeritis capilur, nec tangitur ka. X 

Amongst the Hindus^ thereforej the Supreme Being never became 
the object of worship, but his existence was most carefully 

* Tlie mrds invariably used on the occasion clearly describe a creation 7iiMo : but, 
even in the Vedas, the Hindus are decidedly pantheists, as will be fully explained in 
Chapter VL Has this difference, therefore, originated in the imperfection of language, or 
did the ancestors of the authors of the Vedas distinguish the efficient Cause from the 
universe which he has formed ? 

f This tenet is such an essential principle of the Hindu religion, that it must have been 
coeval with its very origin. Yet it is so difficult to understand how this singular opinion 
could possibly have originated in the human mind, that it also might be with the greatest 
probability ascribed to an immediate revelation from God, of a much more explicit nature 
than the w^ord EloJiim^ which has given rise to so much discussion. 

Cudworth also remarks : — Now since it cannot w^ell be conceived, how such a trinity 
of divine hypostases should be first discovered merely by human wit and reason, though 
there he nothing in it (if rightly understood) that is repugnant to reason : and since there 
are in the ancient writings of the Old Testament certain significations of a plurality in the 
Deity, or of more than one hypostasis, we may reasonably conclude that which Proclus 
asserteth of this trinity, as it was contained in the Chaldean oracles, to be true, that it was at 
first ^soTTotpadoros ^soAoyia, a theology of divine tradition or revelation, viz, among the 
Hebrew-s first, and from them afterw’-ards communicated to the Egyptians and other 
nations.” — Litellectual System^ book i. chap. iv. sect. 36. 

X Lucretius de Rerum Natura, lib. i. v. 57—6^. 
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inculcated, and Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were invariably represented 
as entirely dependent upon him, and equally subject to production and 
final dissolution as the meanest atom. The highest act of devotion, 
also, has immemorially been considered to be internal contemplation on 
the Supreme Being, with a mind completely abstracted from all other 
objects, and the ultimate staite of beatitude to be identification with his 
divine essence. It will hence be evident that the belief in one sole 
God must have been by these means as effectually preserved as if 
temples and altars had been erected for his adoration ; and that it must 
have made a much deeper impression on the minds of the Hindus, to 
whom it was, and still is, communicated as a sacred and mysterious 
truth essential for salvation, than if it had been permitted to become a 
topic of customary and inconsiderate discussion. But, while this has 
always been unquestionably the esoteric doctrine of the Hindu religion, 
the exoteric has presented to the people, for their veneration and wor- 
ship, an infinite number of angelic and divine beings. * 

On examining, however, this celestial hierarchy, which Mr. Ward 
has stated to consist of three hundred and thirty million godsf , it will 
be immediately observed that it remarkably confirms the origin which 
I havm ascribed to idolatry. Because, amongst this multitude of im- 
mortals, temples and images are erected and adoration addressed only 
to Vishnu and Shiva, the representatives of the Supreme Being ; the 

^ It may be proper to observe^ that I have ho mtention of exposing the total eero- 
NEOiTSNESS of almost every thing which has been hitherto written respecting the Hindu 
religion, as such a discussion would be long, tedious, and uninteresting. But I shall quote, 
in the course of this work, a sufficient number of passages from the Upanishads and Purans, 
to place it beyond a doubt, that the view which I have taken of it, is in strict conformity to 
the opinion which the Hindus themselves have invariably entertained on the subject. I 
cannot, however, avoid observing that Mr. Faber is the author who has most grossly 
misrepresented and perverted the accounts of it hitherto published, for the purpose of 
supporting a hypothesis the most absurd and untenable that ever was imagined. For the 
errors of Professors Goerres and Creuzer seem evidently to have proceeded from their 
following such very inadequate guides as Bartholomseus, Polier, and Wilford, and from 
that indulgence in aerial speculation to which the learned men of Germany seem so much 
addicted. 

f Mr. Ward in several places of his work repeats this number, with the evident intention 
of throwing ridicule on the Hindu religion; but he knew perfectly well that for this 
piii'pose he was availing himself of the equivocal meaning of the Sanscrit word deva^ which 
signifies both a god and an angeL 
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sun ; the moon j Indra, the deified impersonification of the heaven ; 
Agni, of fire; Vaiu, of air; Varuna, of water; and Bhumi, the 
goddess of the earth; the other planets also receive a certain degree 
of veneration. To these deities have been only added a god, who is 
the causer of death and^ the judge of the dead ; Ganisha, the remover 
of difficulties ^ ; Skanda, the generalissimo of the celestial armies ; and 
Kama, god of love. The others are merely angels who are honoured 
with no worship, but are considered to be merely distinguished by 
their immortality, and their enjoying uninterrupted happiness in para- 
dise. In this system, consequently, there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of deified men ; or of the earlier distinguished characters of the 
Hebrew history; or of the sun’s progress through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac ; or of heaven having been indebted for its inhabitants to 
either symbols or allegories. The doctrine, also, of the two principles 
of good and evil is equally foreign to this religion ; for evil is supposed 
to be an inherent property in matter, or in that illusion which assumes 
its appearance, inseparable from its existence even by the Supreme 
Being himself ; but it is at the same time held that man is endowed 
with the capability of liberating himself from it, and of obtaining, by 
identification with the divine essence, the cessation of all worldly misery. 

The extreme simplicity, therefore, of this system of polytheism, 
and its perfect consonancy with the principles which would lead man- 
kind to their selection of sensible objects as TwecZia to facilitate devotion - 
to an invisible God, must be hence obvious. In wffiich case it will 
scarcely be denied that it affords strong presumptions, that the reli- 
gions of all ancient people must in their origin have been equally 
simple and unsophisticated ; and that a consideration of the Hindu 
religion may greatly assist in elucidating many a dubious point which 
occurs in ancient authors. But, before it can be employed for this 
purpos^ it seems evidently indispensable to ascertain in the first place 
the precise nature of the information which has been preserved 
respecting the different mythologies of antiquity ; and to extricate the 
subject from that mass of extraneous erudition under which it has been 

I have never, in any Sanscrit work, found him characterised as the god of wisdom. 
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so completely buried by many an ingenious and learned writer. This 
difficult task I have attempted to execute in the following three 
chapters j and though I can hardly flatter myself that I have altogether 
succeeded, it may be found that I have, at least, carefully collected 
together all the authorities, from which a just conclusion on the sub- 
ject, according to the principles of historical evidence, can be deduced, 
and that I have thus enabled the reader to form his own judgment on 
the observations with which I have presented him. 
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CHAP. 11. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF EGYPT. 

The slightest consideration of the Egyptian religion at once evinces 
the extreme difficulty that there must exist in forming any correct 
opinion respecting it. For the earliest ancient historian now extant 
has made this formal declaration : — “ But such accounts of divine mat- 
ters as I have heard, except the mere! names of the gods, I am 
unwilling to disclose, and shall, therefore, refrain from touching upon 
this subject, unless when my narrative renders it indispensable ; ” * and, 
in consequence, he mentions in more than one place of his history that 
religious scruples prevented his fully explaining the circumstances to 
which he adverts. The only other historian, anterior to the birth of 
Christ, who has treated at any length of the Egyptian religion, and 
whose work has been partially preserved, is Diodorus Siculus ; but,- 
from his having unfortunately adopted the system of Euhemerus, his 
account of it becomes extremely questionable, f AVith regard, also, to 
the writers who flourished after the birth of Christ, Mr. Payne Knight 
has observed : “ As early as the second century of Christianity, we find 
that an entirely new system had been adopted by the Egyptian priest- 
hood, partly drawn from the writings of Plato and other Greek and 
Oriental sophists, and partly invented amongst themselves. This they 
contrived to impose, in many instances, upon Plutarch, Apuleius, and 

^ Tist vvv ^stcL Tcov ct7rr}yYiiJ.ciTm old yikovov, ovk irpoSvfjiog tu owo^dra 

dUTtav (xovvov* vofii^cov TTUvra^ av^paoiroug icrov Trept mroiV 67ri(rrd<r6ar ra S’ ay £7nfJi,vr^cr$oo aurm, vvo 
Tov Xoyov s^ayayHcc^cf^eyog siri^yr}<r$Y}(TO{jt.ui, — Lib. ii. cap. 3. 

In another place he says, Ei Xsyoifi"f^%dTa§atyiy ay too Xoycp sc ra ^sia ra sym 

fsuyco [jiaXt(rra airrjyssir^ai , — Lib, ii. cap. 6S. 

As Herodotus, therefore, merely contrasts an Egyptian with a Grecian deity, he leaves 
the subject in complete obscurity, as the characters and attributes of the gods of Greece 
are so vague and undetermined. 

•j- The same reason renders of no use whatever the dynasties of Manetho preserved in 
the Armenian copy of Eusebius’s Chronicon and in Syncellus, 
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Macrobius, as their ancient creed ; and to this Jamblichus attempted 
to adapt their ancient allegories, and Hermapion and Horapollo their 
symbolical sculptures; all which they very readily explain, though 
their explanations are wholly inconsistent with those given to Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and Germanicus, which also are equally inconsistent 
with each other.”* Nor could the conquest of the country, by the 
Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans, fail to produce the greatest 
detriment to the Egyptian religion ; for, though it might not have 
been persecuted, still the priesthood must have declined in power and 
influence, and the preservation of their sacred literature, and even of 
the holy institutions of their own order, must have gradually ceased to 
interest them. f 

But, notv/ithstanding these strong reasons for scepticism on this 
subject, it cannot be controverted that, even at this day, paintings and 
sculptures exist which clearly attest that the notices of Egyptian my- 
thology which occur in ancient authors cannot be altogether fictitious j 
and, if the recent attempts to decipher the hieroglyphics peculiar to 
this country be correct, it must also be admitted that these authors 
have recorded the names of the Egyptian deities with great accuracy, j: 
The peculiar characters and attributes, however, of these gods still 
remain involved in the greatest obscurity ; and even in the time of 
Diodorus Siculus the individuality of Isis and Os'iris was a subject of 
controversy : for he remarks that “ there existed a complete diversity 
of opinion with respect to these deities, as the same goddess was called 
by some Isis, by others Ceres, by others Thesmophoron, by others the 
moon, by others Juno, and by others all these names were ascribed to 
her. Osiris, also, was considered by some to be Serapis, by others to 
be Dionusos (Bacchus), by others to be Pluto, by others to be Ammon, 
by others to be Jupiter, and by many to be Pan ; but they say that 
Serapis is the same as the Pluto of the Greeks.” § The utmost, there- 

* Inquiry into the Symbolical Language, &c., part iii. sect. 65. 

f Strabo remarks, — MaXio-rcc yap By} ravry^v >caroi>ciav hpsoov ysyovsmi (pacri roiraXaiov^ (piXo- 
(Tofoov avBpcjov^ ytui aa-rpovofxixoov* skXsXoitts Bs xai tovto vwi to crvarryjfJ^a^ KCit i) aa-jcyjcn^, 'Exst ^sv ow 
ovBsis zBsikvvto Tf\^ TOia’orr^^ acrxyjcreco^ wposTroog^ aXX^ ol hpOTrotoi fx^ovov^ xai s^YiyYjTUi roig 
Tojv TTspi ra Ispa, — Lib. xvii. p. 806. 

J See Champollion, Systeme Hieroglypliique, p. 84. et seq. Tand Saifs Essay on Hiero- 
glyphics, p. S3, et seq. 

§ Bib. Hist., lib. i. c, 25. 

E 
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fore, that is known with any degree of certainty, respecting this system 
of polytheism, is the names of the principal gods, and the figures by 
which they were represented ; but their origin, their actions, and the 
peculiar character of each have not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
But, if this be the case, it must necessarily follow that all the ex- 
planations of it which have been hitherto proposed rest almost entirely 
on gratuitous assumptions, and are therefore entitled to very little 
credit. It is, indeed, probable that they may be all in some degree 
founded in truth, but they are much too complex and elaborate to 
admit of its being believed that the supposed form of idolatry could 
possibly have originated and prevailed amongst the Egyptians, when 
they were still a rude and uncivilised people ; because it seems un- 
questionable that, in the first ages of mankind, sensible objects may 
have given rise to metaphors and allegories, but perfectly inconceivable 
how allegories could have been then invented, or how they could ever 
produce a belief in the existence of a divine and invisible Being. Yet 
Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, gravely states as follows : — 
“ There are persons who say that, in the same manner as among the 
Greeks Chronos is understood to signify time, Juno air, and the origin 
of Vulcan the change of air into fire ; so amongst the Egyptians the 
Nile is held to be Osiris, that embraces Isis Or the earth, and Typhon 
to be the sea into which the Nile is drawn by different channels, and 
-thus becomes divided into several parts and lost.” In another place of 
the same treatise he adds : — As Osiris is the Nile, so is Isis the earth, 
but not the whole earth, only the land which is fertilised fiy the Nile ; 
and from their union was produced Orus, or the conservative and 
nutritive atmosphere, who was said to have been brought up by Latona 
in the marshes near Butus, because moisture tends greatly to produce 
those exhalations by which heat and dryness are attempered. The 
margins, also, of the land in contact with the sea were called Nephthys, 
who was hence supposed to hfe: iftlarried to Typhon. Whenever, there- 
fore, the Nile overflowed and extended so far, Osiris was said to have 
intercourse with Nephthys ; and hence Isis bore Orus in a legitimate, but 
Nephthys Anubis in a clandestine, manner.” It appears equally im- 
probable that any system of polytheism could have originated in the 
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manner supposed bj Jablonski, who has remarked “ Osiridera intel- 
leximus Egyptiis significasse auctorem temporis, et temporum mode- 
ratorem, sive solem, qui permeando zodiacura, diversas temporum in 
anno vicissitudines producit, et tandem ad principium, unde digressus 
erat, redit. Quoniam vero unus Osiris, unus idemque sol, dum cursum 
annuura absolvit, turn diversas temporum vicissitudines efficit, eoque 
naturse rerum in mundo faciem toties vehementer immutat ; ideo so- 
lem ipsum quoque, sive Osirin mutari, id est, pro diversis temporum 
vicissitudinibus, alium aliumque vultum habitumque induere, modo 
juvenem, modo virum robore florentem, modo senem, modo laetum 
alacremque, modo moestum ac segnem, fingebant.”* 

Jablonski, at the same time, admits what cannot be controverted, 
that, according to ancient authors, Isis was considered to be both the 
moon and the earth, in the same manner as Osiris was held to be both 
the Nile and the sun. f But even GEdipus himself would find it 
impossible to discover the slightest conceivable connection between 
two such completely opposite ideas. Leaimed men, may, indeed, 
attempt to reconcile them ; but the simple question is, whether, if they 
were proposed to a man living in the rude and uncultivated state in 
which the first men undoubtedly existed, he could possibly understand 
that the same object was actually the earth and the moon, or a river 
and the sun; and if not, it is clear that such ideas could never have 
originated in his own mind. In all speculations, however, respecting 
the origin of idolatry, this essential consideration appears to be totally 
overlooked; and the writer, instead of ascribing it to modes of thinking 
obviously inherent in the human mind, or at least therein arising with- 
out the assistance of civilisation, deduces it from a process of reasoning 
which is often puerile, sometimes subtle, and always inapplicable. 

But Cudworth has observed: — “ Having now made it undeniably 
manifest that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst them of 

* Pantheon Egyptiorum^ voL i. p. 157. Flence Jablonski’s singular system which iden- 
tifies the sun with Osiris, Horns, Harpocrates, Serapis, Ammon, and Plercules, at different 
periods of its progress through the zodiac ; but religion most assuredly preceded astronomy, 
and the existence of one or more Divine Beings was unquestionably the subject of popular 
belief long before the zodiac was invented, 

t Ibid., voL ii. p. 17. 

E 2 
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one supreme, universal, and unmade Deity, we shall conclude this whole 
discourse with the two following observations : first, that a great part 
of the Egyptian polytheism was really nothing else but the worshipping 
of one and the same supreme God, under many different names and 
notions ; as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Kneph; to which 
may be added Ptlia, and those other names in Jamblichus, of Eicton 
and Eineph. And that the Pagans universally over the whole world 
did the lihe, was affirmed also by Apuleius in that fore-cited passage of 
his, Numen unicum, muUiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, iotus 
veneratur orbis ; — the whole vsorld worsliippeth one only Supreme Numen 
in a multiform manner, under different names, and with different rites ^ 
which different names for one and the same Supreme God might 
therefore be mistaken by some of the sottish vulgar amongst the 
Pagans, as well as they have been by learned men of later times, for so 
many distinct unmade ondL self-existent daties'' * A similar opinion is 
thus expressed by Sir William Jones : — We must not be surpiised at 
finding, on a close examination, that the characters of all the Pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one or 
two j for it seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of 
gods and goddesses in ancient Rome, and modern Varanes (Benares), 
mean only the powers of Nature, and principally those of the sun, 
expressed in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful names. ”f 
But this opinion has evidently proceeded from not distinguishing 
between two circumstances of a perfectly different nature; for there 
can be no doubt but that the same God had various names, arid that 
temples were erected, and divine rites addressed, to him in different 
places under some particular one only. But it appears equally un- 
questionable, that his other names would at the same time continue to 
be celebrated in all prayers and hymns in which he was invoked ; 
for the hymns ascribed to Homer and Orpheus sufficiently attest 
the justness of this conclusion ^' and Sir William Jones must have 
observed that, amongst the Hindus, the litanies and laudatory addresses 
to the gods consist of scarcely any other topic than a simple enu- 

* Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4. sect. 18. 

t Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p, 273. 
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raeration of their names and epithets.* It is not, however, improbable 
that in migrations from one country to another, the emigrants might 
gradually forget that the different names denoted only one and the 
same God ; and thus be led, as these names or rather epithets were no 
doubt significant, to consider them as distinct deities. But that such 
a consequence should ever result from this poly onomy in the country 
where the God had been uninterruptedly worshipped from remote 
antiquity, is not only improbable in itself, but clearly refuted by the 
evidence of the Hindu religion ; and therefore, before this alleged 
reason can be admitted as the cause whence idolatry originated amongst 
any people, it must necessarily be first proved that its religion was not 
indigenous, but that it had been introduced by foi'eign emigrants. 

Having premised these observations, I shall now proceed to col- 
lect together such notices of the Egyptian mythology as are preserved in 
ancient authors ; but these are, unfortunately, much too unconnected 
and defective to afford any assistance in reducing it to a complete and 
regular system, or even in ascertaining the relation which the different 
deities bear to each other ; for the genealogy ascribed to Osiris, Horus, 
Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys must evidently depend upon the authen- 
ticity of the fable relating to them, which appears so questionable as to 
deprive it of the requisite credit. 

Yet, notwithstanding the obscurity in which the subject is involved, 
it seems not improbable that the Egyptians at first acknowledged only 
one self-existent supreme Being, manifested in three divine hypostases; 
and that, as in other countries, when the worship of an invisible God 
became too abstract for an ignorant people, occupied in the daily 
concerns of life, their adoration was gradually directed to the sun, the 

^ Sir W. Jones himself imitated this very form in the beautiful hymns to the Hindu 
deities which he subsequently composed ; and it is sufficiently conspicuous in the odes of 
Pindar, of which he was so great an admirer. 

Mr. Payne Knight, however, has observed in his Inquiry into the Symbolical Lan- 
guage, &c., that the form of worshipping or glorifying the Deity bp repeating adulatorp titles 
was notin use in the Homeric times^ though cfterwards^xomnon, "'But are there any other 
poems of those times extant except the Iliad and Odyssey? and if not, can any just conclu- 
sion respecting the form of the hymns then in use be drawn from these works alone? 
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planets, and the elements.* But, since it never seems to have been 
customary to represent the one Supreme Being by any kind of image, 
it would necessarily follow that the figures of Cneph, still existing in 
paintings and sculptures, cannot have been intended to represent him. 
There appears, however, to be no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
authority of Jamblichus on this point, who has thus written, according 
to the Books of Hermes Before all existing things and their 
elements there was one God, anterior to the first [produced] God and 
Ruler, immovable, dwelling in the unity of his own sole-existent 
entity, affected by neither mental nor any other passion, the sole 
exemplar of deity originating from himself alone, essentially good, the 
first, the greatest, the fountain of all, and the base of the primary ideas 
of entities.” f But it appears, also, that it was considered that this 
Supreme Being was not the actual creator of the universe, but that he 
had produced in some ineffable manner, from his own essence, a 
second divine power, by whom this great work was effected. With 
respect, however, to this last deity, there seems to have been some 
difference of opinion ; for Jamblichus, after merely stating in one place 
that he manifested himself adds in a following one: — 

“ According to another arrangement, Hermes places the god Emeph as 
the ruler of the celestial gods, whom he describes as an intelligent 

* Banier I’emarks ; — “ Je suis tres persuade que I’idoiatrie fut moins grossiere et moins 
charg e de ceremonies dans ses commencemens qu’elle ne fut dans la suite, et que le 
peuple dont je park (les Egyptiens) n’admit d’abord qu’un petit nombre des dieux, c’est- 
a-dire, les astres et les elemens. Si nous en ci'oyons m^me Plutarqne, il ne faut pas con- 
fondre avec le reste de I’Egypte les Tliebains, dont la religion etait beaucoup plus pure que 
celle des autres Egyptiens. Les liaUtans de la Thehaide, dit cet auteur, suivant la correc- 
tion de Vossius, sont exempts de ces superstitions, puisqiHih ne recoruiaissent auciin dieu mortel, 
li admcttant pour pj’emier principe que le dieu Cneph, qui n’a point de commencement et qui n'est 
pas sujet d la mort.” — La Mpthologie, Sicc.,tom.i. 

f Jamblichus de Mysteriis, sect. viii. c. 2. 

The Sallowing passage, as translated by Cudworth, from the second chapter of the seventh 
section of this work is deserving of attention ; — “ That God, who is the cause of generation 
and the whole nature, andol all the powers in the elements themselves, is separate, exempt, 
elevated above, and expanded ovei', all the powers and elements in the world. For being 
above the world and transcending the same, immaterial and incorporeal, supernatural 
umnade, indivisible, manifested wholly from himself and in himself, he ruleth over all 
things, and in himself containeth all things, and because he virtually comprehends all things, 
therefore does he impart and display the same from himself.” 
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mind absorbed in its own contemplations. But anterior to this god 
he places one that is indivisible, whom he considers as the first occult 
power, and names Eicton ; and, as he is the first intellectual principle 
of intellect, he is worshipped only in silence.”* The authenticity, 
however, as an ancient Egyptian dogma, of the following part of this 
passage seems more questionable ; as Jambliehus adds, that, besides 
these two gods, there is a third divine power, who, when he exerts his 
creative energy, is in consequence named in the Egyptian language 
Amoun ; when he displays his skill in perfecting and harmoniously 
arranging, he is named Ptha; and when he dispenses blessings he is 
termed Osiris. “In this passage of Jambliehus,” observes Cudworth, 
“we have plainly three divine hypostases, or universal principles 
subordinate, according to the Hermaick theology : first, an indivisible 
unity, called Eicton; secondly, a perfect mind converting its intellec- 
tions into itself, called JSwep/i ; and thirdly, the immediate principle of 
generation, called by several names, according to its several powers, as 
Ptha, Amtnon, Osiris, and the like: so that these three names with 
others, according to Jambliehus, did in the Egyptian theology signify one 
and the same divine hypostasis. How will these three divine hypo- 
stases of the Egyptians agree with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity of, 
first, TO or Ttzyadov, unity and goodness itself; secondly, vovg, mind; and 
thirdly, sow/, I need not here declare. Only we shall call to 
mind what hath been already intimated, that that reason or wisdom 
which was the' Daniurgus of the world, and is properly the second of 
the fore-mentioned hypostases, was called also amongst the Egyp- 
tians by another name, Cneph ; from whom was said to have been 
produced or begotten the god Ptha, the third hypostasis of the 
Egyptian trinity ; so that Cneph and Emeph are all one. Wherefore, 
we have here plainly an Egyptian trinity of divine hypostases 
subordinate, Eicton, Emeph or Cneph, and Ptha.” T . 

The credit, however, due to this statement of Jambliehus may seem 
doubtful ; because, had such an opinion prevailed amongst the Egyp- 
tians, it may be supposed that the three divine hypostases must have 


* Jambliehus de Mysteriis, sect. viii. cap. 3. 
f Intellectual System, booki. chap. 4. sect. 18. 
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been as obvious in their mythology as the Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
of the Greeks, or the Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva of the Hindus. But 
Cudworth remarks, that “ since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who 
all of them asserted a trinity of divine hypostases, unquestionably 
derived much of their doctrine from the Egyptians, it may reasonably 
be suspected that these Egyptians did the like before them,” It 
might, therefore, be no improbable supposition, that, previously to the 
time of Herodotus, the worship of some one of these manifestations of 
the Supreme Being under three distinct forms, might have acquired 
such a predominance in Egypt as to render the existence and peculiar 
attributes of the other two powers of too little importance to attract 
the attention of even an inquisitive traveller. Nor can it be denied, 
that the accounts of the Egyptian religion given by ancient wi'iters 
are obviously much too defective to admit of their silence on any 
point being considered as even negative proof of the non-existence of 
the deity or the religious tenet that may be in question ; as it is clearly 
evinced by both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus having omitted to 
mention Cneph, of whose existence as an Egyptian god there can be 
no doubt. It may, consequently, seem probable that the Egyptians 
did acknowledge that the Supreme Being had, for purposes connected 
with the creation and government of this universe, multiplied himself 
into three principal gods; but the specification of Jamblichus and 
Cudworth must be incorrect, as it includes the sole self-existing God, 
and therefore these hypostases must be sought for in some others of 
the Egyptian deities. 

Nor can I discover any authority for this assertion of Jablonski, and 
he himself does not produce any proof in support of it: — “ Quamvis 
vero ex consensu veterum in Egypto philosophormn, Vulcanus, sive 
Pthas, deorura omnium esset supremus et inaximus, cujusque imperio 
omnes, ipsique adeo reliqui dei obedirent; labentibus tamen annis, 
honos cjus et cultus, ut videtur, frigescere ac etiam vilescere coepit.” * 
On the contrary, all ancient writers identify this god with Jire, and in 
consequence with Hephaistos or Vulcan, as Jablonski himself admits. 


* Pantheon Egypt., lib. i. c. 2. sect 14. 
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But, if any credit is to be given to these authors, it must necessarily 
follow that, however vague and imperfect this identification may have 
been, it still must have rested on some grounds ; and that it is "highly 
improbable, that either their observation or their comprehension of 
the information which they received should have been so extremely 
defective, as to lead them to suppose that the god worshipped by the 
Egyptians as either the Supreme Being, or as one of the three divine 
hypostases, could possibly be the same as the blacksmith of Lemnos. 
According, also, to both Eusebius and Jamblichus, Ptha was the third 
and not the first divine power ; but even this opinion seems incon- 
sistent with any character that can justly be ascribed to Jire, either as the 
material fire which is adapted to the purposes of man, or as that ethereal 
calor which pervades all nature. There seems, consequently, to be no 
sufficient reason for rejecting the interpretation of ancient writers, or 
for concluding that this god was other than a divine impersonification 
of fire; in which case it will no doubt appear most unlikely that he 
should have been one of the hypostases of the Egyptian triad, as 
stated by Jamblichus. 

But this character seems more properly attributable to the Emeph 
of that author, who, as all writers concur in supposing, is the same as 
Cneph, Cnuph, or Chnuphis. This deity is thus described by Euse- 
bius : — “ The Creator, 'whom they name Cneph, the Egyptians represent 
under a human figure of a dark blue colour, holding a zone and a sceptre; 
frmn whose mouth they say an egg proceeded, from which was produced 
another god, whoin they name Ptha, but the Greeks Vulcan. This egg they 
interpret to signify the universe.”* Jablonski, however, contends that 
Cnepii and Ptha were one and the same god, for he thus concludes his 
remarks on the subject ; — “ Egyptii eundem etiam vocare consueverunt 
Pthan, quod dicere possis dei hujus nomen proprium ; cui tamen 
adjunxerunt cognomen Cnuphis, ab immensa illius bonitate deduc- 
tum.”f But he adduces no proof in support of this opinion, which is 
in evident contradiction to all that is contained respecting these two 
deities in ancient writers. Cneph, also, is not mentioned, at least 


* Eus. Pr£ep* Evan., lib. iii. chap. 
f Pantheon Egypt., lib. iv. chap.4<, sect. 8. 
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under this name, by either Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus ; but his 
existence as an ancient god of the Egyptians is sufficiently attested at 
this day, both by hieroglyphics and images exactly corresponding with 
those described by Eusebius.* Comparing together, therefore, the 
accounts of this god given by Jamblichus and Eusebius, it may be 
concluded, with much probability, that he is, in fact, the first divine 
hypostasis by whom this universe was actually created; and that he 
ought, consequently, to find a distinguished place in the Egyptian 
triad. 

If, however, as Cudworth himself admits, Cneph be “ that reason or 
wisdom which was the deraiurgus of the world, and is properly the 
second of the forementioned hypostases,” it must necessarily follow 
that the opinion of Jamblichus, as elsewhere adopted by Cudworth, that 
“ the demiurgical intellect, and president of truth, as with wisdom it 
proeeedeth to generation, and produceth into light the secret and invi- 
sible powers of the hidden reasons, is according to the Egyptian 
language called Hammon,” must be incorrect. But, from the Greeks 
having universally identified this deity with Jupiter, it will be evident 
that he must have been one of the principal gods of Egypt; and per- 
haps, therefore, his real character is accurately described in these 
words of Diodorus Siculus The ether was distinguished in the 
Egyptian language by a term which, being interpreted, signifies Jupiter; 
and, as this is the vital principle of animated beings, he was supposed 
to be, as it were, the father of all : thus coinciding wdth the Greek 
poets, who describe Jupiter as the father of men and gods.^f It seems 
obvious that Diodorus here alludes to the opinion which is thus 
expressed by Balbus, in the second book of Cicero’s treatise de Natura 
Deorum: — “ Sed ipse Jupiter, id est^juvans patei', quern conversis casi- 
bus appellamus ajuvandoJovem, a poetis pater divuraque hominumque 
dicitur : a majoribus autem nostris optimus, maximus ; et quidem ante 
optimus, id est, beneficentissimus, quam maximus, quia majus est, cer- 

teque gratius, prodesse omnibus, quam opes magnas habere 

Euripides autem, ut multa prseclare, sic hoc breviter, 

* Salt’s Essay on Hieroglyphics, p. 34?* 

t Hist, lib, i. chap, 12. 
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. Vitfcs sublime fasiim, immoderatiim 
. Qiii tenero terram. circumjectu amplectitur : , . , : / 

Hudc summum habeto divum : hunc perMbeto Jovem,” 

Plutarch, also, in his treatise de Iside et Os iride, remarks, “Many 
are of opinion that the proper Egyptian name of Jupiter is Amoun 
(which we pronounce Ammon) ; and Manethos, the Sebennite, thinks 
that this word signifies concealment, or that ’which is concealed. But 
Hecatasus, the Abderite, says that it is the term used by the Egyptians 
when they call to any one; and on this account the first god, whom 
they consider to be invisible and concealed, they address and invoke 
by the name of Ammon, inviting him, as it were, to render himself 
manifest and visible.” If, therefore, it be admitted, on the authority of 
Jamblichus, that this god was not, in fact, the Supreme Being, but one 
of the divine hypostases which had proceeded from him in some 
ineffable manner, and that Cneph was the creative power, it might be 
concluded, from the character attributed to him, that Ammon was the 
all-pervading and preservative energy of the one self-existent God, 

But it is much more difficult to form any reasonable opinion 
respecting Osiris ; for the whole fable concerning this god, Isis, Horus, 
Typhon, and Nephthys, is related by all writers as a mere historical 
occurrence, in which it is impossible to discover the slightest appear- 
ance of that supernatural power, by which the legends of all countries 
are distinguished. But it is, at the same time, equally incontrovertible 
that these personages were worshipped as deities in Egypt. Can it, 
therefore, be supposed that the Egyptians differed so entirely from all 
other people as to acknowledge for gods mere raortals, with whose 
birth, life, and death they were well acquainted, without their having 
performed while on earth any act which demonstrated their divine 
origin ? The miraculous is undoubtedly indispensable for producing 
such a belief ; and as it is entirely wanting in this fable, it must be con- 
cluded that the accounts given of it by ancient writers * have proceeded 

* It seems clearly to have been knovm to Herodotus, as appears from these words : Aijra;, 

soucra rmv oxtcjo tcjov Tcpcjorm ysvo[jt.svcioVy oixsovcru ev Boutoi ttoAi, Iva 8s Oi to rovro acTTiy 

ATTOAXcovot irtxpa 7 ra,pocxiXT<x$i)xr^v ^isaroocrs xaraKpw^ucrct ev ty} vw irXcvryj Xsyofisur/ py)<rM* 

OTs By] TO Trap Bt^Y]pi.£Voc b Tufoov ^sXcop s^svpsiv rov 0(npiBog top — Lib. ii* C. 156. 

F 2 
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from some imposition of the Egyptian priests (though it is highly 
improbable that they would thus degrade their principal gods), or that 
they are altogether fictitious. In antiquity, also, the prevalent opinion 
represented Osiris to be the same as the sun, and yet the Greeks iden- 
tified Horns, his son, with Apollo ; and it is further sufficiently proved, 
that the sun was worshipped in Egypt under the name of Phre. For 
Ml*. Salt remarks : I shall class as fifth the god Phre, or, as it may 

have been expressed, sura ; though I entertain some doubt 

whether he was not the second, at least, of the higher order of Egyp- 
tian deities. He is generally represented by a globe, which is often 
encircled by the serpent, and is hieroglyphically designated by the same 
emblem, together with a small upright, oblong sijuare, which together 
msLj express phonetically PhWe. His attributes are involved in mys- 
tery; and it seems doubtful whether he was ever represented under 
the semblance of any terrestrial figure, unless it be that of the hawk.”* 
In this description, I think, will easily be recognised that faint attempt 
to represent the sun figuratively, in which all people have failed ; as 
that resplendent orl;> too sensibly impresses on the human mind senti- 
ments of power and glory, which it at once acknowledges must be more 
than human, and which nothing terrestrial, except the sacred fire, can 
adequately typify. -j* 

But it cannot be contended that the Egyptians would have ever 
deified one and the same sensible object under two distinct forms ; nor 
is this objection satisfactorily obviated by Jablonski, who remarks : — - 
“ Nam sol Egyptiis dicebatur 3>PH, P^re; Osiris vero numen er^^ sym- 
bolicura, in quo vim, potestatem, jucundissimosque effectus soils 
reverebantur Egyptii, sicuti Grasci et Latini, in Apolline et Phoebo. 
Et Osiridis nomen, quod mihi firraiter persuadeo, habitatione Israeli- 
tarura in Egypto fuit non paulo recentius.” t For, to have rendered 

* Essay on Hieroglyphics, p. 41 • 

f This remark of Lucian, in liis tract de Syria Dea, in describing the temple at Hieropolis, 
deserves notice: Movow yap HsXiov kui ^£Xy]vaiy)$ ^octvot ov deiKUuouo'r orsv ds shsxa vofii^oucn^ 
syco xai rods \syov<ri rotcri fj^sv aXkoiG’i ^sokti ocriov ^occva Troisscr^ai^ ov yap cr^p^cov 

sfifancc i:avTCi(ri ra HsXiog xcn smpyss^^ xat crfsag wavrsc opsovtrp xoir^ 

my uiTiYi ^ocivovpyiYig^ roia-i bv rm yjspt famfmsyo ion ; ' 

X Pantheon Egypt., lib, ii. cap. 1. sect, 8, 
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this opinion probable, he ought to have proved that the names Apollo 
and Phoebus were also of comparatively recent invention, and not 
coeval with the Greek religion : for otherwise it can never be admitted 
that any people would assign to their gods new names, unless the 
change were occasioned by some miracle of the deity, which the new 
name was intended to commemorate; and not merely by a wish to 
distinguish properties, such as the power and exhilarating effects of the 
sun, which must have been observed by them from the very fii’st. At 
the same time the most ancient historian now extant expressly says : 
Ocrtpig ea-Ti Atovva-og Karoi, yXeaa-a-ixv, — but according to the Hellenic 

tongue Osiris is the same as Dionusos."^ He also immediately adds : — 
“ Although, among the Greeks, Hercules, Dionusos, and Pan are con- 
sidered to be gods of very recent origin, yet amongst the Egyptians 
Pan was a most ancient deity and one of the original eight gods : but 
Hercules belonged to the second class, which consisted of twelve gods; 
and Dionusos to the third class, which was produced from these last.” 
What Herodotus could possibly mean by such a succession of deities it 
is in vain to enquire, but it may be safely affirmed that it never existed 
amongst any people ; and, though a new god might occasionally in 
some places receive the right of citizenship, still in all countries the 
principal gods remained the same from the very period at which the 
particular religion was first established. Nor does any thing occur in 
Herodotus which in the least evinces that he considered Dionusos to be 
the same as the sun; but, on the contrary, the placing of him in the 
third class of deities is a sufficient proof that he never could have 
entertained such an opinion. Consequently, the identification, by sub- 
sequent writers, of the sun with both Osiris and Dionusos, is evidently 
in direct opposition to the information which Herodotus received in 
Egypt, and leaves it more than dubious that Osiris was ever worshipped 
by the Egyptians as the sun. 

It must, also, be self-evident that, had Osiris been a divine iraper- 
sonification of the sun, it is perfectly impossible that any difference of 
opinion could ever have existed respecting his real character ; for 
most assuredly nothing could have been of easier explanation, even by 


* Herod.j lib. ii. cap. 144. 
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tbe most ignorant Egyptian, or so easy of comprehension by the most 
careless foreign enquirer. What god is that? is a question which 
might be readily asked, and no other answer was required than merely 
pointing to the resplendent orb of day. How, therefore, could Osiris 
have been considered to be not only the sun, but also Dionusos, or 
Pluto, or Jupiter, or Pan, or Serapis, or Ammon, or the star Sirius? 
This opinion, therefore, of Cudworth cannot but appear to be the most 
probable “ But much more was Osiris taken for the Supreme Deity, 
whose name was sometimes said to have signified, in the Egyptian 
language, woXuocpSaXp?, that which had many eyes; sometimes jiparo? svsp- 
yaw Kat otyet-doTraiov, an active and beneficent force ; and whose hieroglyphic 
was an eye and a sceptre, the former signifying power and wisdom, and 
the latter power and majesty (as Plutarch tells us). Who also is thus 
described in Apuleius : — ‘ Deus deorum magnorum potior, et majorum 
summus, et summorum maximus, et maxiraorum regnator, Osiris that 
god who is the chief est of the greater gods, and the greatest of the chief est, 
and which reigneth over the gi'eatest. .... The proper notion of Osiris 
being thus declared by Plutarch, to wpaToi' xon Kv^iuTarov rm •nra.vTuv o 
r ayoL&u tosutop eo-Tf, that first and highest of all beings, which is the same 
with good. Agreeably whereunto Jamblichus affirmeth, aya^m Troii^riKog 
m Ocrt^tc zeuXerxi, that god as the cause of all good is called Osiris by the 
Egyptians.” * 

I refer so frequently to Cudworth, not only on account of his exten- 
sive erudition, but also in consequence of the view which he has taken 
of the polytheism of antiquity corresponding generally, in so remarkable 
a manner, with the system which still, after the lapse of ages, prevails 
in India ; for, in the same manner that three divine hypostases were 
acknowledged by the Egyptians, as he contends f , so do the Hindus at 
this day identify Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, with the one self-existent 
and omnipotent God. But it cannot be admitted that goodness is such 
an attribute of the Supreme Being as men would ever acknowledge to 

* Intellectual System, book i, chap. 4. sect. 18. 

f It is to the principle, and not to the names, that I allude j for, in the uncertainty which 
exists respecting this religion, the gods who actually composed the Egyptian triad is a point 
which must necessarily be liable to doubt and to difference of opinion. 
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constitute a distinct hypostasis of his divine nature ; or that the other 
two hypostases could ever have become objects of worship, had this 
quality, so essential for inspiring devotion, been abstracted from their 
attributes. Some other characteristic, therefore, is indispensable for 
distinguishing Osiris as one of the gods composing the Egyptian triad ; 
and both his name, and ihe phallus by which he is distinguished, irre- 
sistibly lead the mind to assimilate this deity and his singular symbol 
to Ishwara or Shiva, and his well known type the lingam; not, how- 
ever, Shiva in his destructive, but in his beneficent, character, and as he 
is adored by the Smartas at the present day in India. But that a 
darker shade of character than that of the cause of all good must have 
been ascribed to Osiris, seems highly probable from his having been 
identified with Pluto, that god whom Plomer thus describes : — 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead. 

The infernal monarch reared his hoary head ; 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptllne^s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful e’en to gods. ’’ 

Shiva, indeed, is not considered to be the infernal monarch, but 
he is represented as ornamented with a necklace of skulls, covered with 
the ashes of a funeral pile, delighting in cemeteries, and accompanied 
by a train of ghosts and goblins ; and Osiris may perhaps have been 
occasionally represented in a nearly similar manner. May it not, 
therefore, be reasonably concluded, that, instead of being an impersoni- 
fication of the sun, this deity is, in fact, one of the three principal gods 
into which the Egyptians believed that the Supreme Being, on willing 
the existence of this universe, had multiplied himself; that in the lapse 
of time his peculiar character and attributes had gradually become of a 

I add the original, as the ti’aiislation differs so materially from it : — 

ES^sicrsv S’ VTTsvspdsv uva^ svspcov, AVSwvsu^, 

S’ sK ^povov aXro, xai oi vTrsph 

Fciiixp ciVcippYj^sis Uotrsi'^aoov 
OiKici Ss ^vnjTOiG’i xcn uQayctroKn (pccvsiy} 

'Sp^,sp^uXB\ svpwsvrccy ru re (rrvysov<ri ^soi Trsp^ IL v. v. 61 — 65. 
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mixed and indeterminate nature, in the same manner as it has hap- 
pened to those of Shiva in India ; and that, previously to Egypt 
becoming known to the Greek historians, the worship of Gsiris had 
acquired such a predominance in that country as particularly attracted 
the attention of foreigners, and obscured the popularity and celebrity 
which some of the other deities mayhave enjoyed in remoter antiquity?^ 

The singular manner in which the most learned writers have in- 
dulged in groundless hypotheses respecting the mythology of Egypt, 
is most strongly exemplified in the importance which has been attached 
to Typhon ; for the notices relating to this deity which occur in ancient 
writers amount to nothing more than that he was the brother and 
murderer of Osiris. Nor does it appear that either the hieroglyphics 
or the figure by which he was represented have been yet ascertained, 
amongst the still existing inscriptions and sculptures of Egypt. Jab- 
lonski even admits : — “ In genuinis gentis illius fabulis nihil reperire 
possum, ex quo colligas Genium hunc malum, ceu monstrura aliquod 
horrendum, quod de Typhoeo, vidimus, pictura fictumve fuisse ; et qui 
ex recentioribus contrarium nobis persuadere annituntur, nihil habent, 
quod pro tuenda sententia sua adferre queant, quam fictiones Graecorum 
poeticas. Quse Herodotus, scriptorum omnium qui Typhonis Egyptii 
meminerunt antiquissimus, et post hunc alii, de malo hoc Genio, ex 
dilgyptiorum sermonibus refer unt, ita comparata sunt, ut nisi ad in- 
dolem theologiae gentis illius sollicite attendas, credere facile possis 
Typhonem fuisse hominem, aliis prorsus similem, qui regnum JEgypti 
affectaverit, eoque fratrem suum Osiridem, cui et vitam eripuit, spo- 
liaverit. f And nevertheless he gives this as his opinion : — “ In ipsis 
primordiis idololatriae apud iEgyptios excultae et stabilitae, Typhonem 
arbitror nomen fuisse spiritus improbi, cujus notitiam jEgyptii a No- 
achidis acceperant, vel principii mali, quod vetusti in Oriente theologi 

A traveller in the southern peninsula of Indiawould unquestionably have his attention 
so particularly attracted to the worship of Shiva, which there predominates, that he would no 
doubt represent that god as being the principal deity of the Hindus. In the same manner, 
the English residing in Bengal have written much respecting Vishnu, and have scarcely 
noticed Shiva. ' 

t Pantheon Egypt., lib, v. cap. 2. sect. 3. 
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Deo ac principio bono apposuere.” * * * § But it has, perhaps, been sufS- 
cientlj evinced in the preceding chapter, that the doctrine of the two 
principles of good and evil was never known to the Egyptians ; and 
nothing farther can be justly inferred from the fable of Isis and 
Osiris, than that Typhon was a cruel and ambitious man, as in it there 
is not ascribed to him the slightest act of supernatural power, or any 
thing which could denote a divine origin. The different conjectures, 
therefore, respecting this god, collected by Plutarch ai'e surely deserving 
of no attention ; and as the opinion which he also states, that Typhon 
was the sea, seems by far the most probable, it may be reasonably 
concluded that this deity was in reality considered by the Egyptians 
to be a divine impersonification of water f, and the god who presided 
over the sea. 

“ Quantumvis,” observes Jablonski, “ inter omnes constet, in toto 
antiquorum ^gyptiorum theologia, post Osiridem atque Isidem, cele- 
brius nihil esse, aut frequentius occurrere, Hori, quern Osiridis Isidisque 
filium perhibent, nomine ac ' numine ; negare tamen non possum, vix 
dari aliud ullum veteris .dUgypti numen, quod mihi plus, quara quidem 
istud negotii facessiverit. Usque adeo, et vera nominis Hori interpre- 
tatio, et virtutis, quam in eo celebranmt veteres JEgyptii, genuina expli- 
catio, difficilis mihi semper visa est.” J The utmost, also, that is learned 
from Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus is, that this god was the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and that the Greeks considered him to be the same as 
Apollo. But this indisputable relationship to Isis, and the impossi- 
bility of determining in which of the characters of Apollo Horus was 
assimilated to him §, merely render the difficulty of ascertaining the 

* Pantheon Egypt., lib. v. cap. 2. sect. 14. 

f If, also, the crocodile be a symbol of Typhon, this impersonification will receive 
support from the %"ehicle of Varuna, the ocean god of the Plindiis, being likewise a marine 
nondescript, the use of which is available equally on land as on water. 

X Pantheon Egypt., lib. ii. cap. 4. sect. 1. 

§ For Banier remarks: — Parmi les dieux du paganisme il n’en est aiiciin dont les 
poetes ayent public tant de merveilles que d’ Apollon, et selon eux il excella dans tons les 
beaux arts, tels que la poesie, la musique, et Feloquence ; et, par une hyperbole assez 
ordinaire en pareille occasion, on publia qu’^il les avoit inventes. Il fut le dieu et le 
protecteur des poetes, des musiciens, et des orateurs. Les Muses etoient aussi sous sa pro- 
tection, et il presidoit a leiirs concerts, Avec cela il n’y avoit aucun des dieux qui possedat 
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real character and attributes of this last deity the more insuperable. 
There appears also to be a well-founded doubt, whether the Horus of 
more recent times is precisely the same god as the one of remoter an- 
tiquity; for, if any credit be due to the fable of Isis and Osiris, both 
Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch expressly state that the ^der Horus was 
the brother and not the son of Osiris. The latter, in particular, in 
speaking of the gods born on the intercalary days, says explicitly, on 
the second day was Areueris horn, whom some call Apollo, and some the 
elder Horus ; and he adds, that the sun was the father of Osiris and 
Areueris ; thus completely refuting all suppositions which identify these 
two deities with the sun. It seems, however, that unless Horus be the 
same as Areueris, no trace of the existence of this latter god can be dis- 
covered in the still extant inscriptions and sculptures of Egypt ; for 
M. Champollion remarks, “ Les noms d’liorus et d’ Areueris, divi- 
nit^s, qui ne m’ont paru former qu’un seul et meme personage dans 
les textes hieroglyp'hiques, ou ils sont perpetuellement confondus.”* 
But, as the complete extinction, not only of the worship, but of all 
memory of any deity, in so superstitious a country as Egypt, is quite 
improbable, it may be justly concluded that some mistake has occurred 
in the fable, and that one god only is to be recognised under the names 
of Areueris and Horus. It appears, at the same time, incontestable that 
this god was the son of Isis, and that he is distinguislied by the two 
remarkable symbols of his father Osiris, the vau and the phallus : 
whence it would seem evident that he cannot be a divine impersonifi- 
cation of either a planet or an element ; and that his real character 
must obviously remain undiscoverable, unless the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphics shall succeed in unfolding the long-concealed secrets of 
the Egyptian religion, f 


comme lui I’art de connoitre I’avemr ; aussi fut-il celui qui eut un plus grand nombre 
d’oracles. A' tant de perfections on joignoit la beaute, les graces, I’art de charmer les 
oreilles, autant par la douceur de son eloquence, que par les accords hamionieux de sa lyre, 
qui enchantoit egalement les hommes et les dieux.” La MytJiologie, ^c. tom. ii. p. 222." 

* Systeme Hi4roglyphique, p. 106. 

f In Hindu paintings and sculptures Parwati is often represented with either Ganesha or 
Skanda in her lap, nor would the elephant head of the one, or the six heads of the other. 
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Neither the name of Serapis nor of Pluto, as applied to an Egyp- 
tian deity, occurs in Herodotus. But, in a preceding quotation, it has 
been seen that, according to Diodorus Siculus, this god was considered 
by some to be the same as Osiris, and by others to be the Pluto of the 
Greeks. Plutarch seems to adopt the first of these opinions ; but 
Gibbon remarks, that “ Serapis does not appear to have been one of the 
native gods, or monsters, who sprang from the fruitful soil of supersti- 
tious Egypt. The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded by a 
dream to import the mysterious stranger from the coast of Pontus, 
where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope ; but his 
attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it became 
a subject of dispute, whether he represented the bright orb of day, or 
the gloomy monarch of the subterraneous regions. The Egyptians, 
who were obstinately devoted to the religion of their fathers, refused 
to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their cities; but the 
obsequious priests, who were seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, 
submitted, without resistance, to the power of the god of Pontus ; and 
this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne and bed of Osiris, 
the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of Egypt.” * — Clemens 
Alexandrinus, also, ascribes to Serapis not only the greatest popularity, 
but the character of being a great demon, f The recentness, how- 
ever, of this god’s worship in Egypt does not seem satisfactorily 
established, and these words of Pausanias appear to indicate quite the 

contrary : d'g Upoi SaspcuTn^o^, S’Triif.avBiTTOiTou fnv scmv AAs^aj'dpsuc'/t', 

app/atoTcsTov T Bv MifiipBi. j: It has been likewise remarked, that these 
words of Tacitus, fuerat illic saceUimi Serapidi atque Isidi antiquitus 


be any valid objection against identifying Iiiin with Horus^ w^ere it not that to neither of 
these gods are ever ascribed any of the symbols or attributes of their reputed father, Shiva, 
If, however, Homs be really an ancient Egyptian word, it coincides singularly in the accu- 
sative case Horum with Haram, a name of Shiva, or Harim, a name of Vishnu, 

* The Decline and Fall, &c., vol. v. p. 108. 

j* Kat Ti TTSpi TCcvradiotrpiSoOy gfov rov avrov ff^eyaXodccti/^ovoL 6<mg 6v kut^ 

sJo%> 5 V Tpo$ TraVTcov <rs§a<rfj.QV rwjrov ofysipQTtoiYirov siTteiv tov 

Atyu'TTTiov '^otpaTTiv. — Co?wr, ad Gentes^ p. 14'. 
t Pausaniae Attica, cap. xviiL 

G 2 
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mcTatum *, '^on\dc clearly evince that Serapis had been acknowledged 
as a god of Egypt long before the stranger deity from Pontus had 
been introduced into Alexandria. But, if the identification of Osiris 
with Shiva be admitted, the two opinions respecting Serapis may be 
easily reconciled ; for, though neither of these gods presided over the 
lower regions, still, if the attributes of Osiris were similar to those of 
Shiva, there are certainly circumstances in the character of the latter 
which might lead an enquirer to conclude that he was in some manner 
connected with death and the regions of the dead. It may, therefore, 
appear probable that Serapis was an ancient and indigenous god of 
Egypt ; and that the peculiar power which he was supposed to possess 
bore much resemblance to the dominion ascribed by the Greeks to 
Pluto, and by the Hindus to Yaraa. 

With respect to the remaining gods of Egypt, Harpocrates, Anubis, 
Hermes, Papremis, and Hercules, so very little is known respecting 
them, and they appear to have been of such secondary importance, 
that they may be passed over without remark. But it is surprising 
that in later times the god of Mendes should have ceased to attract 
notice; as Herodotus represents him to have been one of the most 
ancient of the Egyptian deities ; and Diodorus Siculus, also, observes 
that Pan was most particularly honoured by the Egyptians, and that 
his images were to be found in every temple.'}' The identifying, how- 
ever, of this god with Pan conveys no information whatever with 
respect to his attributes and his real character, nor do these two 
authors afford any indications from which a reasonable opinion on the 
subject could be formed. 

A question now arises which, as far as I am aware, has never 
attracted the attention of any writer ; and yet without its satisfactory 

^ Taciti Hist. lib. iv. c. 8-^. Ed. Gronovii. 

f Kott Tov riava, mo rm Aiymrim rovrcp yup rovg sy^coptovg oo fcovov 

ayctXf^xTa. TSTdiYjKsmi xura Trav tspov, x.r, A. — Lib.i. Cap. 18. 

J Even if the attributes and characters of the Grecian deities had been more clearly 
defined, the strange manner in which Grecian writers seem to have assimilated to them the 
gods of other countries, is strikingly exemplified in this passage of Lucian, in his tract de 
Syria Dea, in describing a statue, which he had just before stated to be that of Juno : — 'H 
Os H-pyj (rKoiTSQVTt roi iro^vstOsu [joop<pr}v sx<pcivssi, xui tci juusv ^vfJ^TruvTct arpsKssi- Xoycp 'Hp>j scrri* 

0.? Ti KUi A^Y^miYis^ Kdi AfpodiTriSy kui xui TcTjc, kch xai Ns/xsjioj, xat Moipsyp^ 
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solution it must be evident that all systems respecting the origin of 
idolatry must be incomplete and inconclusive. For it seems obvious 
that the ascribing the distinction of sex to the divine nature is not 
a notion that naturally presents itself to the human mind ; and that, 
on the contrary, the very attributes of action and power, according to 
the common modes of thinking, necessarily imply their exertion by a 
male being. The female, also, has every where been considered as a 
passive principle, and the mere recipient of the energy of the male. 
Whence, then, were mankind led to suppose that some of their prin- 
cipal deities were females ? This question I propose ; but, much as I 
have reflected upon it, I cannot venture to anticipate the answer which 
it requires. Reasoning, however, from the Hindu religion, it might 
be concluded that this circumstance has originated in that importance 
and respect which have been always attached to marriage amongst an 
unsophisticated people, and in an indistinct idea that the energy of the 
male must remain inert unless it were rendered active by a union with 
the passive powers of the female.* Of the operation of some such 
causes there are obvious traces in several systems of polytheism, as it 
will be evident from Isis having been considered as the wife of Osiris j 
Nephthys, of Typhon ; Juno, of Jupiter ; Proserpine, of Pluto ; and in 
the Hindu mythology, all the female deities, except the earth f , are 
united in marriage to the different gods. But, if this principle be 
admitted, it will necessarily follow, that at the origin of idolatry the 
female deities were not held to be distinct divine powers, but were 
merely venerated as the wedded companions of their respective lords. 
In process of time, however, peculiar attributes may have been ascribed 
to some of them ; but, even at this day, the only goddesses in India to 
whom independent powers are ascribed, are the spouses of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva. In endeavouring, therefore, to ascertain the real 
nature of polytheism in the earliest times, it would appear that the 
female deities could have then had no distinct character, and that, con- 

* This idea frequently occurs in Sanscrit works ; but it seems to be of too metaphysical a 
nature to have occurred to mankind at the time when idolatry commenced. 

t Even the earth, howevei*, is sometimes supposed to be united to Vishnu, 
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sequently, all systems respecting the origin of idolatry, which rest on a 
contrary supposition, must be erroneous. 

But it seems to be a generally received opinion that the moon 
was a goddess, and the principal deity of several nations ; and Mr. 
Faber opens his third volume on Pagan Idolatry with this portentous 
sentence: — “ The female divinities, however apparently multiplied 
according to the genius of polytheism, ultimately resolve themselves 
into one, who is accounted the great universal mother both of gods and 
men; and this single deity is pronounced to be alike the moon in the 
firmament and the all-productive earth,” I adm it that sufficient autho- 
rities from ancient writers might be adduced in support of this opinion ; 
but I contend that it bears upon its very face the strongest marks of 
those systematic attempts to explain the Grecian system of polytheism, 
which seem to have been coeval with the first Grecian historians ; and 
that it is in direct contradiction to every principle from which idolatry 
could have originated: for, to give it even the appearance of plausi- 
bility, it must be shown that the aspect and influence of the moon are 
liable to five or six such obvious and essential changes as would have 
attracted the attention of the first men, and have induced them to 
ascribe each change to some divine power ; and no person will, I may 
suppose, maintain so improbable an opinion. If not, can any other 
conceivable cause be assigned for this alleged multiplication of one and 
the same visible object into several deities ? But there is not, at the 
same time, the slightest proof that the moon was ever considered by 
any people as a principal deity ; and, until this point be first esta- 
blished, it must be evident that the above supposition can rest on no 
grounds whatever. * It also obviously assumes the point in question, 
and instead of clearly tracing the worship of the moon from its origin, 
and explaining the causes which, as it is supposed, induced man- 
kind to adore it under the forms of several deities to whom distinct 
attributes were ascribed, it is, on the contrary, at once concluded that, 

* That Artemis could not have been originally considered the same as the’ moon, seems 
evident from both Hesiod and Apollodorus describing the latter as the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Thea : but even to Artemis there is no kind of pre-eminence assigned in Grecian 
mythology. 
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however varied these forms and their worship may have been, still they 
wei’e all intended to represent but one and the same object, the moon. 
As such diversity, however, is incontestable, it must, until the contrary 
be proved, be held to be sufficient evidence of the actual individuality 
of the female deities of antiquity, and must evince the improbability of 
their having been all originally one and the same goddess. 

This supposition, also, rests on the assumed universality of the 
opinion that the moon was a female deity ; which assumption is de- 
monstrably unfounded. For even Jablonski acknowledges that in the 
Egyptian, as well as in the German language, the moon was of the 
masculine gender ; in the Arabic it is the same ; and at this day 
in India the moon is a male deity. But Jablonski even admits far- 
ther:^ — “ Verum fateri tamen cogor, me in ipsis JEgyptiorum veterura 
monumentis antiquis, Lunce sub nomine loh eultse, vestigia qusequam 
hactenus non deprehendisse j ” and he had just before observed most 
correctly, “ Nomina exercitui coelorum, vel astris, in .^Egypto imposita, 
primitus erant simplicia et signification is proprise, ex communi ser- 
monis usu depromta. Solem gens ilia prime coluit sub nomine Solis, 
Lunam sdb nomineZ/MW<®.” * Mr. Payne Knight also remarks : — “Diana, 
of whom it (the deer) was a symbol, was in the original planetary and 
elementary worship the moon ; but in the mystic religion she appears 
to have been a personification of the all-pervading spirit, acting through 
the moon upon the earth and the waters. Hence she comprehended 
almost every other female personification, and has innumerable titles 
and symbols, expressive of almost every attribute, whether of creation, 
preservation, or destruction.”'!' But it cannot be denied that the last- 
mentioned state of any religious system incontrovertibly proves that it 
no longer remains in its primitive simplicity, and that it affords no 
evidence of that form by which it was originally distinguished. To this 
obvious consideration, however, writers have not adverted ; and instead 
of producing hypotheses which, by their manifest adaptation to the 
modes of thinking pf a rude and uncivilised people, would carry con- 
viction with them, they have preferred adopting such views of poly- 

* Pantheon Egypt., lib. iii. cap. 1. sect. 2. 

f Inquiry into the Symbol., &c., part v. sect. 114. 
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theism as could not have possibly existed in remote antiquity, and 
ivhich are evidently founded, not on the voice of popular opinion, but 
on the conclusions of speculative and philosophic minds. 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to the opinions entertained 
respecting Isis, who was unquestionably the principal goddess of Egypt ; 
but who has been described by ancient writers in such a manner as to 
render it difficult to form any satisfactory opinion of her real character. 
For, as I have before observed with regard to Osiris, had Isis been an 
impersonification of the moon, not the slightest doubt could ever have 
existed upon the subject ; as the explanation of such a circumstance 
was so easy, and liable to no misapprehension. Herodotus, however, 
identifies this goddess with Ceres ; and Diodorus Siculus says that she 
was supposed to be either Ceres, Juno, or the Moon. Plutarch remarks, 
“ In short, it is not right to consider that Osiris and Isis are either 
water, or the sun, or the earth, or the heaven ; or that Typhon is 
either fire, or drought, or the sea : but whatever is unarranged, im- 
perfect, or monstrous, that name Typhon ; and whatever is harmo- 
niously ordered, good, and beneficial, that believe to be the work of 
Isis.” In another part of the same treatise de Iside et Osiride, Plutarch 
observes, “ that Isis is, in fact, the female principle of nature, the reci- 
pient of all production ; the nurse and universal recipient according to 
Plato; and according to many she is called the thousand-namedi on 
account of her mutability and capacity to receive all forms.”* To the 

* 'H yap l(rtg scrri to tYiS <pv<rsctig %ai dsxrixov aTraTY^g xa^aTTsp xm 

Travdsypi^ vto tov UXaroovog^ vtto Bs tcov iroXKm p^uptcowpi^og xmXyirafy ha to ivaTag xmo rou Xoyon 
TpSTTop^svY) p,op(pag h^s<r$ai KUi ihag. 

The following passage from the Laznga Puran deserves attention ; but to render it intelli- 
gible to the reader I must dispense with the variety of names and epithets which are in it 
ascribed to Shiva and Gauri, or Parwati ; — Shiva is the Sujjreine Being, and Garni is 
his energy ; Shiva is the male, and Gauri the female, principle of existence ; Shiva is the 
meaning, and Gauri the voice ; Shiva is the day, and Garni the night ; Shiva is the saciificer, 
and Gauri the sacrifice ; Shiva is the heaven, and Gauri the earth ; Shiva is the sea, and 
Gauri the tide ; Shiva is the tree, and Gatiri the fruit; Shiva is Brahma, and Gauri Savitri 
(the wife of Brahma) ; Shiva is Vishnu, and Gauri Lakshoni. [In the same manner they are 
compared to all the other gods and goddesses, and even to the divine sages and their wives.] 
Shiva is every male, and Gauri every female, being; actuality is Shiva, potentiality Gauri ; 
as multitudinous sparks issue from fire, so multitudinous forms of a twofold nature proceed 
from Shiva and Gauri, of which the outward form is Gauri, but the spirit Shiva ; the senses 
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reader who is merely acquainted with Grecian mythology this descrip- 
tion of a goddess may appear vague and indistinct, but these remarks 
of Sir William Jones will at once render it appropriate and definite, 
and sufficiently explain the real character of Isis : — • “ Iswara or Isa, and 
Isani or Isi, are unquestionably the Osiris and Isis of Egypt ; for 
though neither a resemblance of names, nor a similarity of character, 
would separately prove the identity of Indian and Egyptian deities, yet 
when they both concur, with the addition of numberless corroborating 
circumstances, they seem a proof little short of demonstration. The 
female divinity, in the mythological system of the East, represents the 
active power of the male*'; and that Isi means active nature appears 
evidently from the word sacta, which is derived from sacti, or power, 
and applied to those Hindus who direct their adoration principally to 
that goddess. This feminine character of Pkacriti, or nature, is so 
familiar in most languages, and even in our own, that the gravest 
English writers, on the most serious subjects of religion and philosophy, 
speak of her operations, as if she were actually an animated being ; but 
such personifications are easily misconceived by the multitude, and 
have a strong tendency to polytheism. The principal operations of 
nature are, not the absolute annihilation and new creation of what we 
call material substances, but the temporary extinction and reproduction, 
or rather, in one word, the irammutation of forms ; whence the epithet 
Polymorphos is aptly given to nature by European philosophers : hence 
Iswara united with Isi [and in the same manner Osiris united with 
Isis] represent the secondary causes, whatever they may be, of natural 
phenomena, and principally those of temporary destruction and rege- 
neration.” f 


are Gam’i, and the power of perception Shiva; intellection is Gaui'i, and the intellect is 
Shiva ; the pedestal is Gauri, and Shiva is the lingam, the object of unceasing worship by 
men and gods ; all tilings of a feminine nature are Gauri, and all of a masculine Shiva ; the 
three worlds are but the form of Gauri, whose soul is Shiva. Thus are Shiva and Gauri 
the causes of all things, the preservers of this universe, and those to whom the adoration of 
men ought at all times to be devoutly addressed.” — Part ii. chap. 11. 

* Or rather the principle that gives activity to the power of the male, which, without 
its operation, would remain inert. Isi, consequently, cannot be considered as active nature, 
as she continues always passive until acted upon by Iswara. 
t Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. vi. p. 31 8. 
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But Shiva, or Ishwara, as it will be hereafter shown, is also consi- 
dered to be the Supreme Being, and Parvati his energy, by which this 
universe and all that it contains was produced ; and at the same time 
they appear in popular mythology under a character in which they 
greatly resemble the deities of Olympus. Nor is it improbable that, in 
process of time, the originaf attributes of Osiris and Isis may have lost 
their primitive simplicity ; and that, at the time when Grecian travel- 
lers first visited Egypt, such a variety of dissimilar qualities and powers 
may have been ascribed to them, as necessarily to occasion that 
difference of opinion respecting their real characters which occurs in 
ancient writers. * 

The conjugal relation subsisting between Osiris and Isis seems 
placed beyond all doubt by the paintings and sculptures still extant in 
Egypt ; and it appears that a similar connection between male and 
female deities may still be traced in one or two other instances : for 
Mr. Salt observes, “ The second I shall describe as appearing to be, in 
some manner, connected with Kneeph, is Neith, one of the gi'eat 
goddesses representing the firmament. Her phonetic name is written 
in two different ways, with a waving line n, two feathers e e, and the 
upper half of a circle t ; or with a vase and the upper part of a circle 
t or S ; these hieroglyphics being generally followed by a hieroglyphic 
that signifies \hejirmament, which is often found filled with stars, and 
is occasionally changed into one of the outstretched figures that over- 
hang the zodiac. The hieroglyphics signifying the firmament also 
form a sort of canopy over every design of consequence throughout 
Egypt. She is also represented as a human figui’e with the head of a 
lion, and as such is the companion of Kneeph ; and the goose and 
globe, with a feminine distinction, signifying the daughter of the smif are 

* I cannot conclude this point without adverting to the following passage in the thiril 
volume (p. 3*) of Faber's work on Pagan Idolatry : — Then we are told that Devi, or the 
goddess, multiplies herself into the three forms of Parvati, Lachmi, and Sarasvati; and 
afterwards assumes as many subordinate characters as there are female divinities in the 
mythology of Hindustan. Yet each of these is severally, as we are assured, both the moon 
and the earth; and each is represented by the common symbols of the cow and the lotos.” 
Because the first sentence is perfectly correct, but the second altogether erroneous ; for the 
moon is in India a male deity; and though the earth is in reality but a form of Devi, yet 
in appearance, she is always acknowledged to have individual existeiice. 
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then generally annexed to her phonetic name. On a mummy case in 
my possession, this goddess, as an outstretched figure, is represented as 
supported by Kneeph, who stands over a green figure recumbent, which 
may probably designate Egypt, or the earth.” ♦ But that any people 
ever deified the upper and lower firmament, as supposed by Mr. Salt, 
seems in the highest degree improbable ; nor do I clearly understand 
what the sensible objects are which he intends to denote by ■ these 
terras. Besides, all ancient authors, I believe, except Plutarch, identify 
this goddess with Minerva ; and, however remote the resemblance may 
have been, it is most reasonable to suppose that she must have been 
one of the principal Egyptian deities. If, also, it be admitted that 
Gneph was one of the three divine hypostases, and that Neith was 
united to him in marriage, it would follow that she was probably dis- 
tinguished by the same attributes ; or, if any independent power were 
ascribed to her, it would be such as assimilated with these attributes. 
The celebrated inscription, therefore, on the temple at Sais, “ I am all 
that was, is, or will be, and no mortal has removed my veil,” would be 
equally applicable to her as to Isis ; and Jablonski has, perhaps, cor- 
rectly expressed her real character in these words “ Neitham ab 
jEgyptiis praesidem habitum fuisse sapientise, eoque potissimum Grmcos 
deam hanc dixisse Minervam, vel earn cum Minerva sua comparasse, 
arabigi non potest. . . . Nec omittendum, quod Proclus in Timaeum de 
Minerva .Egyptiorum observat. Verba Latine a me versa brevitatis 
studio hie appono. Est igitur dea hcec queedam opifex, invisibilis simul 

Essay on Hieroglyphics^ p. 36. 

With respects however^ to the phonetic system, I must, as a philologist, be permitted to 
remark, that it depends entirely upon an assumption that Cojitic was the ancient language of 
Egypt. But in what manner is it proved that this language was preserved, notwithstanding 
the country was conquered by the Persians, the Macedonians, the Romans, and the Arabs? 
For the authorities quoted by M. Quatremere merely establish that, until its conquest by 
the Arabs, a language still continued in use which was denominated Egyptian ; but that it 
was precisely the same as the one spoken in tlie time of Cambyses, or even as the present 
Coptic, remains not only unproved, but is also obviously unsusceptible of proof without 
the assistance of manuscripts. Another decipherer might, therefore, assume another lan- 
guage as the basis of a new' phonetic system ; and it would evidently require a most copious 
collection of hieroglyphics, and a most careful examination of them, to determine incontro- 
vertibly that they could not be arranged into groups reducible into significant words in any 
other language than Coptic. 
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eivisibilis, cui ccelum quidein sortito ohtigit ; sed quce tamen generationes 
speciemm irradiat — ideoque cumprimis virtus comtituta est, qucB cimcta 
movet.”* Nor can it fail to be considered as a most remarkable coin- 
cidence, that, after the lapse of so manj ages, Sarasvati, the wedded 
companion of the creative power of the Hindu triad, should still he 
adored as the deity presiding over speech, eloquence, and wisdom, f 
It would seem, also, that Ammon, the preservative power of the 
Egyptian triad, was, in the same manner, the lord of one of the 
goddesses. For IVI. Champollion observes : — “ Les has reliefs 
Egyptiens nous montrent assez souvent a la suite d’ Ammon, une 
deese dont les chairs sont peintes tantdt en vert, tantot en jaune, mais 
dont le signe distinctif est une grande feuilk qui s’eleve au-dessus de sa 
coifFiiie. Sui le devant d un autel soutenu par une statue de granit, 
qui fait partie de la riche collection d’antiquites de M. Durand^ cette 

meme deesse est figuree donnant la main au dieu Ammon Le 

nom Ineroglyphique de la deesse ecrit en lettres Coptes sate ou sati, est 
done incontestablement le meme que le nom PATHS ou SATJS de I’in- 
scription de Sehrele.”^ 


But of this goddess no notice occurs in any ancient writer, unless she 
may be the one who was assimilated to the Venus of the Greeks, whose 
Egyptian name has not been yet satisfactorily determined : for Hero- 
dotus affords no information on this point ; but Diodorus Siculus, as he 
mentions her among the five deities born on the intercalary days, 
would seem to have considered her to be the same as the Nephthys of 
Blutarcli. This last author, however, says that Nephthys was supposed 
to be either Venus, or Teleutes, or Victory ; but from an identification 
with deities of such opposite characters no reasonable conclusion can 
be deduced. The reasoning, also, of Jablonski, with respect to Athor 
and Nephthys, is singularly perplexed and unsatisfactory ; for he 
adduces strong proofs tliat Athor was the Egyptian name of Venus, 
and yet he rejects them all on very inadequate grounds, and concludes 
that J\thor was a deification of night. But he admits, « numen hoc 

Pantheon Egypt, lib, i. cap. iii. sect 10. 
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Noctis, cujus et nomen et potestatem explicuimus, per totam jEgyptum 
templa liabuit complura, celebria, a multis frequentata, cultu ejus et 
laudibus personantia.” ^ It may, howeveiv be safely aifirmed, that 
Night was never, amongst any people, considered as a principal god- 
dess ; and, in fact, the ascribing to her any divine jjower is quite 
incompatible with the common opinion of mankind, f But Jablonski 
seems to have been more successful in evincing that Nephthys could 
not have been the goddess whom the Greeks assimilated to Venus; 
and if it be admitted that Typhon was merely a divine impersonifica- 
tion of water, the following remarks of Cudworth may appear, as far as 
they regard the real character of this deity, to be well founded: — 
“ Yet, as the learned Bochart hath observed, it (the word Neptune) 
may, with greater probability, be derived from the Egyptian word 
Plutarch telling us, on ;ia:Acucr< Tfig yvjg r« jcai 

TTOL^cp.ce. ;:cit ivjg B'xXix.T(rifig’ that the Egyptians called the maritime 

parts of land, or such as border on the sea, Nephthus; which conjecture 
may be farther confirmed from what the same Plutarch elsewhere 
writes, that as Isis was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was 
called Nephthus. From whence one might collect, that as Isis was 
taken sometimes for the earth, or the goddess presiding over it, so 
Nephthus was the goddess of the sea.” J 

But if Nephthys be not the same as Venus, it may not seem im- 
probable that the Egyptian goddess intended by this appellation, not 
indeed the popular, but the celestial ^ Venus of the Gi'eeks, may have 
been the wedded companion of the preservative power of the Egyptian 

Pantheon Egypt, lib. i. cap. 1. sect 15. 

f The character of Night is well described in these verses of one of the hymns ascribed 
to Orpheus : — 

y^cctpovtroi Kent rjpsfjLi-^ TrokvVTrvcpy 
'EvippOG'uvrjy TSpTrvy)^ (piXoTruwu^s^ jLVjTYjp ovsipcjov* 
x\Yf$ofLspifjiv’ ayu^r} re, ttovcov cevaTrauenv ey^overot. 

Intellectual System, book i, chap. 4. sect 18. 

§ In Platonis Convivio this passage occurs : — ru ^ (mbh ys ttov TrpecrSvTspa^ 
Kdi cept^yjToop^ Ovpotvov ^vyccTYjp, rjv Bs xcti oupa.vnxv S7rovofLU^oiJ.£V* ^ vsoiTBpu^ Aio$ Tcai Aicov^jc, 
'truvBrjfji^ov Pausanias, also, mentions the celestial Venus in several passages of his 

work, but such allusions are not sufficient to explain her real character. 
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triad. Her attributes, however, are not distinctly known ; and it is not, 
therefore, unlikely that they are too much restricted in the beautiful 
lines with which Lucretius commences his poem, and that they in 
reality bore much resemblance to the divine qualities ascribed to 
Lakshmi, the beloved wife of Vishnu, in the following passao'e of the 
Vishnu Praise be to thee, O mother of all things, Source of 

prosperity, dweller in the bosom of Vishnu ! Thou art the efficient 
cause of existence, the fiery power which purifies this world, the mani- 
fester of twilight, night, and day ! Thou art understanding, faith, and 
wisdom, the fount of learning, the giver of beatitude ; and by thee, O 
goddess, is this universe filled with various forms, beautiful and unbeau- 
tiful ! Deserted by thee the three worlds sink into annihilation, and 
supported by thee they enjoy prosperity ! Blessed by thy presence, men 
are rendered happy by wives, children, friends, houses, and riches ; by 
health, power, victory over enemies, and contentedness ! Thou, O be- 
loved of Vishnu, art the mother of all creation, and thy fostering care 
pervadeth all things movable and immovable ; but without thy'" pre- 
sence, nor wives, nor children, nor friends, nor riches, would ffiadden 
men ; nor animals, nor verdure, nor fertility adorn the earth. But what 
tongue, even of the most learned, can adequately eulogise thy wondrous 
and mysterious qualities ? ” It will hence no doubt be admitted, that 
the goddess of prosperity and abundance, emphatically named the mother 
and the moi/rci' of the mwerse, is a most appropriate conjugal com- 

EgyPti™ ; and that 
e e 18 sulEaent resemblance between the Lakshmi of the Hindus 

hi hel: f Greeks, to render it not improbable 

ctlll T fu appellation, was 

actually distinguished by attributes similar to those which are at this 

Wdia ascribed to the beloved and inseparable complnln 
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There still remain two Egyptian goddesses not yet adverted to, 
Bubastis or Diana, and Buto or Latona, who are noticed by ancient 
writers ; but, except this identification, nothing whatever is known 
respecting them. It would, therefore, be useless to enter into an ex- 
amination of the different opinions of modern authors as to their attri- 
butes and real character, as it would not lead to any rational conclusion 
on the subject. 

Such are the notices relating to the Egyptian religion which occur 
in ancient writers, and their total inadequacy to convey any complete 
and satisfactory knowledge of it must be self-evident. Arguing, how- 
ever, from these imperfect indications, and from the principles in which 
polytheism most likely originated, it may not seem improbable that in 
its primitive state the Egyptian bore a strong resemblance to that form 
of idolatry which even at this day prevails in India. It cannot, therefore, 
be unreasonable to conclude that the Egyptians acknowledged one 
supreme self-existent Being ; and that this belief did not attract the 
attention of foreign enquirers, in consequence of its not being mani- 
fested by the erection of temples and images or any other mode of 
external worship. That the Egyptians held that, in all operations 
connected with the creation and existence of this universe, the one 
God, being without form and quality, acted not directly, but through the 
intervention of three divine powers' which had proceeded from his 
essence in an ineffable manner, and were named Cneph, Ammon, and 
Osiris. That under some notion of a union of the male and female 
principles being indispensable for producing action, the Egyptians had 
assigned, as conjugal companions to these gods, the goddesses Neith, 
Athar or Venus, and Isis, So far the conclusion may seem to rest on 
admissible grounds, but the slightest inspection of the plates of 
Denon’s Voyage en Egypte, or even of the Mensis Isiaca, will at once 
evince that, were this conclusion even granted, it would be of scarcely 
any assistance in explaining the singularly complicated system of 
Egyptian polytheism. Must it not, therefore, be more conducive to 
the promotion of real knowledge to admit this ignorance unreservedly, 
than to construct hypotheses on mere gi'atuitous assumptions, for the 
purpose of elucidating that which is clearly unsusceptible of elucida- 
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tion ? * Were these hypotheses, however, confined entirely to Egypt, 
they would be of little importance, but unfortunately they extend their 
influence to all subjects of antiquarian and historical research ; and 
thus materially contribute to impede the rectification of error, and to 
prevent just views being taken of the civilisation, religion, and history 
of the nations of antiquity. 

* Should it even, be found possible to explain, by means of the phonetic system, hiero- 
giyphical inscriptions, it cannot be supposed that these contain any information whicli would 
tend to discover the hidden meaning, which is, no doubt, concealed under the positions and 
figures of the Egyptian deities, their symbols, head-dresses, and all the other accessaries by 
which they are invariably accompanied; and, until this be ascertained, the Egyptian religion 
must evidently remain an enigma that admits not of solution. 


CHAP. III. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OP ASIA MINOR, GREECE, ETRUEIA, AND LATIUM. 

It cannot be disputed that, according to the prevalent opinion of 
antiquity, Greece was indebted for the principal part of its religion to 
Egypt ; and, as far as I am aware, this opinion has been adopted by 
every modern writer who has touched upon this subject. To contro- 
vert, therefore, an admitted fact may seem presumptuous, yet it may be 
allowable to examine the grounds on which its existence has been so 
universally assumed ; and, should these clearly appear to be insufficient, 
it must necessarily follow that the real origin of the Grecian system of 
polytheism has been hitherto misunderstood. Nor will it, perhaps, be 
denied, that, in historical researches, the only guide which can lead to 
the ascertainment of truth, is a strict application of those principles of 
evidence that induce men to give their assent to human testimony in 
the common affairs of life. For, in such researches, probability and 
certainty should be always clearly distinguished ; and, though the writer 
may present his inferences for the consideration of the reader, he ought 
not to ascribe to them that importance which belongs alone to circum- 
stances supported by the requisite proof But it is too much the cus- 
tom to found an elaborate systera on authorities either questionable or 
inapplicable, or on conclusions deduced from a few isolated facts, too 
obviously tortured into a construction which was never intended by the 
author who may have mentioned them. 

On this occasion, however, the received opinion rests principally, if 
not entirely, on the testimony of a single witness contained in these 
often- quoted words of Herodotus : — “ Almost all the names of the gods 
have come from Egypt into Greece: for, on enquiry, I have found 
that they were received from Barbarians, and I think principally from 
Egypt ; because, with the exception of those of Neptune, the Tynda- 
ridae, Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the names of 
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all the other gods have been known in Egypt from time immemoria]. 
I merely repeat what the Egyptians themselves say.” * It must be 
here particularly recollected, that this opinion relates to an occurrence 
which, according to the received system of chronology, must have 
taken place about eleven hundeed years previously to Herodotus’s 
visiting Egypt ; and that it depends entirely on verbal informatmi, md 
on the resemblance, the particulars of which he does not explain, 
which Herodotus supposed to exist between certain deities of Egypt 
and Greece. But so obviously liable to error are such premises, that 
any conclusion deduced from them must be extremely questionable. 
If, also, the premises themselves be obviously inconsistent and inaccu- 
rate, and the judgment of the writer be at the same time vacillating 
and illogical, what degree of credit can be due to any opinion which 
he may have formed ? 

But the numerous circumstances which so obviously invalidate this 
testimony seem to have been entirely disregarded, as not the slightest 
attempt has ever been made to reconcile it with the accounts given of 
the Grecian system of polytheism by other writers ; for Herodotus 
expressly excludes from the number of Egyptian deities Neptune and 
Juno, and he nowhere identifies any one of them with Pluto. It must, 
however, be evident that these three deities have formed, from the 
time of Homer and Hesiod, so essential and constituent a part of Gre- 
cian mythology, that it is utterly improbable that they could have been 
introduced into it after its first establishment. Herodotus, at the same 
time, enters into no explanation of the causes that had occasioned the 
remarkable difference which is observable in the relative importance 
and dignity ascribed by him to the gods of Greece and Egypt ; for 
he unequivocally admits that Isis and Osiris were the principal deities 
of the latter country, and. yet he identifies them with Ceres and 
Dionusos, who most certainly never enjoyed that pre-eminence in 

Ss xai Ttavra. ra ovvoix-aru twv ■Sscov sJ Aiyvarov sXijAuSs sj ti;v 'EAXctSa. hon jxevyap 
ex r(ov ^apSapciiv rjXst, •mjy^a.mp.evos ourco supicrxto sov. doxeco S’ coy {/.aMcrra. wk’ AiyuTirou 
bn yap dri Uoasihaivoi, xai Aioirxoupaiy, xai ‘Hptjj, xai 'Iitthjs, xa.i ©epio;, xai Xaptrcov, xai 
KijpijjScov, rcuy aWcov Sscuv Aiyuirrioicri aisi xots ra ovvopcara srn sv tij xwpjj. Asya) ra Xeyvjrt a'jroc 
Acyvirnot. — Lib. ii. cap. SO. 
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Greece.^ The Egyptian gods, too, whom he assimilates to Pan, 
Dionusos, and Hercules, he describes as in every respect different 
from them ; and he affords his reader no means of judging whether 
his identification of certain Egyptian deities with Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, Minerva, Venus, Latona, and Diana, is well founded or otherwise. 
There appears, also, to be the strongest evidence that the paintings and 
sculptures still extant in Egypt existed at the time when it was visited 
by Herodotus ; and it must hence necessarily follow, that not a single 
god of Egypt could, in outward appearance, have then borne the 
slightest resemblance to any god of Greece. The names, too, he admits, 
were different; and, consequently, the grounds which led him to affirm 
that the deities of the two countries, with a few exceptions, were the 
same, must have rested on the knowledge which he possessed of his 
own religion, and on the information which he received concerning the 
origin, actions, and attributes of the Egyptian gods. Had he, there- 
fore, stated the circumstances on which his opinion was founded, a 
judgment might be formed with respect to its justness ; but as he has 
carefully refrained from explaining the nature of the Egyptian religion, 
and even from describing the figures of the gods, and their remarkable 
symbols, nothing appears from which it can be reasonably concluded 
that this opinion, invalidated as it is by various considerations, is 
entitled to that implicit deference which it has so universally received. f 
But, even of his own religion, Herodotus clearly possessed no 
accurate knowledge ; and his account of it is so improbable and irra- 
tional, as to destroy all confidence in his ability to draw a just con- 
clusion from well-established premises. I must, therefore, be allowed, 
in order to place this point in its proper light, to quote a rather long 
passage from so well-known an author. — “The Pelasgi, as I heard at 
Dodona, at first, in worshipping the gods, sacrificed all things to them; 
but they did not distinguish any one of them by either name or 

* I mean, of course, in its popular and most ancient mythology; for the rank assigned 
to these deities in the mysteries is not sufficiently ascertained. 

f Josephus, also, has remarked: — MavsScev S’ to ysvof uvrjp Aiyvm'io;, tyu ’ExxniviKnc 
jj.eTBO'yYjxais oraiSsictf, w; S);Xof ectt* ** yiypa.fs yap 'EXX«Sj t))v icarpiov Icrroptav, sx ts tcov lepcov, 
d>; (p/jcriv avros, p.srappacrai, iroXXa. rov ‘HpoSoTOV sXey^si rm Atymnaxcov ws’ uyvoia; s4>sv~ 
cp-svav . — Contra Ajsionem, lib. i. cap, 14. 

I 2 
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epithet, as they never had heard any. But they called them gods, on 
account of their harmoniously ordering and arranging all things."^ 
After a long time, however, they became acquainted with the names 
of the gods which had come from Egypt, with the exception of that 
of Dionusos, which they learned much later ; and some time after 
they consulted the oracle at Dodona, respecting whether they should 
make use of the names introduced by the Barbarians, and the oracle 
advised them to adopt them. From that period the Pelasgi wor- 
shipped the gods by these names, and from the Pelasgi the Hellenes 
received them. But whence each of these deities derived his origin, 
and whether they have all eternally existed, and what their particular 
forms may be, these are questions which remained unknown from 
ancient times even until yesterday, if I may so express myself ; for 
Hesiod and Homer, who lived not more than four hundred years 
before me, were the first who composed a theogony for the Greeks, and 
ascribed to the gods distinct epithets, and dignities, and functions, and 
figures. The first part of what I have just mentioned is the result of 
information which I received from the priests of Dodona, the latter is 
my own opinion.” f 

It will be at once obvious, that the latter part of this passage is in- 
consistent with the former ; for, if Homer and Hesiod were the persons 
who first gave a fixed form to the Grecian mythology, the account 
given to Herodotus by the priests of Dodona must be incorrect, 
because, as the mere names only of the gods were introduced from 
Egypt into Greece, it must follow that their attributes, characters, and 
relations to each other, must have been previously known to the 
inhabitants of the latter country. It does not appear, however, to have 
been observed, that, according to this account, the gods 'premomly existed 
in Greece^ and that it was their names only which were derived from 
Egypt ; and, consequently, the correctness of this last opinion depends 
simply on the probability or improbability of any people having ever 
worshipped a number of divine beings under the general term gods^ 

0?ou^ h 'irpoiTciivoi^acrGiv awo rou romrov, on ra iravra 7 rpyiyiJ.otTCi non 

Tcicras vojicc^ 

f Herod.j lib. ii. cap. 5% 5S. 
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without appropriating to each of them a distinct appellation. This cir- 
cumstance Mr. Mitford thus ingeniously explains ; — “ Herodotus, after 
giving an account of the origin of the names of the principal Grecian 
divinities, proceeds to tell us that, being at Dodona, he was there 
assured (apparently by the priests of the far-famed temple of Jupiter) 
that anciently the Pelasgian ancestors of the Grecian people sacrificed 
and prayed to gods to whom they gave no name or distinguishing 
appellation ; for, he adds, they had never heard of any : but they called 
them gods as the disposers and rulers of all things. It is hence evident 
that the Pelasgians can have acknowledged but one god; for where 
many gods are believed, distinguishing appellations will and must be 
given ; but the unity of the deity precludes the necessity of names.” * 
But the pi'evalehce of idolatry, at the period here assumed, is too 
unquestionable a fact to admit of its being supposed that the Pelasgi 
were the only people then exempt from it ; and as most assuredly no 
instance can be adduced of gods having ever been worshipped undis- 
tinguished by any names by which they might be invoked or even 
spoken of, it must necessarily follow that the information given to 
Herodotus by the priests of Dodona is undeserving of any attention 
whatever. 

Before, also, it can be received as an established fact that Greece 
was indebted to Egypt for the names of its gods, or for any part of its 
religion, it is indispensable to prove the particular manner in which 
this introduction was effected, and on this essential point all ancient 
authors are entirely silent. Modern writers, however, have, without 
any sufficient data, constructed various hypotheses for the explanation 
of this circumstance ; but the general opinion respecting it seems to be 
accurately and concisely stated in these words of Mr. Mitford : — “It ap- 
pears that, in a very remote period, some revolution in Egypt, whose 
early transactions are otherwise little known to us, compelled a large 
proportion of the inhabitants to seek foreign settlements. To this event 
Crete probably owed its early civilisation. Some of the best supported 
of ancient Grecian traditions relate the establishment of Egyptian colo- 


History of Greece, voL i. p*70. 
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nies in Greece ; iv&diliiom so little accommodated to national prejudice, 
yet so very generally received, and so perfectly consonant to all known 
history, that for their most essential circumstances they seem unques- 
tionable.” * But I am not aware of a single writer who has stated in 
express terras that Egyptian colonies were established in Greece ; 
though from the following passages of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo 
such a conclusion might perhaps be admissible. For the former has 
observed : “ The Egyptians say, that after this many emigrations from 

Egypt to different parts of the world took place ; for Belus led a band 
of emigrants to Babylon;. . . .and those who proceeded with Danaus 
occupied Argos, almost the most ancient city of Greece. Egyptian 
emigrants, also, founded the Colchic and Jewish nations.” "f And Strabo 
says, “ Pelops led people from Phrygia into the country, denominated 
from him Peloponnesus ; and also Danaus from Egypt.” % But all 
preceding authors have distinctly intimated that Danaus arrived at 
Argos in a single ship : and that this was the generally received tradition 
seems evident from this entry in the Arundel marbles : “ Ep. 9. A quo 
navis prima ex Egypto solvens in Grseciam appulit, et vocata est Pen- 
tecontorus, et Danai filim,” &c. § ; and from Apollodorus likewise 
adopting it, as he states, “ Egyptus had by many wives fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters. A disagreement subsequently taking place 

* History of Greece, vol. i. p. 20. In a note, Mr. Mitfoi'd, in support of this statement, 
refers generally to Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isoerates, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
iEschylus, and Euripides, but without citing any particular passages from their works. Tliis 
mode of quotation is alone a strong presumption that these authors contain nothing which 
would establish the correctness of this opinion. 

A remai’kable instance, also, of the mistakes into which prevention will lead an author, 
occurs in diis hnmediately following passage: — “ Argos, according to all accounts, was an 
Egyptian colony and in support of this statement is cited Thucyd. lib. i. cap. 3. But in 
this chapter neither Argos nor an Egrqrtian colony is inentionecl, nor is there even the 
slightest allusion made to such a subject. 

j- 01 Oe ouv AiyiwrTioi <p«(n aai /israi ravra avotxtai irKstarai eJ Aiyu^rroo xara ’natroM Siacrwapijvai 
TV)V oiKOUf<.sv)jv. ei; BaSuXcova p.£V yap ayaysiv amizous BijXov. . . . Asyoviri Ss xsci rovg wtpi rov Aamoi/ 
op/^rjSsvras of/,oicoi szsi^iv (ruvoixcrai ri)v ap^aiOTemjV twv irap’ 'EAXrycri woAsaiv Apyog, to, rs 

Tcoy Ko>.)/aiy e^yo; sv rca Ilovrce, xai to rcey lovSaixv am l^sc^ov ApaSiag xai ^upiag, oixicrai rtvag 
opfiriSsvTa; Trap’ sauTcov . — Lib. i. cap. 28. 

j; UsXoTOs p-sv sx Trjg ^pvyiag sirayop.svou Aaov sig rijv a*" auTOv xXvilstorav ITsAoworyjjo-oy, 
Aavaou h Aiyuvrou . — Lib. vii. p. 321. 

5 Marmora Oxon., ed. Oxon. 1676. p. 160 . 
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between them, and Danaus fearing the sons of Egyptus, by the inspir- 
ation of Minerva, prepared the first fifty-oared vessel, and embarking 
with his daughters fled from Egypt.” * So far, also, is ^schylus from 
considering Danaus to be the leader of a colony, that be describes him 
as a suppliant; and his daughters, in the commencement of the tragedy 
of the Supplicants, thus express themselves : 

u Protector of the suppliant ! gracious Jove ! 

Look with an eye of pity on this train. 

Which from the gentle depths of Nile have sped 
Their naval enterprise. Those sacred fields. 

That border on the Syrian wastes, we leave, 

Not by the voice of public justice doomki 
For blood, but willing fugitives from youths 
Too near allied, whose impious love would raise 
Perforce the nuptial bed by us abhorrkl ; 

Sons of Egyptus they. Our father Danaus, 

On whose authority we build our counsels, 

And strengthen our abhorrence, plannkl these measures. 

And wrought us to this honourable toil, 

To wing our swift flight o’er the billowy main. 

And reach the shores of Argos.” 

And in another place : — 

The dashing oar, the swelling sail, 

That caught the favourable gale, 

Safe from the storm, nor I complain, 

Wafted our frail bark o’er the main.”f 

Apollodori Bib., lib. ii. cap. 1. 

f I have availed myself of Potter’s translation. The last four verses, however, seem so 
strangelytranslatedjthatladdtheoriginal: — 

JJXciTcc [JI.SV ovv kmppaifYlS 

A 0^0^, aXa (rrsyoov^ Bopog 
A^sipi^arov [/J* ctliv 'Kvoaig* 

Ou^e TBXsvrccg, V, 13S— 136. 

It hence seems very improbable, that, in the following lines of Euripides, in Archelao 
(the only ones of this poet in which the name of Danaus occurs), the term c^Ktcrs could have 
been intended to signify either the establishment of a colony, or the founding of a city : — 
Aavcioc^ 6 TTsvrsKoyra r/rarvipi 

NsiXou XiTTcov TcakXicrrov sk ycciyjg vBoop* 
rOg sx [/.skapi^SpoToio yr\v}pQvroti poag 
AiSiOTTi^og yyjg} ^vix^ av rctxYj 
Ts$pi7r7rov ovrog yjXioo di^ cci$£p<x* 

sg Apyog cpxi<r^ mKiv^ 

TlsXa(Tyia)Tctg S’ a)Vopi,u(riJievovg to Trpiv 
Aavaoug xci\ei(ricci voptov s&yjx^ ‘EAX(3tSof. 

Eurip. Opera, ed. Musg. Lips. 1779, tom. ii. p. 4^8. 
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Mr. Mitford has farther stated : “ With Ogyges, however, even rumour 
of events in Attica ceases till Cecrops became prince of the province, 
leading thither, according to the most received and probable accounts, 
a colony from Egypt.” But for this assertion Mr. Mitford quotes no 
authority, nor can I discover any* * * § ; and, on the contrary, Apollodorus 
affirms, Keic^o^ olmtox^uv, (TVf^ipvi? KUi ^^a-^ovrog, tv^v krrtxnv 

sCcsa-iXeure TrpuTo;. f According, also, to the received system of chronology, 
Cecrops flourished about the year 1556 B. G., and Danaus arrived in 
Greece in 1511 B. C. ; and it must, therefore, be evident, that any 
traditions relating to such, remote times must be extremely dubious. 
But, comparing together all the indications of such events that occur in 
ancient writers, it cannot be denied, that the utmost which can be justly 
concluded from them is, that some distinguished foreigners, with a few 
followers, may have migrated into Greece, and as far as individual in- 
fluence extended may have contributed to its civilisation j: ; but there 
is not the slightest proof that Egyptian colonies had formed any esta- 
blishments in that country in the sixteenth century before the Christian 

The modus operandi being thus not only disproved, but it being 
established on the authority of Herodotus himself, that the gods existed 
in Greece previously to the introduction theirnames ^ from Egypt, it 

* In Wesseling’s edition, however, of Diodorus Siculus, this note occur.s in tom, i. p. 33. : 
— “ A P almerii sententia nihil admodum recedit Jo. Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 1 1 1 . : 
inquit, memorat Diodorus, Petem MenestJiei fatrem, Cecropem, et Erechtheum : deshleratur 
Cecropis nomen ; locus enim mutihis est ; sed res indicat, rov yap IIsTJiv rov nanpa Msiis<r$so; tou 
arparewavro; sigTpoiav * * [deswit nonnulla) * * ipavsptoi Aiyvirnov map^avra, tux-^v verspov 
ASvjKijcrf ■jroAiT £)«5 ts xai ^acnKsias. Scpuijf S’ avrov yeyovoro;. Ista in, editis male coiijuncfa sunt. 
Petals cnim Oniei flius, Ereclithei irgis nepos, ah JEgeo Athenis pulsus in Pliocide consenuit ; 
Ccci'ops autem ct et res Athenarum. Cui et ego adstipulor,” adds Wesseling. 

f Bib. lib.iii. c. 14. 

t lor instance, the establishment of the Phcenician Cadmus at Thebes seems to have 
been a tradition so generally credited in antiquity, as to render it probable that this simple 
circumstance really occurred. . But that he either led a colony there, or was despatched by 
his father in search ot his sister, who had been carried away by Jupiter in the form of a bulh 
,are events which cannot certainly command belief. 

§ But it is universally admitted by ancient writers themselves, and seems fully proved by 
modern researches, that the names of the Egyptian and Grecian deities are totally dissimilar. 
Even on this point, therefore, not the slightest credit is due to the information given by 
Herodotus, L’Abbe Foucher, however, makes these very singular remarks : — ^"11 seroit 
a souhaiter qii’Herodote nous eut appris comment il avoit fait cette verification ; on voit, il 
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must necessarily follow, that there are no grounds whatever for suppos- 
ing that the deities of Homer and Hesiod differed in any respect from 
those which had been adored in ancient times by the Pelasgi. But 
Eusebius has affirmed, that “the mythology of Greece consisted of 
nothing but excerptions and misconstructions of more ancient systems, 
as it was evinced not only by the opinions of the different historians 
whom he had cited, but by the very nature of the theology of the 
Greeks ; since there was nothing whatever domestic in their accounts 
of the gods, as these were derived entirely from the fables of foreign 
nations.” * No authority, however, quoted by Eusebius, justifies this 
unqualified conclusion ; nor has even Diodorus Siculus, on whom he 
principally relies, stated that Greece derived its religion from Egypt 
or from any other country. It is, at the same time, singular that, in 
ascribing this origin to Grecian mythology, Eusebius did not support 
his opinion by adducing instances of similarity or identity between it 
and other systems of polytheism. For it must be evident that the 
mere affirming that a certain god of one country was the same as a cer- 
tain god of another country, conveys no information whatever ; and, 
on the contrary, in cases of such dissimilarity as exists between the 
names, figures, and symbols of the deities of Greece, Egypt, and Phoe- 
nicia, this dissimilarity must be primd Jade strong presumption that 
such affirmation is unfounded. Nothing, consequently, could satisfac- 
torily establish the alleged identity, except sufficient proof that, not- 
withstanding this external difference, there still was such a resemblance 
between the actions, attributes, and characters of the two deities com- 


est vrai, de la conforniite entre les noms E^g^’ptieiis et Grecs de qiielques-iines de ces 
divinites. Pan est iin nom qiii peut-etre passd sans alt&ation de TE gyptien dans le Grec : 
Plephaistos est probablenient le dieu E^'gyptien Pthas • on donne les m^mes noms a Latone 
et a Plercule (Leto, Herakies), soit qu’on en parle comnie de divinites Greqoes on comme 
de divinites E'^gyptiennes ; mais quel rapport entre Amoim et Zeus^ Osiris et Dionusos^ Isis et 
Demit er^ Horus et Apollon^ Bouhasfis et Art^iiiis^ Taoitth et Heymes P II seroit nianmoins 
timiraire de donner wi dementi d notre historien, Qiioiqtiil sut^ aussi Men que nous^ que ces 
noms de dietix 'liaooient aucune ressemblance sensible^ il ne laisse pas di assurer^ apres tm mur 
examen^ que les Jioms des dieuoc etr angers sont venus aux Grecs plutot de IE'gyj)te que de tozite 
autre nation ” 1 ! — Memoires de ?Acad. des Insc., tom. xxxiv. p. 481. 

Priep. Evan., lib. ii. cap, I . 
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pared together, as could leave no doubt but they were one and the 
same. With regard, however, to these essential circumstances, Eusebius 
in the Prseparatio Evangelica is totally silent, nor, judging from that 
work, does he appear to have possessed any accurate acquaintance with 
the religions of Egypt and Phoenicia; and, consequently, his opinion 
rests on too insufficient grounds to admit of its being received as any 
evidence that the mythology of Greece was of a foreign, and not of a 
domestic, origin. 

Had not, however, almost all writers, ancient and modern, united 
in a general conspiracy to dispossess the Pelasgi of that pre-eminence 
amongst the people of antiquity, to which they are so justly entitled, 
no doubt respecting the real origin of the Grecian system of polytheism 
could ever have existed : for Mr. Mitford has stated with the greatest 
accuracy, that “among the uncertain traditions of various hordes, who 
in early times overran this country *, the Pelasgian name is eminent. 
The name may be traced back into Asia : it is found in the islands ; 
and the people who bore it appear to have spread far on the continent 
of Europe, since they are reckoned among the earliest inhabitants of 
Italy. It was very generally acknowledged, as the accurate and 
judicious Strabo assures us, that the Pelasgians were established all 
over Greece, and that they were the first people who became powerful 
there. Consonant to this, we find every mention of the Pelasgians by 
Herodotus and Thucydides ; from the former of whom we learn, that 
Pelasgia was once a general name for the country. But a passage of 
the poet fiEschylus concerning this people, for its antiquity, evident 
honesty, its probability, and its consistency with all other remaining 
evidence of best authority, appears to deserve particular notice. The 
Pelasgian princes, he says, extended their dominion over all the north- 
ern parts of Greece, together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far 
as the river Strymon eastward, and the sea beyond the Dodonean 
mountains westward.” f Mr. Mitford farther states, that “ it appears 

* To the expressions, however, hordes and merrunning the country I object ; as, even from 
Mr. Mitford’s own showing, the Pelasgi could not have been a rude and barbarous people, 
nor the mere temporary occupants of Greece. 

t History of Greece, vol. i. p. 20. And yet Mr. Mitford maintains that the Greek nation 
derived its origin from a mixture of the Pelasgian, and possibly some other barbarous hordes, 
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from a strong concurrence of ch’cumstances recorded by ancient 
writers, that the early inhabitants of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Greece 
were the same people. . . . In the Grecian mythology we find contmual 
references to Asiatic and Thracian stories; and even in the heroic 
ages, which followed the mystic, the Greeks and Asiatics appear to 
have communicated as kindred people. Pelops, a fugitive Asiatic 
prince, acquired a kingdom by marriage in Peloponnesus; and Bellero- 
phon, a prince of Corinth, in the same manner acquired the kingdom 
of Lycia in Asia, Herodotus remarks, that the Lydian laws and 
manners, even in his time, very nearly resembled the Grecian ; and 
the Lycians and Pamphylians were so evidently of the same race with 
the Greeks, that he supposed them to be emigrants from Crete, from 
Athens, and other parts of Greece. The inhabitants of Thrace are not 
distinguished by Homer for that peculiar barbarism which afterwards 
characterised them ; apparently they were upon a level neai'ly in civilisa- 
tion with the other people around the ^Egean.” * Bishop Marsh, also, 
remarks, “ By means of the data, collected in this chapter, we may 
trace the Pelasgi throughout the whole of Greece, and onward through 
Thrace to the Hellespont. The Greek writers, as we have seen, repre- 
sent either Achaia or Arcadia as the original seat of the Pelasgi ; 
whence they are supposed to have migrated to Thessaly, and from 
Thessaly to Thrace. The question Jio%& the Pelasgi came to be the first 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus was easily resolved by making them kvtc- 
yjovi?. But as we know that Europe was peopled from Asia, either 
the first settlers in Peloponnesus travei'sed the .Egean Sea, in which 
case Greece might have been peopled from south to north ; or the first 
migration from Asia Minor to Europe was across either the Hellespont 


with colonies from Phoenicia and Egypt ; that amidst continual migrations, expulsions, mix- 
tures of various hordes, and revolutions of every kind, was formed the most perfect, copious, 
and harmonious language that ever existed ; and that, previously to Homer and Hesiod, the 
religious tenets of the Greeks were totally vague, floating about partiall}^ as they happened 
to arise, or to be imported by foreigners, particularly Egyptians. All which circumstances 
are clearly incompatible with the power and predominance which Mr. Mitford himself 
ascribes to the Pelasgi. 

* History of Greece, voL i, p. 52, 53. 
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or the Thracian Bosphorus, in which case Greece was peopled from 
north to south. Now it is infinitely more probable that the first settlei-s 
in Thrace should have crossed the Hellespont, where the land on one 
side is visible from the land on the other, and that Greece should have 
been peopled from Thrace, than that the first settlers in Greece should 
have come immediately across the\dEgean Sea, and have consequently 
embarked in Asia, without knowing that an opposite coast was in exist- 
ence. We may, therefore, fairly presume that Thrace was the first 
European settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they gradually spread 
themselves*^ southward till they had occupied the whole of Greece. 
Indeed, Thrace was the original seat of Grecian song, and Grecian 
table. Thamyris, who is said to have challenged the Muses, was a 
Thracian. So was Orpheus ; so was Musaeus. And the mysteries of the 
Cabiri were celebrated in Saraothrace, before the temple of Delphi 
existed.”’'^ 

But with these indisputable facts before them, it seems most surpris- 
ing that any writers could have sought for the origin of the people, lan- 
guage, and religion of Greece in any other country than Asia Minor. 
Still more singular, if possible, must it appear, that so able and learned 
a historian as Mr. Mitford should, after impartially stating these facts, 
still adhere to a preconceived opinion which they so evidently contro- 
verted ; and that, instead of abandoning it, he should attempt to recon- 
cile the manifest contradiction that existed between the obvious Asiatic 
and the supposed Egyptian origin of Grecian mythology, by conjectur- 
ing that, among the early troubles of Egypt, some expelled nobles founded 
settlements for themselves and their follovsers of other classes, perhaps frst 
in Asia M inor and Thrace, and afterward, as Danaus and Cecrop)S, in 
Greece.f No authority, of course, is quoted in support of the alleged 
establishment of Egyptian settlements in Asia Minor and Thrace, nor 
any circumstances adduced in order to render such a supposition either 
probable or even plausible. But Mr. Mitford seems to have enter- 

* Hor* Pelasgicffi, p. 12. To which very learned work, and, I may be permitted to add, 
to my own work on the Affinity of Latigmges, I beg to refer for further illustration of 
this pomt. 

f History of Greece, vol. i. p. 73. 
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tained most extraordinary opinions with respect to the early peopling 
of the world ; for in another place he observes, “ But we find strong 
reason to suppose that, in the early ages, the difference of language 
over Asia, Africa, and Europe, as far as their inhabitants of those ages 
are known to us, was but a difference of dialect ; and that the people 
of Greece, Phoenicia, and Egypt mutually understood each other.”* 
Here clearly appears that singular prejudice in favour of Hebrew being 
the primitive language of mankind, which necessarily involves the con- 
clusion that the world was peopled by the Hebrews, that has exerted 
such a pernicious influence over ancient history, and rendered the 
ascertainment of truth of far minor importance than the compelling all 
events related by ancient writers to accord not only with the accounts 
contained in the Old Testament, but also with the inferences which 
have been deduced from them.f Chronology and history have been 
thus unnecessarily perverted under some mistaken notion that such 
perversion strengthened the evidences of the Christian religion ; and 
hence, in tracing the origin of the people, the languages, and religions 
of ancient nations, an importance is given to Phcenicia and Egypt, 
which rests on mere gratuitous assumptions unsupported by any proof 
whatever.^ 

^ Flistory of Greece, vol. i. p. 9S* 

f Bishop Stillingfleet, in Origines Sacrse, voLL p. 42., openly avows this system; for he 
remarks: — Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from profane histories, where 
they do not interfere with the sacred history of Scripture; and it is certainly the best 
improvement of these to make tliem dmw zmter to sancimry^ and to serve as smaller 
stars to conduct us in our way, w%en we cannot enjoy the benefit of the greater light of 
sacred history.” 

X As an instance of the staiige application to ancient history of the circumstances 
recorded in the Old Testament, I may here quote the following passages which occur in a 
Memoire of M. Gibert read at the Academic des Inscriptions on the 16th of January, 1753 : 
but several late w'orks prove that the same system has still many advocates : — Je ne crois 
done pas qu’on puisse raisonnablement refuser de reconnoitre que le Japet ai’eul de Deucalion 
est Japhet fils de Noe. Or il s’ensuivra de la necessairement qu' Ocean, frere de Japet et 
auteur des Inachides, etoit un des fi'eres de Japhet, soit Sem, soit Cham. . . . On sent 
aisement que Torigine des Pelasges, qui reconnoissoieiit les Inachides pour leurs auteurs et 
leurs chefs, doit etre la meme que celle des Inachides, puisqif il est naturel que des colonies, 
que les Inachides arnenerent avec eux, et avec lesqaelles ils s'etablirent et se maintinrent au 
milieu des sauvages de la Grece, fussent tii’ees de meme pays d’ou ils sortoient. Les 
Pelasges etoient done, comme eux, Syriens, ou Pheniciens, on E'gyptiens.”— Tom. xxv, 
p. 5 — 6. 
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It must, at the same time, be admitted, that the disappearance, in 
ancient history, of the Pelasgi, as a distinct people, is a most unaccount- 
able cireumstance, But no writer, I believe, has ever ventured to 
assert that it was occasioned by their being expelled from Greece or 
exterminated by foreign colonists, or incorporated with them ; and the 
common opinion ascribes it, though evidently erroneously, to some 
internal occurrences in Greece itself. Their existence, however, their 
power and predominance, are most fully attested by ancient writers ; 
and had, consequently, their extinction been effected by violent means, 
it must have produced such a revolution that it is impossible to sup- 
pose that all memory of it could have become so obliterated as not to 
retain a place in ancient tradition. It must seem, therefore, most pro- 
bable that the name alone became, in some manner, superseded, and 
that the Pelasgi still continued, under some other appellation, to form 
the principal part of the Grecian people. It is at least evident, that in 
no ancient writer is there any explicit account of colonists having 
arrived in Greece * after it had been occupied by the Pelasgi, nor of 
any events which could possibly have subverted their dominion. But 
if it be admitted, on the authority of dEschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Strabo, that the Pelasgi once held the whole of Greece, it cannot 
seem an improbable supposition that this country may have, at one 
time, formed but a single kingdomf, and that it subsequently became, 

* I have before quoted, from Diodonis Siculus and Strabo, the only two passages that 
can bear such a construction, which I can discover. But the first of these passages depends 
merely on the assertion ot the Egyptians, and, being unsupported by any proof, cannot be 
considered as deserving of the slightest credit; and with regard to the other, the term Aaov, 
used by Strabo, is too indefinite and equivocal to admit of its being understood to signify 
a colony. 

f This is afiirmed by ^schylus in these verses : — 

Tow yriysvovc yap sip.’’ jya; JJaXaiy^Sovo} 

Ivij lleAacryof, t))5 Js yi)? “PX’jysT);?. 

S ccvaxTo; eyAoysa; eTrojyyjaov 
Eevof risAairycov njv Ss jistpTTOUTai ySovct' 

Kai va.Ta.v aiav, rj; 5i’ AAyoj spp^eTai, 

'^Tpvjj.m Ts, Trpo; SvvovTog ^Aioo xpara). 

Ss r);v Ts ITspjSaiScov pj^ova, 

Iliv&u Ts TaTTgmva, najovcov TsAaj, 

Opt) rs Acohvaia’ cwTs/tvei S’ opog 

Typaj SaA«(rcr)jf tcov Ss xavsirct xparm, Supplices, V. 253 — 262. 
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either from partition amongst the princes of the royal line, or from 
other eauses, divided into a number of small states, which necessarily 
assumed distinct names, and that thus the general appellations of 
Pelasgia and Pelasgi fell into disuse. It is also indisputable that 
Greece did not receive the name of Hellas, nor its inhabitants that of 
Hellenes, until long after the Trojan war ; and that, consequently, it 
could not be the Hellenes by whom the Pelasgic power was subverted : 
for in the poems of Homer, as Thucydides has remarked, the general 
name given to the Greeks is Danai, Ar^vi, or Achaii, as the name 
Hellenes was not then known. To account, therefore, for the disap- 
pearance, in ancient history, of the Pelasgic name, it cannot be indis- 
pensable that the generally received opinion of their migration or 
expulsion from Greece, and subsequent extinction, should be adopted. 
For the mere disuse of a name, when probable causes can be assigned 
for it, is not sufficient to prove that the nation wdio bore it, particularly 
if that nation, like the Pelasgi, were powerful and predominant, had 
ceased to exist as a distinct people. Until, therefore, the manner by 
which the Pelasgi were dispossessed of Greece, and the emigrants who 
replaced them, be distinctly pointed out, the only I’easonable conclusion 
must be, that the Greeks of Homer were actually the same people who 
had been, in earlier times, distinguished by the name of Pelasgi.* 

But if the inhabitants of Greece from the earliest times known to 
tradition until the Trojan war were Pelasgi, with not the slightest 

The account of the Pelasgi given by Dionysius Halicarnasseus is so inconsistent and 
improbable, that it cannot certainly deserve any attention ; for he describes them as a 
Grecian people of Peloponnesian origin, who experienced the greatest misfortunes, par- 
ticular! the migratory life which they were obliged to lead, and their possessing no fixed 
abodes. But, notwithstanding, they established themselves in Thessaly, and held it for five 
generations, wiiere they enjoyed the greatest prosperity, until, in the sixth generation, they 
w'ere conquered, and compelled to fly from the country in dispersed bodies, by the Curetes 
and Leleges, led by Deucalion the son of Prometheus and Clymene. Dionysius thus 
contradicts every other ancient writer, and by ascribing the expulsion of the Pelasgi to 
Deucalion the son of Prometheus, wvhich event must have taken place about 1574 years 
B. C., completely discredits his owm narrative, as the existence of the Pelasgic powder in 
Greece, at a subsequent period, seems to admit of no doubt. On what grounds, therefore, 
Larcher, in his Chronologie d’Herodote, has adopted this account I cannot understand, as 
he adduces no other authority than that of Dionysius, in support of it. 
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intermixture of foreign emigrants, except, perhaps, that occasioned by 
the Phrygian colony introduced by Pelops, and if the Asiatic origin of 
the Pelasgi cannot be controverted, it must necessarily follow that it 
was from Asia Minor through Thrace that Greece derived its religion, 
and not from Egypt, Phoenicia, or Libya. Even Mr. Mitford admits, 
that in the Grecian mythology we find continual references to Asiatic and 
Thracian stories; and the slightest acquaintance with Grecian writers 
will clearly evince that, though some of them may have expressly or 
inferentially ascribed the origin of the Greek philosophy and religion 
to Egypt, still this opinion is always delivered in general terms, and 
never supported by any evidence, or even by a statement of the cir- 
cumstances on which it rests. The very writers, at the same time, who 
have originated this opinion, as Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, relate 
many facts which indisputably prove the striking similarity that existed 
between the systems of polytheism which prevailed in Asia Minor and 
Greece. But if any authority be given to the poems of Homer, it 
must at once be admitted that, at the time when he lived, the mytho- 
logies of these two countries were precisely the same.* In tracing, 
however, the origin and affinity of nations, it may be assumed, as I have 
endeavoured to evince in a former work, that the distinct races of men 
now existing, had occupied previously to the age of Homer the countries 
which their descendants still inhabit ; or, if changes have therein sub- 
sequently taken place, these are sufficiently indicated by history. In 

* In the fourth book of the Iliad, Homer ascribes these words even to Olympian 
Jupiter : — 

For know, of all the numerous towns that rise, 

Beneath the rolling sun and starry skies, 

Which gods have raised, or earth-born men enjoy. 

None stands so dear to Jove as sacred Troy. 

No mortals merit more distinguish’d grace 
Than godlike Priam, or than Priam’s race. 

Still to our name their hecatombs expire. 

And altars blaze with iinextinguish’d fire. 

And in the twentieth book, tl#Trojans are assisted by these deities : — 

In aid of Troy Latona, Phoebus came, 

Mars fiery-helm’d, and the laughter-loving dame, 

Xanthus, whose streams in golden currents flow, 

And the chaste huntress of the silver bow. 
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order, therefore- to ascertain the real nature of the religion which, in 
ancient times, prevailed in Asia Minor and Greece, it becomes neces- 
sai’j to distinguish most carefullj between the account given of it by 
Homer and Hesiod and the innovations introduced into it in later 
times. For, on instituting a comparison between Grecian and Hindu 
mythology, it must be obvious that, as the latter had received its pre- 
sent form previously to the age of Homer, all subsequent innovations in 
the former, such as the orgies of the mother of the gods and of Bac- 
chus, ought to be altogether excluded*; and that the comparison 
ought to rest entirely on the exact state in which the Grecian religion 
appears clearly, and without any hypothetical assumptions, in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod, or in any earlier traditions that may have been 
preserved. 

It is, however, equally evident that these poems do not afford any 
certain information respecting the origin of the Grecian system of 
polytheism, or the principles on which it was founded; and that all 
which has been subsequently written by ancient authors, in explanation 
of these circumstances, is so obviously i*endered subservient to some 
favoui’ite opinion or system, that its accuracy becomes extremely ques- 
tionable. Yet Mr. Mitford remarks most singularly, that “ the very 
early inhabitants of Greece had a religion far less degenerated from 
original purity. To this curious and interesting fact abundant testi- 
monies remain. They occur in those poems of uncertain origin and 
uncertain date, but unquestionably of great antiquity, which are called 
the poems of Orpheus, or rather the Orphic poems ; and they are found 
scattered among the writings of the philosophers and historians. All 
the Greek philosophers were aware of the recent nature of that religion 
which in their time was popular, f Plato, among his doubts about the 

* Mr. Payne Knight has remarked : — “As there is no mention, however, of any of the 
mystic deities, nor of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, in any of the 
genuine parts either of the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any trace of the symbolic style in any of 
the works of art described in them, nor of allegory or enigma in the fables which adorn 
them, we may fairly presume that both the rites of initiation and the worship of Bacchus 
are of a later period, and were not generally known to the Greeks till after the composition 
of these poems.” — Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., part i. sect. 22. 

t Mr. Mitford, however, in deriving it from Egypt, and ascribing its introduction to 
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ancient state of things, declares an opinion that, in the early ages, the 
sun, moon, stars, and earth had been the only objects of religious 
worship in Greece, as they were still in his time, he adds, in most of 
the barbarous nations.”^ But with respect to the Orphic poems, 
M. de la Barre has very justly observed ; — “ Mais I’examen leur est 
infiniment desavantageux ; puisqu’il y decouvre un melange monstrueux 
d’idees philosophiques qui se croisent, et qui n’ont pas plus de rap- 
port entre elles qu’avec la religion commune, qui ne laisse pas de s’y 
trouver par tout. C’est la en effet qu’Hercule est tout a la fois le pre- 
mier des etres qui a paru, ne de lui-m^rae et production de la terre, 
celui qui porte autour de sa tete T Amour et la Nuit, et celui aussi 
dont le bras dGivra la terre des scelerats qui troubloient la tranquillite 
publique. C’est la encore que, suivant je ne sais quelles idees, Pan est 
le monde entier, dont le ciel, la terre, la mei', et le feu eternel sent les 
membres ; et que, suivant les idees Greques, c’est un dieu qui court 
les forets, qui se cache dans les antres, qui se plait k faire peur, a s’en- 
tretenir avec I’echo, a danser avec les nymphes. Pan apres tout n’est 
devenu le monde qu’au depens du ciel, ^ qui cette qualite avoit ete 
conferee auparavant. Jupiter est represente ici comme I’auteur de la 
nature, celui qui a produit la terre, la mer, et tout ce que les cieux 
enserrent : il est, dit-on, le commencement et la fin de toutes choses ; 
et tout de suite on lui donne pour femme Junon, consider^e simplement 
comme Fair. II me paroit d’ailleurs assez plaisant de voir que Rhea 
soit dans un hymne fille de Protogone et mere de ciel, et que dans un 
autre hymne le ciel soit son pere. ” f 

But it may be contended that, notwithstanding their inconsistency 
and incongruity, these poems still contain indications of the real nature 
of the Grecian religion in its primitive state. Nor would such a sup- 
position be inadmissible did the hymns ascribed to Orpheus exhibit 
the faintest outlines of the forms and characteristic features of the 


colonies anterior to Danaus, gives it an antiquity exceeding 1511 years B. C., and conse- 
quently 1100 years before the time of Herodotus and Plato. 

* History of Greece, vol. L p, 69. 
t Memoires de I’Acad. des Ins., tom. vi. p. 28. 
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different deities to whom they are addressed; or the slightest exposi- 
tion of the opinions which were entertained respecting them by their 
worshippers : but, on the contrary, not the slightest trace of those pecu- 
liar modes of thinking on religious subjects, by which men in an early 
state of society are distinguished, can be discovered in them; nor do 
they in any manner allude to that adoration of the sun, the planets, 
and the elements, in which idolati'y most probably originated ; nor do 
they even contain in their numerous epithets any reference to the 
actions and functions which were no doubt at one time ascribed to 
each of these deities. These poems, therefore, afford no proof of the 
inhabitants of Greece having been in early times less addicted to poly- 
theism than they were in later ages ; and even Cudworth has most unsuc- 
cessfully exerted his ingenuity and erudition in order to give a more 
spiritual character to that material religion which is described by 
Homer and Hesiod. Nor do the works of these poets convey any 
knowledge of its original nature; for, judging from the religious prin- 
ciples pi-edominant in the human mind, it must be evident that the 
Homeric deities could never have become the objects - of worship, 
unless far different attributes than such as appear in the Iliad had 
been at first ascribed to them.* The gradually forgetting the exist- 
ence and omnipotence of one supreme Being is conceivable; but that 

* UAbbe Foiicher very justly remarks;- — est vrai que les dieax d’Homere sont 
des etres bien etranges. S’ils out Fagilit^ 1^ subtilte, Fimmortalitej la puissance? et les 
apanages qui les distinguent play siquement des mortels? ils sont le plus souvent aii dessous 
des hommes qui se piquent de sentimens et de vertu. Di vises d’interet? livres aux factions? 
agites par la liai'ne? par la jalousie? et par des passions encore plus deslionorantes ; fiers et 
bas? dedaigneiix et ranipans? feroces et voluptueux. Jupiter? lenr chef? ne vante que sa force? 
et ne parle que d’ordres absolus; if menace? il punit? et ne se fait point aimer* Si par un 
mouvement de ses noirs soiircils il ebranie le ciel? la terre? et les enfers? ses discours 
n’annoncent point la grandeur et la majeste du roi des dieux* Tyran brutal? qifaucune loi 
ne I'etient? il ne met aucune borne a ses desirs efFrenes. Les grands de son empire? ses freres 
ou ses enfans le craignent? mais le detestent? et ne dissimulent point? m^me en sa presence? 
ce quails pensent de ses injiistes caprices. Minerve elle-meme n’est guere plus sage que les 
autres? et Venus n’est qu’une infame prostituee. Est-il vraisemblable? dira-t-on? que les Grecs? 
au temps d^Homcu’e? adorassent des dieux centre lesquels? malgre leur superiorite reconnue? 
les lieros de Flliade et de FOdyssee vomissent impiinement des imprecations ? Et moi je dis? 
il est encore moins vraisemblable qu’un beau genie? qui connoissoit si bien les decences et 
le prix de la vertu? eut produit de pareils dieux sur la scene? s'ils n’eussent pas ete les dieux 
de sa nation,’’ — Mem, de V Acad, des Ins,^ tom* xxxv* p* 1 3. 

L 2 
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mankind should at once transfer their adoration from him to deities, in 
whom the excellence of the divine nature was scarcely perceptible, is 
utterly improbable. Nor, even on the supposition that the notion of 
divinity has been acquired by man through the means of his own 
reason, can it be credited, that human pride would have ever acknow- 
ledged as gods beings whose qualities and powers so little exceeded the 
capacities and energies of mere mortals. It must therefore be con- 
cluded that the poems of Homer and Hesiod, the only works now 
extant which contain an account of the Grecian mythology, as it existed 
about 900 years before Christ, are obviously inadequate to convey an 
accurate knowledge of its origin and the principles on which it’was 
founded ; and such other data as have been preserved are too liable to 
doubt, to admit of any determined and unquestionable opinion being 

formed from them, with respect to the real nature of this system of 
polytheism. 

Foi it will no doubt be admitted that, in a discussion concernino- 
the popular mythology of Greece, the opinions of philosophers, and the 
dogmas that ma,y have been taught in the mysteries, ought not to be taken 
into consideration. As, however, Orpheus is the individual to whom 
the introduction of religion into Greece is in general attributed*, it 
would be desirable to ascertain T3oth the age when he lived, and the 
nature of the doctrines which he inculcated : but on these points the 
utmost diversity of opinion exists. It nevertheless seems to be 
admitted that Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, and consequently 
flourished about thirty or forty years before the siege of Troy. In 
which case it must follow that, as the Pelasgi had occupied Greece lono- 
before this date, it could not have been from them that its inhabit- 
ants received the religion which prevailed in the time of Homer • nor 
could they have learned it from the Egyptian colonists who are sup- 
posed to have arrived in that country in the sixteenth century before 

nomine per onmia ora volitarit Orpheus sed 

mis piopter insignia in Grsecos merita, mtroductis religione, artibus, et discinlinis 
q bus moies feros ad humanitatem reduxit, immortalem famam honoremque conslcutus 
es . Quod SI enim Grmcos audimus, nulla fere scientia, quam Grmci Orpheo beam 
adeo ut ei tribuit epigramma Crit PM. vo!!Tp 37“ ’ 
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the Christian era. Is it, however, at all probable that Greece remained 
in that rude, uncivilised, and unsettled state, which is described by 
Thucydides, until only forty years before the siege of Troy? The 
poems of Homer most assuredly contain ample evidence to the con- 
trary ; and it cannot, therefore, but seem most probable that to Orpheus 
the Argonaut must have been ascribed the eminent merits of some 
more ancient poet. Since, also, the early civilisation of Asia Minor, 
the Asiatic descent of the Pelasgi, their temporary residence in Thrace, 
and their subsequent predominance in Greece, are facts which cannot 
be justly disputed, it must be concluded that they were not at the time 
of their migration rude and barbarous men, as they ai’e in general repre- 
sented, but, on the contrary, that they were fully acquainted with the 
arts, learning, and religion of their mother country. It is, therefore, 
obviously in the period of their first establishment in Thrace that 
Thamyras, Orpheus, and Musasus must have flourished ^ ; though it is 
possible that in later ages other poets may have assumed their distin- 
guished names. 

With respect, however, to the doctrine taught by Orpheus, this 
subject has been so fully and carefully examined by Brucker, that farther 
enquiry seems unnecessary ; and I shall, in consequence, avail myself 
of his learned researches for the purpose of explaining it. f We there- 
fore think it most probable, observes Brucker, that the following were 
the opinions respecting God which were expressed by Orpheus, or 
I’ather by the Orphic theology, as no undoubted works of Orpheus 
have been preserved until our times : — 

I. Before the creation of the world God was united with matter 
in such manner that in Him were contained all things that are, or have 
been, or shall be; and thus from all eternity did all forms remain con- 
cealed in his essence. 

II. At a fixed time God separated matter from himself; and thus 
gods, goddesses, the sun, moon, stars, and all that is, were produced. 

* Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, lib. i. p. 1 39., states that Orpheus and Musaeus lived 
in the time of Acrisius, who flourished about 200 years before the Trojan war. 

f Hist. Crit. Philosophise, vol. i. from p. 386 to ■iOO ; but I have merely availed myself 
of the substance of Brucker’s remarks. 
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III. By the laws of emanation, therefore, all things participate in 
the essence of God, and are the parts and members of God, and 
nothing is devoid of the divine nature. * 

IV. As every part, therefore, of the universe participates of the 
divine nature, each part may be justly considered to be a god. 

V. The essence of God, thus proceeding from him, and being 
present in all things, is the sole power which governs this world, f 

VI. Hence, as all things are not only from God, but also in God, 

an infinity of gods must be admitted. ■ 

VII. These gods are to be worshipped, because it is impossible for 
human nature to comprehend the Supreme God, who is concealed, 
invisible, and unknowable. 

VIII. No image of God ought to be formed, since he is diffused 
thi’oughout the universe, and the universe, therefore, is his only proper 
image. 

IX. Since all things have proceeded from God, they will all return 
unto him ; and this reunion will be the highest state of beatitude which 
the pious can attain. 

X. But many purifications must take place before the soul can be 
so purified as to admit of its returning to that source from which it 
emanated. 

If, adds Brucker, these Orphic opinions respecting the nature of God 
be admitted, and all Platonic be rejected, they will appear to 

be wonderfully consistent ; and will thus, by affording a probable and 
rational exposition of the Orphic theology, reconcile the conflicting 
accounts given of it by ancient authors. 

From the preceding remarks, the opinion entertained by Orpheus 
respecting the soul may be easily ascertained. For, if the soul, as well 

* It will be observed that the first and latter parts of this paragraph are contradictory, 
if emanation mean the separation of the tiling emanated from its source ; because, if the 
universe and all that it contains are merely parts and members of God, it must necessarily 
follow that no separation has taken place, and that, consequently, tlie universe remains one 
undivided and eternal God. 

f I do not clearly understand this paragraph, as the term essentia seems to be employed 
in an unusual manner. The origmal is, — “Esse Dei essentiam, quae ex eo effluxit, in 
omnibus rebus prsesentem, eamque vim unicam et praesidem esse mundi, quae omnia 
gubernat.” 
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as all other things, emanated from God, it must necessarily follow, that 
it will not perish, but be again absorbed in the divine nature. It can- 
not, therefore, be doubted but that Orpheus considered the soul to be 
immortal, and capable of enjoying beatitude after death. [That the 
metempsychosis, also, was taught by Orpheus, seems unquestionable ; 
as it is a necessary consequence of the doctrine which maintains the 
reunion, after the requisite purification, of the soul with God, its 
primeval source.] 

It is, however, impossible, observes Brucker, to divest entirely the 
Orphic theogony of that allegorical veil by which it has been concealed, 
and to exhibit it in its original unsophisticated state; but after an 
attentive comparison of different authorities, the following appears to be 
the most probable account of it; — This universe, and allthat it contains, 
were created by one supreme, self-existent, and eternal Being, who first 
originated Time, then Ether and Chaos. From the union of these 
two principles, Ether and Chaos, was produced an immense egg, 
which, being hatched by Night, opened in two parts, from the upper 
of which was formed the heaven, and from the lower the earth. From 
this egg also arose a being in the form of a dragon, having, besides its 
own head, that of a lion, and a god* [by whom the elements of this 
universe were arranged]. But, remarks Brucker, it is unnecessary to 
insist upon the different opinions which have been expressed respect- 
ing this trimorphous hemgy because it is evident that Orpheus held 
that God first produced two principles, the active and passive, or Ether 
and Chaos, possessing the qualities of light and darkness ; and that, by 
their union and agitation, assisted by the energy of God, was formed 
the matter from which this universe was produced f ; the more ethe- 

* Cudworth is greatly scaiidalised by the production of this being; for he observes: — 
And here we may take notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Orpheus’s fancy, 
from what Damascius and others tell us, that he made one of Ills principles to be opaKoprcc 
Ks(paKa$ s^ovru 7 rpo(r 7 rs(prjKvici$ raupov Koti XeoVTOf, ev {^s<rcp §s ^eqv wpocrojirov^ km stfi wfiwv Trrspst : a 
dragon katnng the heads both of a hull and a lion^ and in ike midst the face of a god^ with 
wings upon his shoulder sl^ — Intellectual book i. chap. 4. sect. 17. 

f As the Orphic opinions on this subject are of the greatest importance, on instituting a 
comparison between the Greek and Hindu religions, I add Cudworth’s account of them, 
who remarks: — Which may be further manifested from that epitome of the Orphic 
doctrine, made long since by Timotheus the chronographer in his Cosmopoeia, still extant 
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real parts of which being separated, , according to the laws of motion, 
from the more dense, formed the heaven, and the latter subsiding 
• formed the earth; and from the union of the heaven and earth were 
produced the god's.' So far Brucker : but, if Orpheus acknowledged 
' that this universe was created bj God, and that all things are not only 
from God, but also in God, it seems highly improbable that he should 
liave ascribed the origin of the gods ; to The onion of the heaven and 
the earth; and, therefore, though Brucker has not been able to dis- 
cover in ancient writers any other account of the Orphic theogony, it 
may be reasonably doubted whether this was the opinion which was 
actually entertained by Orpheus. 

A remarkable account, also, of the creation has been preserved in 
these verses of Aristophanes : — 

Xaog Kdi EffzCog re [jlbXocv Tf^carov^ zcci Tapra^og sv^vg' 

Vti cva^ ovS" ov^avog tju* EpsCoug ^ sv ocTreipoTi KokTroig 
TTpcoTicrov i^ f^BXxvoTrrepog cx)0v^ 

au iTBptTBXXojjLBvaig dpaig B^Xcccrrsv Epiog o Troden^ogy 
^TiXCm vcorcv TTTBpuyotv SiKcag avBiifMB(ri hvaig. 


in Cedreiiiis and Eusebii Chronica, and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon the word 
Orpheus) as his own, or without mentioning the author’s name: — EJ rep 

xocr/xrcp 6 atSrjp, vtto tov ^sov ^vjixiovpyriSstg, Fmi of all the Ether made hy God^ and after the 
Ether a Chaos ; a dark and dreadful night then coveiing all under the whole Ether, 
rTjV vvKTci TTporspsvsiv, Orpheus hereby sign fying^ saith Timotheus, that night *eoas senior to 
day^ or that the world had a beginning. EipriXeag sv ty} avrou sx$scrsi^ cixciTaXy]7rrov riva xui 
Ttanmv meprarov sivui^ TrpoysvscTTspov rs xai ^Yjp^iovp'yov uTruvroDV^ xai avrou tqu aihpog^ xm ntavroiv 
utt ’ avTov TOV He having declared^ also^ in his explication^ that there *(xas a certain inconi'- 

2)rehc?isible Beings which was the highest a7'>d oldest of all things^ and the maker of every things 
even of the Ether itself and of all tJimgs under the Ether. But the earth being then 
invisible by reason of the darkness, a light breaking out through the Ether, illuminated the 
whole creation. This light being said by him to be that highest of all Beings (before 
mentioned), which is called ^so counsel and life, Tavra.ra rpia ovofj.aTa (to use Suidas his 
words here) yiav dvvap.iv «7rs(p^vaT0, xai kv xparog rou dyjpciovpyou vravrevv ^sou^ too vravra ex rou fj.yi 
ovTog vrapayayovTog sig to stvat. These three names in Orpheus (light, counsel, and life) 
declarmg one and the same force and power of that God^ who is the maker of all^ and who 
jirodiu'eth all things out of nothing into bemg^ whether visible or invisible. To conclude witli 
Timotheus, '0 de avrog Opfsvg sv tyi avrou ^iSXcp cruvsrajsv, or* dia roov aurcjov rpioov ovoiJ^arm iliac 
^soTYjrog^ ra vravra sysvsro, xai Avrog serrt ra vravra. And the same Orpheus in his book declared^ 
that all things were made' by one Godhead m three ?iameSy and that this God is all things. ~ 
Intellectual System^ book i. chap. 4. sect. 17. 
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OvTsg h X<x.si TTVEfoevTi liiyugwx^Ka, zcarcz Tu^tcc^ov svpvv, 

EvBorrev(rEv yEvog rjf^eripovy zizt 'TTpurov a.vniyoi'yeu eg (pcog. 

U^orspov ouK viv yevog oiSavxruv^ Trpiu Epcog ^wepn^eu uTravra' 
avpipiiyvvpc.sva'V sTepcav STepotg, ysvsr ovpavog, cczexvog re, 

Kcn! yfj, TTxvrwv re dsuti pcazaipuy yevog xCpStTov. AveS, V. 695 — 703. 

At first there was naught but chaos and iiight, sable darkness and 
the deep abyss ; nor earthy nor ether, nor heaven existed then. At length 
the black-winged Night produced in the unbounded expanse of da 7 'l€ness a 
wo7idrous egg, fi'om which, after the stated time was run, issued Love, the 
desired by all, resplendeiit, and adorned with golden wings, which he 
fiuttered gladly o’er the deep profound. This Love uniting with nocturnal 
Chaos in the wide abyss produced our I'ace, and first bn'ought all things to 
light. For, until Love had exei'ted his power, nor gods nor men existed ; 
but then, the elements of things combining together, were produced the 
heaven, the eai'th, the ocea^i, and the immortal race of the blessed gods. 

This description Cud worth considers as an “ atheistic creation of 
thevvorld, gods and all, out of senseless and stupid matter, or dark chaos ; 
as the only original numen ; the perfectly inverted order of the universe.” 
But, in adverting to the Hindu mythology, it will perhaps appear that 
the Love here described was intended to represent a hypostasis of the 
supreme Being; and that, to render this account complete, the first 
part of that of Orpheus ought to be added to it. Thus the belief in 
the creation of the universe by one self-existent God, either directly or 
through the medium of another divine power proceeding from himselfi 
will remain unaffected. 

In the theogony, however, of Hesiod, no mention occurs either of 
the mundane egg, or of a supreme Being ; and whether or not he 
ascribed the origin of the universe to a first cause must depend entirely 
on the meaning given to the equivocal word yeverc. For, if it cannot 
here signify xeas pi'oduced, and if the construction restricts its meaning 
to was (of which I am not a sufficient judge), it must be evident that 
Hesiod derives the production of all things from four independent 
principles, Ciiaos, the Earth, Tartarus, and Love. But, as he invokes 
the muses in a preceding verse to inform him how the gods and the 
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earth originated, it may seem more consistent with the sense of the 
verses quoted in the note ■*, to suppose that Hesiod intended to intimate 
that Chaos, the Earth, Tartarus, and Love, were successively created 
by a supreme Being, whom he has not thought it requisite to mention. 
Such an omission as this, however, either in these or in any other 
verses, is certainly not a sufficient ground for inferring that the poet 
denied the existence of God -f- ; but, as Cudworth remarks, “it was a 
most ancient and in a manner universally received tradition amongst 
the Pagans, that the cosmogonia, or generation of the world, took its 
first beginning from a chaos ; this tradition having been delivered down 
from Orpheus and Linus by Hesiod and Homer ; acknowledged by 
Epicharmus; and embraced by Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, and other 
philosophers who were theists.”:]; It has, however, been seen that 
Orpheus ascribed the origin of chaos to the supreme Being ; but perhaps 
according to the more prevalent opinion chaos was considered to have 
been self-existent and uncreated. Ovid, at least, considers it as such 
in the following verses ; — 

Ante mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, coelum, 

Unus erat toto naturse vultns in orbe, 

Quern dixere Chaos ; rudis indigestaque moles ; 

Nec quicquam, nisi poiidus iners ; congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 


Htoi fLsv TTpooncTCit, 'Kaog ysvsT^, uvrup sTrsira 
Tccr svpvcrrspvog^ wavrcov kdog ci(r<pctXsg aisi 
ASamrctiu, ol e^ou(rt xapr} vttposvTog OXvf^irov^ 

Taproipu r\yisposvTCi ^Qovog evpmdsifigy 

Epcoj, Theogonia, v. 116 — 120. 

f Cudwortli remarks : — But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, is not to be 
understood universally neither, but only of the inferior gods, that Zsu^, or Jupiter himself, 
being to be excepted out of the number of them, whom the same Hesiod, as well as Homer, 
makes to be the father of gods, as also king of them, in these words : — 

Autoj yap TravTcov ^aciXsvg jcat KOipavog so'Tiv 

A&avarmJ^ Intellectual System^ book i. chap. 4. sect. 19. 

The quotation does not fully support the remark; but Homer’s 'TtotrYip avlpmv rs rs 
will be in tlie recollection of the reader; and the same expression occurs in Flesiod, as for 
instance in the 56th verse of the Epya xai ‘Hfcspcti: — 

’12^ sifistr’* 6?c V BysXaa’G’e Trarr^p avdpm rs rs,. 

J Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4, sect 14. 
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Niilliis adlmc mimdo pr80bebat lumina Titan ; 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe; 

Nec circomfuso pendebat in aere telliis, 

Ponderibus librata suis ; nec brachia longo 
Margine teri*armn porrexerat Amphitrite, 

Quaqiie fuit tellus, illic et pontus et aer ; 

Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis iinda, 

Lucis egens aer. Nulli sua forma manebat. 

Obstabatque aliis aliud : quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 

Plane Dens, et melior litem Natura direniit. 

Nam Goelo terras, et terris abscidit undas ; 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aere coelum. 

In these circumstances antecedent to the production of the gods, 
the resemblance to a tradition which has been prevalent amongst all 
people from time immemorial is obvious. But, in whatever manner the 
heaven, the earth, and the sea, are supposed to have originated, the 
deriving, as the Greek mythology did, from their union the immortal 
and always existing gods is so extravagant an opinion, that it is im- 
possible to conceive the mode of thinking or reasoning which could 
have suggested it. It is at the same time so incompatible with the 
religious sentiments inherent in the human mind, that it may justly be 
concluded that, from some causes now undiscoverable, the traditionary 
account of the further progress of the creation after the heaven and the 
earth were formed, had been forgotten, and that the first Grecian theo- 
gonist had supplied the deficiency in this absurd manner. The Orphic 
system, however, has been so imperfectly preserved, that what his 
doctrine on that subject really was cannot be ascertained, and the 
speculations of later philosophers are too questionable to admit of their 
being received as authority for determining the nature of the opinions 
which may have been prevalent in remote antiquity. Plato, also, in 
his Cratylus, supposes that the first inhabitants of Greece acknowledged 
no other gods than the sun, the moon, the earth, the heaven, and the 
stars ; and yet in his Timaeus he defends the tradition *, according to 

^ Could the following have been the real opinion of Plato ? — Ilspf rav aKK^v dxifA,omy 
siTTsiv Kut yvmui rYjV ysvscriVy 7} rifxocg* ‘ 7 rsi<rrsov §5 roig sipYjKoa-iv sKyovoig fXzv 

oucTiv, eipcccraVy <Ta0a)g ds ttou tov§ mroov Ttpoyovovg sf^ocriv’ a^vvarov ouv %Ui<Tiv awiorrm^ 

M 2 
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which the Heaven and the Earth were the parents of the Ocean and 
Tethys, from whom were born Phorcys, Kronos, and Rhea, and from 
the last two Zeus and Plera, and their cognate gods. Nor do the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod contain any indications from which the 
real origin, attributes, and characters of the Grecian deities could be 
justly inferred; for in these poems it is obvious that not one of them 
is distinguished by a reference to those peculiar actions and functions 
by which the gods of other countries have been always characterised. 

But, if the origin ascribed to the gods be so incongruous, the man- 
ner in which man was supposed to have been created is, if possible, still 
more ridiculous. Because, according to the popular opinion as stated 
by Apollodorus, it was not to the supreme Being, or to Jupiter, that man- 
kind were indebted for their existence ; but to Prometheus, one of the 
Titans, who formed the first man from a mixture of clay and water. 
On this point, however, Ovid expresses his doubts : — 

Sanctius his animal, mentisque capaciiis altse 
Deerat adhnc, et quod dominari in csetera posset. 

Natus homo est. Sive hunc divino semine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
-®there, cognati retinebat semina coelL 
Quam satus lapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deonim. 

But Pausanias, about A. D. 170, saw, near the town of Panopeus in 
Phocis, the remains of the clay from which the whole race of man had 
been formed by Prometheus, the smell of which was still very like that 
of a human body.* This subject, however, is not, I believe, touched 
upon in the works of Homer, Hesiod, or, the tragic poets ; but a grave 
historian, Diodorus Siculus, thus explains the origin of things : — “ At 


KUiitsp aVBD Ts BiKorm Hoit avayKUimv Asyoucriv, cog oikbioc (paarKovoriv aTrayyskhstv, 

f.'nof^svovs Tcp voam r but sov,— Plat Opei'a, tom. ix. p. S 24 , ed. Bipont 

Ai^oi KHVTCLi (Tpicriv sTTi TYj fJ^sys^o^ fj^ev szacrro^ ooc foprov ciTroy^poiVTCi 

^pwf^u ds &a'Tt tdjAou a-(pi(riVy ov ysca^ovg^ aAA’ 0I05 w ypLpa^pa^ ycvoira yi ^sif^uppov 4^cifipLcodr^:* TrapB- 
xovrcii h Kdi iyyuTUTa ay^paB'jrov ravrcc bti ksi7rs(T^ut rov Tryjkou ksyovcnv, ov kcu 

kltOLV UTTO TOV fI^ 0 jU.£ 5 irCt;C TO ySVOg 'KkaCr&YlVOll TGOV UV^pCQTTOQy, — Phocicu^ 
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first the heaven and earth and the elements of all things beincp mingled 
together had but one form. Afterwards, the different substances 
separating from each other, the world acquired the complete arrange- 
ment which is visible in it ; and the air becoming endued with con- 
tinual motion, its igneous particles, on account of their levity, ascended 
on high; whence has originated the unceasing revolution of the sun 
and the other stars : but that which was slimy and watery subsided, 
on account of its weight, into one uniform mass, Avhich, acquiring 
motion, and being continually agitated, became separated into the sea 
and into the eai’th. The last was thus soft and merely mud, but being 
heated by the fire of the sun it began to harden. During which process 
its surface, becoming fermented by the heat, produced small pustular 
exci'escences covei’ed with membranous pellicles ; in the same manner 
as we observe to happen in marshy and muddy places, which, after 
having been subjected to cold, are suddenly heated by the sun. These 
excrescences becoming pregnant with animals, the embryos received 
nourishment from the mists of night and conformation from the heat 
of day. At length, having acquired their perfect growth, the membranous 
coverings became burnt and broken, and the embryos issued forth in 
all the different forms of animals. Those which possessed most heat 
ascended on high, and became birds ; those in which the earthy particles 
predominated became reptiles ; and those in which these were more 
tempered became animals [including men] ; while those in which 

watery particles predominated became fishes, and sought the place 

adapted for their abode. But the earth, having been rendered com- 
pletely hard by the heat of the sun, could no longer produce living 
things ; and their different races, therefore, continued to be propagated 
by generation. It appears, also, that Euripides, the disciple of Anax- 
agoras, the natural philosopher, did not dissent from the account just 
given of the origin of tilings ; for he has inserted these verses in his 
Menalippus. Thus the earth and the heaven vsere one form. But 'when 
they separated from each other^ then were generated and jyroduced to light 
trees, birds, beasts, those which the sea nourishes, and the race of mortal 
menT * But were even the extreme absurdity of this description not 

^ Diod. Bib. Hist.j lib. i. cap. vii. 
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taken into consideration, it must be at once obvious that it is entirely 
inconsistent with such opinions as could have possibly originated in 
those remote and pious times when polytheism first began to prevail. 

With respect, therefore, to the opinions entertained by the Greeks, 
on the first establishment of the Grecian system of polytheism, relative 
to the origin of this universe and the real nature of the gods, it must 
be admitted that no data have been preserved in ancient authors from 
which any positive conclusion on the subject can be justly deduced. 
To enter, tlierefore, into any discussion of so trite a topic as the actual 
state of Grecian mythology, as described by Homer, Hesiod, and other 
writers, must be evidently unnecessary ; and whether or not it can re- 
ceive any illustration from that form of idolatry which still prevails in 
India, will be best ascertained after the nature of the Hindu religion 
has been fully considered. 

From the poems, however, of Homer and Hesiod, a knowledge at 
least of the Grecian mythology, as it existed about 900 or 1000 years 
before the Christian era, may be derived ; but neither traditions nor 
writings have been preserved from which any information might be 
obtained with respect to the religion which originally prevailed in 
Etruria and Latiura. But, if the religion of Asia Minor were pre- 
cisely the same as that of Greece, as the Iliad so incontrovertibly attests ; 
and if those parts of Italy derived their language and civilisation from 
colonists who had migrated from Asia Minor ; it would necessarily 
follow that they also received from them their system of polytheism, 
and that thus no difference ought to exist between the mythologies of 
Greece, Etruria, and Latium. It will, however,, be evident that the 
justness of this conclusion must depend on the circumstances under 
which the Pelasgi occupied Greece, and the colonists from Asia Minor 
established themselves in Etruria and Latium, being exactly similar ; 
and this essential point it is obvious that there is now no means of 
ascertaining. Yet that the language and religion of the Pelasgi were 
in no manner affected by their migration into Greece is fully proved 
by the poems of Homer ; but the colonists froiri Asia Minor may have 
not been able to establish tlieir power with the same facility in Etruria 
and Latium, and may have, in consequence, been obliged to reconcile 
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the Aborigines to it by adopting sonae of their gods and religious rites. 
Goriusj however, in his Museum Etruscuro, has not been able to throw 
mueh light on this subject, but his researches would seem to prove that, 
though the Etrurians may have worshipped some gods peculiar to 
themselves, their mythology was still essentially the same as that of 
the Greeks. The only one, indeed, of these gods who possessed any 
celebrity in later times was Janus, whom Ovid has thus mentioned: — 

Quern tamen esse deum te dicani, Jane biformis ? 

Nam tibi par nullum Grsecia nomeii habet. *■ 

An ancient tradition, also, respecting Saturn, is thus noticed by 
Ovid : — 

Caussa ratis superest : Thuscimi rate venit in amnem 
Ante pererrato falcifer orbe deus. 

Hac ego Saturnum memini tellure receptiim. 

Coelitibus regnis ab Jove pulsus erat. 

Inde diu genti mansit Saturnia nomen : 

Dicta quoque est Latium terra, latente deo*f 

From which it might be concluded that the Latin differed considerably 
from the Gi-ecian theogony, but unfortunately no accounts remain of 
the opinions respecting the generation of the gods which were originally 
entertained by the Latins and Etruscans. $ 

• Fast., lib. i. v. 89. 

In the same book of his Fasti, Ovid gives this singular account of Janus : — 

Me Chaos antiqui (nam res sum prisca) vocabant. 

Adspice, qitam Idngi temporis acta can am. 

Lucidus hie aer, et, quae tria corpora restant, 

Ignis, aqua, tellus, unus acet'vus erant. 

Ut semel haec rerum recessit lite suarum, 

Inque novas abiit massa soluta domos ; 

Flamma petit altum ; propior locus aera cepit : 

Sederunt medio terra fretumque solo. 

Tunc ego, qui fueram globus, et sine imagine moles. 

In faciem redii dignaque membra deo. V, 103 — 1 12. 

f Fast., lib, L v. 233 — 238. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus has remarked, in speaking of Romulus : — Touj §5 Trotcjad'sooas* 
vovg TTSpi ^soav sv oig rivsg Eicrtv kolt’ avroov KOiTYiyopiai^ wovripoug kch otvcc^eKstg 

KOLi ucr^Yip^ovag VTroXaSm sivoti^ kui ou^ on ^ecjov ouB’ av$pco7ra)V afiouj, anravrcig 

KOLi 'TTupaa-Ksveto’s rovg av&pcoTrovg ^panerTU nvspi ^ecjov Asysiv re "Kcti (ppovsiv^ ^yi^sv uvrotg TrpocraTrrovrag 

BiriTYiBsufJ^a rrig fj^otKotpiag puarsoog, Ovrs yap Ovpavog iKTSiJ.vofJ<s'ifQg mo rm savrov 
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But the conclusions of the Abate Lanzi on this subject, after 
having most ably examined the testimony afforded by the language, 
medals, gems, and vases of the ancient Etruscans, are so just and im- 
portant, except in one respect, that no apology can be necessary for the 
length of the following quotation From a consideration of the 
vases,” observes Lanzi, “it results, that the origin of the Etruscan mytho- 
logy cannot have been derived from Egypt, or Phenicia, or from the 
Celts, but solely from Greece. * It is a fine manner of resolving the 
question, when, in order to I’educe paganism to one uniform system, 
reference is made to the priests of Thebes having been in the habit of 
repeating the names of the twelve gods of Greece ; or when too much 
importance is given to the discovery, still dubious, of learned men, that 
the Egyptian Isis, the Phenician Astarte, and the Grecian Hera, are the 
same deity ; that it is the same idol which was named in Egypt Thaut, 
in Celtia Theuthat, and in Greece Erme;- and tiiat the Orus of the 
Egyptians was the Mitra of the Persians, the Belenus of the Gauls, and 
the Apollo of the Greeks. For such comparisons merely prove that 
polytheism was universal amongst mankind, and that each nation had 
some gods, as well as laws, similar to those of other nations ; and pei- 
haps a similar mode of allegorising by which the learned of all people 
recognised the same gods. But this does not apply to the present 
case. Because, in order to trace the conformity of one mythology 
with another, it is necessary to observe its external appearance, wdiich 
alone was known to the people. Each nation, also, had a fabulous 
system peculiar to itself, as it has been already remarked by Clerc and 
others; for instance, Isis vvas every thing in Egypt, but in Greece 


TTcipu A-ysrar ours Kpovoc rag savrov yovag^tpoScp rs sf avroiv sTri^scrso):' ovrs Zsvg 

xaraXvcov rrpj Kpovov ^vvarrsiav^ kui xaruKKEiaov sv rep dscrfJLOTYjpicp rov Taprapov rov savrov Trarspa, 
{Antiq* Rom,^ lib. ii. cap. 18.) But is it to be concluded from these remarkss that such 
febles were prevalent in Latium previously to Romulus ? 

^ I mustj however, still contend that, if Etruria received colonies from Asia Minor, it 
was also from the same country tliat it received its mythology in the first instance. But the 
original identity of the Grecian and Etruscan mythologies being so very probable, it is 
equally probable that the Etruscans subsequently maintained that intimate religious com- 
miinicatioh with Greece which is pointed out by Lanzi; and thus there will be no real 
difference betw^een his and my opinion on this subject. 
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Hera was surpassed in beauty by Venus, in wisdom by Minerva; in 
Persia Mitra was the principal god, while in Greece Apollo was a 
herdsman and an exile ; in Egypt and elsewhere the gods were believed 
to be of distinct races, but in Greece a single family formed the princi- 
pal object of religious worship. In Jupiter, his parents, his brothers, 
his sisters, and children, was there divided the province of presiding 
over all things natural and human ; and each of them is distinguished 
from another by peculiar characteristics of age, symbols, names, and 
actions. There are besides other inferior gods, genii, and heroes, but 
dependent and subordinate to the first : these remained restricted to 
their original number; the others were multiplied to infinity, as the 
superstition of the simple, or the caprices of poets, suggested. This is 
the Grecian system; so peculiar to Greece, that Socrates was con- 
demned as if he professed a different one. .... 

“ But til e very same mythology I find adopted in substance by the 
whole of ancient Italy. Rome itself did not deny it, and derived its origin 
either from the Pelasgi and other Greeks who had inhabited Latium ; 
or from Romulus, who had acquired a knowledge of Grecian literature 
in Gabium; or fi’om Numa, who, being born in the country of the 
Sabines, must have been acquainted with the Pelasgic deities which 
they had received. The ancient Etruscans acknowledge it to a certain 
degree by their acts Nor do the few notices of them which have been 
preserved diverge from the same system ; for, if we did not know the 
ties of relationship which bound them to the Greeks, it would be suffi- 
cient to reflect upon the respect which they paid to the gods of 
Greece, as to gods common to both people. The Etruscans sent not 
offerings to Belenus, or Esus, or Osiris, but to the Olympian Jupiter, 
and to the Delphic Apollo : they erected not temples to Isis and 
Astarte, but to the Argive Juno in Ealeria ; and to the same goddess, 
without that epithet, in Perugia, in Veii, and Cupra. .... We have 
seen (on the Etruscan medals, gems, and vases) many of the deities of 
Greece ; and whoever wishes to augment the number, may add from 
figures in bronze and sarcophagi the names of Ceres, Neptune, Pluto, 
Proserpine, Cupid, Psyche, &c. We have found that the Greek names 
of the gods were better preserved by the Etruscans than by the Latins ; 

N 
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as, for instance, it is known that one god was named in Etruria, accord- 
ing to the common dialect of the Greeks, Turmes, L e. Ep/ti??, and 
according to the Bceotic dialect Camillus, i. e. What farther, 

therefore, is necessary to evince that the Etruscan mythology was 
neither Celtic, nor Phoenician, nor Egyptian, but solely Grecian ? ” * 
The reason, however, assigned by Lanzi, in explanation of the total 
dissimilarity that exists between the Greek and Latin names of the 
gods, is by no means satisfactory ; for he remarks, that ‘‘ Spanheim 
(in Hymn, in Dian. v. 7.) has proved that in Greece it was considered 
very honourable for a deity to have many names ; and on this account 
Diana requested as a favour from Jupiter a number of names, ttoXowjv- 
jiwav ; and in Orpheus, she is invoked as ttoXvuwi^b Sai[4,uv. From this 
custom is derived that difference which is observable in the Greek and 
Latin names of some of the gods : if it ought not rather to be said that 
the peculiar character and functions of each deity had penetrated into 
Italy ; and that the Etruscans had from them devised and adopted 
names for the gods, which being taken from some different attribute, 
characteristic, or function, the name necessarily became different.” f 
For the appellations of the deities constitute so inseparable a part of 
all mythologies, that it is inconceivable how the gods of one people 
could have been adopted by another without their names having been 
at the same time received into general use ; and equally so how any 
colonists, who introduced their native gods into another country, could 
have been induced to change the sacred names invoked in their hymns 
and rituals into strange and barbarous appellations. The identity, how- 
ever, of the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin mythologies seems unques- 
tionable ; and the cause, therefore, which has occasioned the Kronos of 
the Greeks to be denominated by the Latins Saturnus ; Zeus, Jupiter ; 
Poseidon, Neptunus ; Hera, Juno; Aphrodite, Venus ; &c., must remain 
‘ one of those unaccountable anomalies and difficulties which too fre- 
quently impede all satisfactory investigation of the languages, history, 
and religion of ancient nations, 

* Lanzi, Saggio de Lingua Efirusca, tom.ii. pp. 237 — 240. 

t Ibid., p. 241. note. 
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CHAP.IV. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF THRACIA, GERMANY, AND SCANDINAVIA. 

In tracing the origin of nations, it is obvious that similarity of religion 
would be one of the most convincing proofs of the affinity of the 
people amongst whom the same system of polytheism was found to 
prevail: but the converse of this proposition is not equally true; for 
many causes might conduce to alter or to change entirely the religion 
of their ancestors, as different tribes branched off from the parent stem, 
and grew up independently into populous nations. It is, at the same 
time, undeniable, that, in order to determine whether any similarity 
existed between the mythologies of any two people of antiquity, full 
and accurate accounts of the systems compared together are indispens- 
able. When, therefore, no such accounts are available, it might seem 
that researches of this nature could never lead to any satisfactory result. 
But the origin of the Teutonic people is so interesting a historical 
problem, and so completely involved in obscurity, that no means of 
elucidating it, however unpromising, ought to be disregarded ; and, 
consequently, it becomes of importance to ascertain precisely what is 
actually known respecting the mythologies which formerly prevailed 
in Thracia, Germany, and Scandinavia. 

On this subject the prevailing opinion seems to be, that as Germany 
and Scandinavia were peopled by Scythians, it is in Scythia that the 
origin of the German and Scandinavian religion must be sought for. 
Hence, in a late work, Professor Mone expresses this opinion : — “ But, 
in order to judge of the correctness and importance of Herodotus’s 
accounts of the Scythians, it is necessary to illustrate the true and 
valuable information which he has given, by means of the language and 
religion of the Fins ; and then, however little one may learn, it will at 
least evince the accuracy of Herodotus. I am, therefore, convinced 
that the cradle of the religion of northern Europe is to be sought for 
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in Scythia on the banks of the Borysthenes; and if the Germans and 
Slavonians will recur to this country, they will find such an agreement 
between the popular faith of these two people and that of the Scythians 
as cannot be mistaken.” * But Herodotus has not stated that any 
migrations of the western Scythians into northern Europe ever took 
place ; nor is such a circumstance mentioned by any ancient writer. 
Such an event, however, is not in itself improbable, and might there- 
fore be admitted, were it not disproved by the indisputable testimony 
of language ; for, if Ulphilas’s translation of the Gospels be written 
in the language of the Goths, it must necessarily follow that the Goths, 
Germans, and Scandinavians must have descended from the same 
ancestors, as the intimate affinity between their languages is self- 
evident. 

The question, therefore, is simply. Were the Getae and Goths the 
same people? and, if so, were the Getae Scythians or not? Much has 
been written upon these points, but they remain still undecided; 
because authors, instead of admitting the plain and obvious meaning 
of such passages relating to them as occur in ancient writers, either 
pervert it in order to support some favourite hypothesis, or boldly 
misquote the passage itself which they adduce.']' The production, 
therefore, of the opinions of ancient authors on this subject, expressed 

^ Geschichte des Heidenthums in Nordlichen Europaj voL i. p. IIS., annexed to the 
second edition of Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie. 

f Of such niisc|iiotation a singular instance occurs in an article on the Vindication of the 
Celts, &C .5 contained in the second volume of the Edinburgh Review, which the wniter pre- 
faces with this remark: — In forming our opinion as to the merits of this controversy, we 
have not confined our remarks to those authorities only which are cited by our author and 
^ by Mr. Pinkerton, but /mve carefully consulted every ancient author vdIio was likely to elucidate 
the subject in disimteP In page £58., however, the writer says: — We shall lay those 
passages, so unaccountably overlooked by Mr. Pinkerton, before our readers ; — ^ The 
Scythians, fey; and despised, dwelt at first near the Araxes ; and afterwards, increasing in 
numbers, conquered many countries beyond the Tanais, even as far as Thrace.’ — ^ It is 
impossible to conjecture the date of these conquests ; they must, however, have been effected 
at a very remote period, since, according to the same author and Herodotus, Sesostris found 
and attacked them in their settlements beyond the Tanais, and on the borders of Thrace.’” 
But in neither of these passages of Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii, p, 89, 90., and lib. i. p. 35. 
ed. W esseling, is the word Thrace to be found ; and the words of Plerodotus respecting 
Sesostris are, o sx Acnrj$ sg T>jy EvpaoTTYiv rovg rs xarscrTpsfaiTO xai rovg 

— Lib. ii. cap. 103. ed. Wesseling. 
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in their own words, may perhaps tend to its elucidation. To com- 
mence, then, with Herodotus, who distinctly says, — Ol Si rsTon, -ffpo? 

ccyvuf/.ca'vvTjv TfoiTtofJtivoi, C6VTMU sSovXa&'fjcroiv, sovTsg avS^Eiorarot xxi 

SiKotioTixToi* : and no quotation can be necessary to show that Herodotus 
considered the Thracians and Scythians to be distinct people. On 
this point Diodorus Siculus affords no information, but in Strabo occur 
these passages: Ol roiwv 'EXXijvsf tou? Tsrag ©paKaj V 7 r£Xai/,Ca,vou^'f . ... To Ss 
pf'ijpoug yuvcniKiav omstv, ovSEfiiot,v roioiVTTjv EfKpucrtv UTTSypoicpsi, kxi f^aXtcrnx oraptx rotg 
Opce^i, KXi TOVToiv Totg VETOiig. ^Opa S’ d Key£iM.sv(»vSpog orept otvruyf ov TrXacroig, 
cog siKog, aXX’ e^ ItrTopiacg XocQcov' 

Uuvrec fjt^sv ol Spcixs$^ [ji^ccXKrrot ol Tsrui^ 

aTCUvrcov^ k, t . 

Herodotus, also, says with respect to the Thracians , — Owoptocrx Se mXXx 

Expto(ri itocroi ettocirTot' voftotat Ss outoc TTocpocrcX^crtOKn TTocvTEg ^pEuvrai koctcc 

orocvToc, TjXijv Tetecov, jcoci Tpocvcrcov, koci tcov KasruTTep^e Kpi^crrcovcttcov oiKEovrcav § : and 
thus Strabo enumerates different tribes amongst them, as the Moesi, the 
Daci, &c. In the same manner Pliny states, — “ Thracia sequitur, inter 
validissiraas Europae gentes, in strategias quinquagenas divisa;” || and 
includes the Getae within this country. Pomponius Mela, likewise, 
says, — “ Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliisque praediti et nominibus 
et moribus. Quidam feri sunt et ad mortem pai’atissimi, Getae utique.”11 
It is, however, useless to quote any more authorities, because, if any 
credit be given to the concurrent testimony of ancient writers, it must 
be admitted that the Getae were Thracians. 

But no ancient author has ascribed to the Thracians a Scythian 
origin ; and, on the contrary, Herodotus expressly states that 'where 
Thracia ends Scythia begin8\. ; and Strabo, though he does not describe 
precisely the limits of Thracia, clearly places all the Scythians either 

* Herod., lib. iv. cap. 93. f Strab. Geog., lib. vii. p. 295. 

X Strab. Geog., lib. vii. p. 296, 297. § Herod., lib. v. cap. 3. 

II Plin. Nat. Hist., lib. iv. cap. 11. IT De Situ Orbis, lib. ii. cap. 2. 

4- Herod., lib. iv. cap. 99. 

If Scylax, also, lived before Herodotus, it is said in the Periplus ascribed to him: Airjxti 
S= ^ ©p«Kvj aTTo '^rpui^wvo; 'ftOTaiJi.ov IcTTpoa TroTa/xou tov ev rco Eu^sivcu Hovry. — Metx Ss 

©paxt]v si<ri sSvoc. — Geog. Vet. Scriptores, vol. i. p. 27. 29. 
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in Asia or to the north of the Borysthenes. Rennell has, therefore, 
very justly remarked, that it appears “ that the Scythians of Herodotus 
were the Sarmatce and GetcB the Homans; and his Massagetce, the 
Scythians of the same people, as well as of the Greeks in general from 
the time of Alexander’s expedition.”* If the Getse, consequently, 
were Thracians, and had, subsequently to the time when Herodotus 
flourished, occupied the greatest part of western Scythia, it must be 
evident that, so far from these Scythians having been able to extend 
themselves over Europe, they must either have been themselves dis- 
possessed of their country, or so incorporated amongst their conquerors 
as to cause their name to disappear as a distinct people. But, not- 
withstanding the clearest testimony of ancient writers to the Thracians 
being an indigenous race, several modern writers have attempted either 
to identify them with the Scythians, or to show that the Scj'^thians 
possessed that country which was inhabited by the Getse, Daci, and 
other Thracian tribes. Their arguments, however, are so vague and 
indefinite, and so destitute of proof, that they deserve not the slightest 
attention; for, in fact, they may be all reduced to this syllogism: 
the Getse were Scythians ; but the Getse were also Thracians ; ergo, the 
Thracians were likewise Scythians. The question, therefore, depends 
entirely on the origin of the Getse ; and to oppose, as Pinkerton does, 
to the authority of Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and 
other ancient authors, nothing more than the loose manner in which 
the term Scythian has been incidentally applied to the Getae or Goths 
by later writers, such as Trebellius Pollio, Priscus, Eunapius, Anasta- 
sius, Georgius Syncellus, Isidorus, &c., is a mode of I’easoning which 
clearly betrays the weakness of the hypothesis in support of which it 
is adduced. Dr. Jamieson also, who advocates the same opinion, 
instead of proving its correctness by adequate authority, is obliged to 
rest his identification of the Getae and Scythians on a gratuitous 
assumption that the Getae and Massagetae were originally the same 
people ; and that as the latter were undeniably Scythians, the former 


* Geog, System of Herodotus, p. iS. 
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must have been so too. But he does not attempt to establish this 
affinity by any evidence whatever. The complete failure, consequently, 
of every endeavour to evince in a satisfactoi'y manner that the Getse 
were Scythians, must equally prove that, as the supposed connecting 
link has no existence, the Thracians were no more Scythians than the 
Getas. 

If, therefore, the authority of ancient authors is esteemed preferable 
to the mere conjectures of modern writers, it must follow that, three 
hundred years before the Christian era, the country which extends from 
the confines of Macedonia, along the Hellespont, Propontis, and 
Euxine Sea, to the Borysthenes, and from the Hellespont and Euxine, 
on both sides of the Danube, to the frontiers of the Suevi, was occupied 
by a single race of people who were Thracians and not Scythians.* 
Nor can it admit of doubt, that the Thracians derived their origin from 
Asia Minor, and not from Scythia either western or eastern. But 
from this time until A. D. 250, when the Goths first invaded the 
Roman empire, not the slightest indication appears in history that any 
other people had established themselves in this country ; and conse- 
quently the identity of the Getae and Goths, as affirmed by Jornandes, 
cannot be disputed. Pinkerton, therefore, was most decidedly wrong, 
when he asserted that, “ from their settlements on the Euxine, the 
Scythians, Getae, or Goths, gradually extended themselves over most 

With respect to the western Scythians having been dispossessed by the Getse of the 
country which they occupied in the time of Herodotus^ the following passage of Strabo 
deserves particular attention: — Merajy ’herris rrjg utto rou I<rrpov stti Tvpau, xcrn 

^ TCtiV Tsrctiv Bpri^ia, TTpOKSiroci Trsdtccg Trcca-a, xoii avvdpo$‘ sv p Accpeiog ci7ro\ri<p^stg 6 'TcrTacr7r=«i 6v 
Kdipov ^iz§Yi rov Icrrpov stti rovg skiv^uvsvgts TruvcyrpUTiu xui 

Avcnixu'^og h* va-rspov (TTpursvcrug S7n Tsragy xai rov ^acriXsu Apof/^i^airviv^ ovx sxivdvvsvas 
/xovov, aXAa xat suXca ^coypia , — Lib. viL p. 305. 

Pausanias, Attica, cap. ix., relates this circumstance more fully ; but it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to quote these two sentences : — Qpccxcov Ss rcov Travrav ov^svsg TrXsiovg stri raov 
avSpcoTTcov, on KsAtoi, Tcgog aWo s&vog h avrs^era^ovn, . • . Aucriju,/2ip^05 xoti vgrspov TCpor^rmrac 
xai TYjV uXa)< 7 ^v rov Tratdog ovx ev. Tcapspycp (tvvbSsto 'Trpog Apof/A^airyiv 

oipx^$ avTOV TOC TTcpav IcTpov TTCipsig TOO PsT)!, xai ^vyuTspoc cruvoixiorag avayxri to ttXsov^ 

As this event took place in 292 B. G., it will be evident that the Getse must have occupied 
this part of western Scythia at least three hundred years before the Christian era. 
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of Europe;” but had he not unfortunately identified the Getse with 
the Scythians, and had he merely considered them as forming one of 
the tribes of the great Thracian people, his assertion would have been 
unquestionably correct.* It is precisely the same with respect to the fol- 
lowing remarks : — “ The old German and Seythic one and the same speech. 
This may be proved as follows. We have a venerable monument of 
the Scythic or Gothic language in the Gospels translated by Ulphilas, 
Bishop of the Goths, in Moesia, in the year 367. These four Gospels, 
the remains of a translation of the Scriptures, have been repeatedly 
published, since the first edition by Junius, 1665, 4to, down to that of 
Mr. Lye. Another fragment, containing part of the Epistle to the 
Romans, has been lately discovered in the library at Wolfenbuttle, and 
published by Knittel, Archdeacon of Wolfenbuttle. Other fragments 
of the Gothic language have also been found, of which see Mr. Lye’s 
notes to his edition of the Gothic Gospels. All these remains, as being 
Gothic, are Scythic; for it has been fully shown that the Goths and 
Scythse were but synonymous terms for one and the same people.”f 

But Pinkerton has farther observed : “ A question remains, at 
what time the Scythic population reached the Rhine and north-west 
extremity of Scandinavia, the farthest bounds of ancient Germany. 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Illyricum, Greece, were certainly peopled with 
Scythse at least fifteen hundred years before Christ ; Italy at least 
one thousand. Nations that subsist by hunting and pasturage, as .the 
barbaric Scythge, require a prodigious extent of territory to afford 
means of subsistence ; and their speedy progress and population we 

^ This erroneous opinion has detracted much fi'om the otherwise valuable information 
which is contained in Pinkerton’s Dissertation on the Scythians or Goths. Omit, for instancej, 
the words Scyilim and ScijtJiic in the following passage, p. 35.^ and nothing can be more 
correct: — “ That all the Thracians were Scythae or Getae, and spoke the Scythic or Gothic 
tongue, is clear. Vopiscus says of Probus, Thracias^ atqiie omnes Geticos pojmlos^ mit in 
deditlonem^ aid in cmicitiam^ recepif. The speech of the Mossi was, as Ovid testifies in 
many passages, the Getic or Scythic. Strabo gives us the same information in direct terms 
(lib. vii. p. SOS.): Tiapa rm Verm ofcoyXoTTou roij s^voug* f^e Getm^ a people using the 

smne language ^itli the Thracians : and Strabo’s Getse extend over the whole north-west of 
the Danube and Euxine, even to half of Germany. Many ancients call the Getas Tlira^ 
cians, and others call the Thracians Getm.” 

f Dissert, on the Scythians or Goths, p. 109. 
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may judge of from those of the Tartars. But the German Scythae had 
their way to fight against the northern Celts, a hardy race of men; and 
avast region to populate ; so that we may allow a very considerable 
period for their progress. From Herodotus, and other ancients, it is 
certain that the Scythians possessed Germany, nay, had driven the 
Celts to the farthest west of Gaul, at least five hundred years before 
our era.” But no ancient author has mentioned that either Scythians 
or Getm had migrated into Germany and Scandinavia five hundred years 
before Christ ; and that the Scythians had occupied Asia Minor, Thrace, 
and Greece, fifteen hundred years before Christ, as here supposed, must 
appear in the highest degree improbable, from their very name having 
been unknown to Homer. .Were, however, this conjectui'e admitted, 
it must evidently follow that these Scythians must have been of the 
same origin as those whom Herodotus found inhabiting western 
Scythia; and it has been above fully evinced that three hundred years 
before Christ this country was no longer possessed by these Scythians, 
but, on the contrary, occupied by the Getse, a Thracian people. Had, 
also, Thrace been peopled by Scythians twelve hundred years before, 
it is clear, from the testimony of ancient writers, that the Thracians 
had long become a people perfectly distinct in every respect from 
their alleged progenitors. The language, consequently, in which the 
translation of the Gospels by the Bishop of Moesia was written, in 
A. D. 367, was Thracian ; and Pinkerton does not even attempt to 
show that any affinity existed between it and the language spoken by 
the Scythians, when they first occupied Thracia, as he affirms, eighteen 
humhed years before that date. 

I have also endeavoured to evince, in a former work, that there 
is every reason to believe that the languages which at present prevail in 
Persia, and the wide extended deserts of Tartary, are still in essen- 
tially the same state as they existed three or four thousand years ago. 
If, therefore, western Scythia were peopled by emigrants from Persia, as 
Pinkerton supposes, or from the north of the Jaxartes, as Herodotus 
states ; and if these Scythians had subsequently occupied Thracia, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia ; some undeniable traces of affinity between the 

* Dissert, on the Scythians or Goths, p. l^S. 
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Teutonic and Persian or Tartar languages should, even at this daj, 
be easily discoverable. But these languages differ so materially, both 
in words and in grammatical structure, as to place it beyond a doubt, 
that, if Tartary be the proper representative of ancient Scythia, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia could not possibly have been peopled by Scy- 
thians. If, however, it be argued, that there is no proof that any 
of the existing dialects of Tartary was the mother tongue of those Scy- 
thians who are supposed to have migrated into Europe fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, the objection must be admitted ; but in this case to 
talk of a Scythic language is ridiculous, because there appears not the 
slightest indication, either in language, tradition, or history, of its hav- 
ing ever existed: for it is not denied that the earliest specimen of the 
Geticor Gothic language which has been preserved is Ulphilas’s trans- 
lation of the Gospels ; since even Dr. Jamieson admits that “ so few 
words belonging to the ancient language of the Scythian nations, ex- 
cept the names of persons, have been handed down to us by Greek 
writers ; and these, which have been transmitted, are so corrupted or 
disguised by the Greek mode of pronunciation; that we can derive 
little aid from this quarter. But even here are to be traced some 
vestiges of radical affinity.” * The few words, however, produced by 
Dr. Jamieson, are Phrygian and Spartan f; and that either the Phrygians 
or the Doric race were Scythians, he has most completely failed in 
proving. The argument thus returns to the real origin of the Getm; 
and as this must be considered, unless the contrary be satisfactorily 
proved by adequate evidence, to have been Thracian and not Scythian, 

Hermes Scytliiciis, Diss., p. 66. 

f These words are, hedu signifying in the Phrygian language, identified with 

Gothic, hada, lavare, aqua se abluere; wdience our batJi^ hatlie^ &c. Phrygian, bread, 
a cognate term with Gothic, pinsere; quasi^ what is baked, Phiygian, the 

Fates^ strongly resembling Gothic, maer^ a virgin, or in the plural meyar^ quasi the 
virgins. The Spartans, adds Dr, Jamieson, who w^ere Pelasgi, designated their laws 
rlietra^ a word said to be synonymous with oracula^ fata ; because Lycurgus gave forth his 
laws as the immediate dictates of heaven. This term has been traced to pEOj, dico. But 
perhaps it merits observation, that as German ratten is rendered divinare^ also constiiuere ; 
Anglo-Saxon araed is p'Ofhetiza^ and raede^ lecc^ pactum^ decretimi, German I'ccJit^ Islandic 
rett^ Swedish raett^ Armoric, rliaith^ also signify lex^ jus^ 

The mere transcription of such etymological reasoning must throw complete discredit on 
the hypothesis in support of which it is adduced. 
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it must necessarily follow that UJpliilas’s translation affords a most 
valuable specimen of the Thracian, but not of the Scythian, language. 

It is to Thracia, therefore, and not to Scythia, that the origin of 
the German and Scandinavian people and religion must be ascribed. 
But, with regard to the latter, it is to be regretted that the system of 
idolatry which prevailed among the Thracians has not attracted the 
attention of any ancient writer. For Herodotus merely notices the sub- 
ject in these few words: — “ The only gods whom the Thracians wor- 
ship are Mars, Bacchus, and Diana ; besides which deities, their princes 
pay particular devotion to Mercury * and no information on this 
point can be derived from any other author. Whether, therefore, the 
mythology of Thracia was precisely or nearly the same as that of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, is a question that cannot now be determined, 
nor can it, with any justice, be assumed that the systems prevalent in 
these countries were originally dissimilar. To the Peiasgic ancestors, 
however’, of the Thracians, was Greece indisputably indebted for its 
religion ; and it might, therefore, seem pi’obable that the Grecian and 
Thracian systems of polytheism were essentially the same. But, 
though this may have been the case at first, it can scarcely be doubted 
that as the Thracians subsequently increased in number’s, and relapsed ‘ 
into a state of barbarism, their religion would also be affected by this 
change, and that, instead of receiving cultivation and improvement, it 
would gradually become as simple as it no doubt was at its original 
establishment. 

It has, however, recently become the general opinion of the 
German literati, that their country was rrot peopled by the Euxine 
Scythians, birt by a race of men who migrated into it from middle Asia 
at a remote period of antiquity : for Adelung, in the Introduction to the 
second volume of his Mithridates, gives it as his opinion that middle 
Asia was the ancient and abundant nursery of mankind, from which 
Europe received its inhabitants ; and these he divides into six distinct 
nations ; viz. Iberians, Celts, Germans, Thracians, Slaves, and Fins, •j' 

^ Herod.j lib. v. cap. 7. 

f Grotius, however, is of a dijfferent opinion, for he has remarked : — Facile aulem 
videbunt qui judicio uti volent, Mosem in antiquissimorum populorum recensione non longe 
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With respect, also, to Germany, Adelung observes : — “ I understand this 
word, as others have done before me, in its most extensive signification, 
SO as to include all the people who are allied together in origin, man- 
ners, and language, and who, in the earliest times, inhabited the coun- 
try which extended from the Danube on the south to the farthest 
extremities of the north, and from the Rhine on the west to the Vistula 
on the east. They became sooner known to more civilised foreign na^ 
tions through the pi'oducts of their country than through themselves. 
For about the time of the Trojan war, and a little before the age of 
Homer, amber was considered as the greatest rarity, though the name 
of the people from whence it came was unknown. But for the truest 
accounts of the Germans we are indebted to Pytheas, who lived about 
three hundred and twenty years before Christ; at which time the 
inhabited the present Danish peninsula; to the east of them, on the 
coast, the Teutones — a general name for the Germans; and next 
them the Ostiae, and the Cossini ov Cotini, or Goths. What people, 
however, inhabited at this time the coasts of Norway, called by him 
Thule, he does not inform us. When we consider all the people living 
within these limits as one whole, they immediately appear to be an ori- 
ginal and self-formed race of men, and perfectly distinct from all the 
neighbouring people ; though they have been, from ignorance of 
history and language, transformed into Celts or Scythians, or into that 
historical chimera, the Celto-Scythians.” * 

This opinion, as it will be observed, is equally adverse to the Scy- 
thian and Thracian origin of the Germans and Scandinavians ; but it is 


admodum ab Armenia Syriaque abiisse, quibus ex locis primum propagatum est genus 
humanum in eos quos ipse nominavit traduces; unde porro, procedente tempore, nonnulli 
in ulteriora, urgente fame, seditionibus, bellis, protrusi sunt : sicut ex Scytbia per Sarmatiam 
in Scanziam ventum diximus, e qua Scanzia deinde Gennani caeteri ortum habuere : nam 
Germanos omnes ejusdem ab antique esse originis eadein inter se et cum Scanzim populis 
lingua, quamtumvis temporibus et locis nonnihU yariata, demonstrat.” (Hisf. Goth. Proleg., 
p. 22.) But Grotius places the Scythians in Armenia and Syria, for he had just before said 
(p. 8.1, — “ Nam ex Armenia Syriaque, ubi primes post diluvium mortales vixisse profanis 
etiara testimoniis, profecti Scythse trans eas, quas nunc Sarmatarum dicimus terras, in 
Germanim septemtrionalia venere.” 

* Mithridates, vol, ii. p. 168. 
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evidently inconsistent with the manner in which it seems most pro- 
bable that the world was peopled : for neither in tradition nor in 
history is there the slightest indication that in remote antiquity any 
migrations from middle Asia into Europe took place ; and Adelung him- 
self admits that the coasts of Germany did not become known to the rest 
of the world until three hundred and twenty years before Christ. What- 
ever credit, also, may be given to the voyage of Pytheas, it is undeniable 
that the ancients were most imperfectly acquainted with that country until 
the time of Cassar, nearly three hundred years afterwards. Nor does his 
brief notices afford much information respecting it, though they clearly 
evince that it must have been but recently inhabited : for he describes 
the people as divided into small townships, whicli considered it their 
highest px-aise to extend desolation as far as possible around their re- 
spectNe boundaries; living in independence and paying but a volun- 
tai'y obedience to their chiefs ; unacquainted with px-operty and fixed 
places of residence ; avex'se from agriculture ; devoting their time to 
hunting, rapine, and war ; subsisting on milk, cheese, and flesh ; and but 
pax'tially clothed with skins.* One hundred and forty yeax*s afterwards 
this account is fully confirmed by Tacitus, which must still fux'ther prove 
the recentness of the peopling of Gerxnaxiy, as its inhabitants had not 
during so long a period made any px'ogx’ess in civilisation. “ I accede,” 
says Tacitus, “ to the opinion of those who consider the Gerxnans to be 
a distinct, unmixed, and self-formed I'ace of men, unaffected by any 
intermarriages with other nations. Hence their bodily conforxnation, 
though amongst so great a number of people, is the same in all: for 
their eyes are blue and fierce ; their hair reddish ; their bodies lax'ge, well 
adapted for sudden action, but not equally patient of exertion axid 
labour; and little accixstomed to support thirst and heat, but inured to bear 
hunger and cold. Their country, though it slightly varies in appear- 
ance, is 0X1 the whole rendered either horrid by woods, or obnoxious 
by marshes; towards Gaul, moister; and towax’ds Noricum and 
Pannonia, windier ; sufficiently fertile ; ungenial to fruit trees ; pro- 
ductive of cattle and sheep, but of a small size, as it is not in the ex- 

^ Vide De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 21, 22, 2S. 
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cellence but in the number of their cattle that they pride themselves 
these are tlieir sole and most prized wealth, for I doubt whether the 
gods have in their favour or their anger denied them silver and gold. * 
“ It is sufficiently known that none of the German people inhabit 
towns ; nor admit of their places of residence being joined together. 
They live separate and distinct, as a fountain, a field, or a grove induces 
them to fix their abode. ... The dress of all is a cloak fastened by a 
clasp, or, if this be wanting, by a thorn f or, otherwise, naked, they pass 
whole days beside the fire. ’’f With respect, also, to Scandinavia, 
Pinkerton justly observes : — “ Now it can be clearly shown that Scan- 
dinavia was down to a late period, nay, is at present, almost overrun 
with enormous forests, where there was no room for population. 
Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the eleventh century, instructs us that 
even in Denmark, at that time, the sea-coasts alone were peopled ; 
while the inner parts of the country were one vast forest. If such was 
the case in Denmark, we may guess that in Scandinavia even the 
shores were hardly peopled. Scandinavia is also a most mountainous 
region ; and among a barbaric and unindustrious people, the mountains 
are almost unpeopled. ” j: 

If, therefore, it appears incontrovertible that the peopling and civi- 
lisation of Germany had made scarcely any progress in the first century of 
the Christian era, and if even in the eleventh century Scandinavia were 
in the situation described by Pinkerton, it must necessarily follow that 
the hypotheses which ascribe the population and religion of those 
countries to colonies which had migrated either from middle Asia or 
from Euxine Scythia 1500 or 1000 years before Christ, can rest on no 
grounds whatever. So impressed, indeed, was Gibbon with the recent- 
ness of the period at which Germany must have been peopled, that he 
has observed : — “ When Tacitus considered the purity of the German 

^ De Moi% Germ .5 cap. 4>j 5. 

t Ibid., cap. 16, 17. 

In the second chapter of this most valuable tract, Tacitus expresses himself in these 
energetic words : — Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi et ignoti maris, Asia, aiit 
Africa, ant Italia relicta, Germaniam peteret ? informem tends, asperam coslo, tristem ciiltii 
aspectuque, nisi si patria sit/^ 

t Dlss. on the Scythians or Goths, p. 23. 
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blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce these barbarians mdigewiE, or natives of the soil. We may 
allow with safety, and pei'haps with truth, that ancient Germany was 
not originally peopled by any foreign colonies already formed into a 
political society, but that the name and nation received their existence 
from the gradual union of some wandering savages of the Hercynian 
woods. To assert those savages to have been the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth which they inhabited, would be a rash inference, 
condemned by religion, and unwarranted by reason.” * It would certainly 
seem much more probable that Germany derived its inhabitants from 
the conterminous and populous country of Thracia, than that they were 
the spontaneous pi*oduction of either the earth which they inhabited, or 
of the Hercynian woods. There are, also, strong grounds for believing 
that Europe remained uninhabited until it was peopled from western 
and not from middle Asia ; and the gradual extension, therefore, of the 
Thracians from the frontiers of Macedonia along the Hellespont and 
Euxine to the Borysthenes, and from these limits on the south-east to 
the Baltic and Scandinavia on the north-west, cannot but appear in the 
highest degree probable. It must at least be admitted that this suppo- 
sition is much more consistent with all the indications respecting the 
peopling of the world which have been preserved by tradition and 
history, and much freer from all valid objections, than any hypothesis 
hitherto proposed for the explanation of this subject. It is, at the 
same time, the sole manner in which the striking affinity between the 
earliest specimen of the Thracian language and the various Teutonic 
dialects now existing can be simply and reasonably accounted for: 
because, that Moesia was a province of Thracia is undeniable ; and if, 
consequently, the Germans and Scandinavians did not descend from 
the Thracians, as Adelung contends, but differed from them in origin, 
customs, and language, it becomes impossible to understand how the 
Moeso-Gothic should possess so remarkable an affinity with the Teu- 
tonic dialects. The other hypotheses, however, merely differ from the 
opinion which I maintain in ascribing a Scythian origin to the Thra- 
cians, which conjecture I have, perhaps, sufficiently refuted ; as they all 

* Decline and FaU, &c., vol. i. p. 349. 
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concur in deriving the population of Germany and Scandinavia from 
the western Scythia of Herodotus, though they vary as to the time and 
manner in which these migrations took place. But, as it seems much 
more probable that the Thracians would have commenced passing into 
Germany from the western and not from the eastern extremity of their 
country, it must be concluded that the occurrence of such migrations 
from the Euxine, being entirely unsupported by evidence, is a mere 
gratuitous assumption which rests on no grounds whatever. 

If, therefore, Germany and Scandinavia were peopled from Thracia, 
the emigrants would, no doubt, bring with them their native religion, 
and thus the mythologies of these countries must have been at first 
precisely the same. Unfortunately, however, the system of polytheism 
which prevailed in Thracia is unknown, and, consequently, this means of 
determining the degree of affinity which existed between the Thracian 
and Teutonic people is not now available. But from the accounts of 
the German religion given by Cmsar and Tacitus, it would appear to 
have been that primitive system of idolatiy which consisted in the 
adoration of the sun, the planets, and the .elements. For the former 
states that the only objects which the Germans worshipped were such 
as they beheld, and from whose sensible influence they derived benefit, 
namely, the Sun, the Moon, and Fire*; and to these Tacitus adds 
Tuisto, Mercury, Mars, the Earth, Hercules, and Isis. He farther adds, 
that in consequence of the immensity of the gods, the Germans consi- 
dered it improper to confine them within walls, or to assimilate them 
in any manner to the human form. They, therefore, consecrated to 
them groves and woods; and that secret awe ’which they inspire, they 
distinguished by the names of the gods, f The correctness of these 
accounts seems to be singularly confirmed by the names of the days of 
the week which have been preserved in English : for Sunday and 
Monday are obvious ; Mai's may have been identified with Tuisto ; and 

* “ Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt, et quorum aperte opibus juvantur, 
Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam.”— Be Bell. Gall., lib. vi. cap. 21. 

f De Mor. Ger., cap. 9. 

In tbe 39tli chapter, speaking of a sacred wood amongst the Semnones, the principal 
tribe of the Suevi, Tacitus makes use of this expression : — Ibi regnator omniuni deus, 
ci^tera subjecta atque parentia:” from which it might be concluded that the Germans 
acknowledged one supreme God. 
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Mercury is recognised as Woden in Wednesday * ; Hercules may have 
been supposed to be the same as Thor, whence Thursday ; and some 
resemblance may have been perceived between Isis and Frigga, from 
whose name softened has originated Friday. One planet still remains, 
Seater, whence Saturday, which may have been omitted by Tacitus. 
Mannus, also, the son ofTuisto, and Herthum translated by Tacitus 
^erra, are immediately recognised in the English words man^ and earth. 

This description, consequently, of the German religion as it existed 
shortly before and after the commencement of the Christian era, would 
seem entitled to credit ; and in speculating, therefore, on the origin of 
idolatry, it is to be regretted that it cannot now be ascertained whether 
so unsophisticated a system was received from the Thracians or whether 
it originated amongst the Germans themselves. Unless, however, it 
is supposed that the latter were autochthones, it must be concluded that 
the colonists who migrated into Germany preserved their native reli- 
gion ; and it might hence be inferred that, at the time of these migra- 
tions, the same simple form of idolatry prevailed among the Thracians. 
But this subject is involved in too much uncertainty to admit of any 
argument being justly founded upon it, either in support or in refuta- 
tion of the origin which may be ascribed to the Germans, f It cannot, 
however, be with any reason contended that the description of the 

* Paulus Warnefridus remarks : — “ Wodan sane, quern adjecta litera Godan dixerunt, 
ipse est, qui apud Romanos Mercurius dicitur.” — De Gest. Long., lib. i. cap. 9. 

f On this subject Mr. Turner remarks : — “Of the sun and moon we can only state that 
their sun was a female deity, and their moon nns of the male sex; of their Tiw [Tuisto] we 
know nothing but his name. Woden was the great ancestor from whom they deduced their 
genealogies. It has been already remarked, that the calculations from the Saxon pedigrees 
place Woden in the third century. Of the Saxon Woden, his wife Friga, and Thunr [Thor], 
■we know very little, and it -H'ould not be very profitable to detail all the reveries -which 
have been published about them. The Odin, Frigg, or Friga, and Thor of the Northmen 
were obviously the same characters ; though we are not autliorised to ascribe to the Saxon 
deities the apparatus and mythology which the northern Scalds of subsequent ages have 
transmitted to us fi'om Denmark, Iceland, and Norway. Woden was the predominant idol of 
the Saxon adoration, but we can state no more of him, but so far as we describe the Odin of 
the Danes and Norwegians. Yet, as every people has its peculiar superstitions, it would 
be incorrect to apply to the more ancient Woden of the Saxons, the religious costume and 
creed attached to the Danish Odin. It will be better to confess our ignorance of the Saxon 
superstition wherever it exists, and to reserve for a separate occasion the idolatry of the 
latter Northmen.” — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 1 4. 
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Scytliian religion given by Herodotus in any manner coincides with the 
accounts of the German religion given by Caesar and Tacitus. For he 
enumerates as Scythian deities Jupiter, Tellus, Apollo, Venus, Urania, 
Hercules, Mars, and Neptune; and he states that Mars was the prin- 
cipal god of the Scythians, while amongst the Germans Tacitus ascribes 
this place to Mercury. It will, therefore, be evident that whatever 
opinion is proposed with respect to the origin of the ancient Germans, 
it must remain both unsupported and unaffected by any arguments 
which rest on a supposed similarity between their religion and that of 
any other people. 

If, also, Scandinavia was peopled from Germany, which circumstance 
from the position of the two countries and the affinity of language seems 
undeniable, the Scandinavian religion must have originally been the 
same as the German. No accounts, however, of its primitive state now 
remain, but the description of a most singular system of mythology, 
which subsequently arose in Scandinavia, has been preserved in the 
two Eddas; though the manner in which it originated is involved in 
the most complete obscurity. For Professor Mone remarks : — “ In 
ancient times the Scandinavians had not only one common language, 
but one common religion, which did not however exclude the popular 
fables and religious observances peculiar to different tribes. Of this 
common religion, and of the variations from it, sources and means of 
information still remain in the two Eddas, and the Sagas, to which I 
may add romantic and popular ballads. The older Edda consists of 
poems rendered metric by alliteration, and in short pieces of prose ; and 
was, according to the general opinion, compiled by the Icelander 
Ssemund the wise (born A. D. 1056, died 1133), but of this circum- 
stance no ancient evidence exists. * . . . . The younger Edda was com- 
posed by Snorri Sturlason (born A. D. 1178, assassinated 1241), and 
is a prosaic account of the Scandinavian mythology, in which stanzas 

* Mr. Herbert remarks : — “ The Edda of Ssemund is a collection of old Icelandic odes, 
some of which are supposed to have been written before the birth of Christ. It is said to 
have been compiled by the learned Smmiind, who was born in Iceland in 1056, according 
to some 1054, or 1057. The name of Ssemund’s Edda was affixed to the manuscript in the 
seventeenth century by Brynolfius Svenonius, Bishop of Skalhot. The prose Edda attri- 
buted to Snorro Sturleson is founded upon these poems. ” — Miscellaneous Poetry^ voL i. p. 9. 
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of the older Edda are interwoven, but these do not form the ground- 
work of the new compilation.” ^ Professor Mone farther observes, that 
“ three opinions have been hitherto entertained respecting this mytho- 
logy ; the one, that it is nothing but the gross idolatry of a rude and 
wild people, the principal objects of which are war and rapine; then it 
is considered as a mere distortion of history by which the ancient tribes 
of Wani, Juts, Asi, and Alfi have been transformed into gods; and 
lastly the Eddas are esteemed by some to contain the most ancient 
and profound system of religion which has ever existed.” j- Another 
opinion on this subject is thus controverted by M. Grimm ; — “ It seems, 
at present, to be a favourite system to restrict ourselves to historic 
truth, and to deny every thing which admits not of proof ; and hence 
we are required to believe that a mythology, which has originated of 
itself in the nature of a whole people, is nothing else than falsehood, 
and the mere invention of an idle imagination. But it has not been 
considered that it must be as difficult to invent a new mythology as a 
new language ; and yet this opinion has been maintained by Adelung 
and others. For he supposes that the Edda was invented as a plea- 
santry in imitation of the Christian religion, intermixed with some em- 
bellishments derived without selection from the Grecian mythology. 
Such an opinion would not deserve notice, were it not adopted by 
many persons. Thus that, which could not be effected by the highest 
degree of cultivation and imagination, and which poets in vain attempt, 
was accomplished by an uninformed and uncultivated individual in the 
thirteenth century ; who formed the idea of a new religion, and by 
means of an undiscovered world elaborated a new system of devotion, 
&c.” $ :: : ; \ 

* Gescliicbte cles Heideiitliiims, &c., voL i. p. 216. 220. 

t Ibid.j p. 309. 

X Daub und Creuzer’s Studien, voL iv. p. 223. 

The editors, also, of the Edda Saemundar, Hafnise, 1787, remark; — Nec deiiique 
desiint, qui reliquarum hebetudinis pertaesi, re proprius inspecta, animadvertisse sibi 
videntur, Eddam illam vetustiorem, nam de recentioris aetate magis constat, personatam 
esse larvam, quae, quo tempore religio Christiana in loca haec borealia beneficos spargere 
coepit radios, ex hoc lucis et umbrae contubernio enata, furtivis antiquitatis coloribus 
spurios natales occultare satagat. Hujus quae sunt antiquissima, semipaganos esse volant 
seculi a Christo nato et XI’^* foetus et commenta; reliqua autem ortus esse longe 
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But to me it appears that there are not the slightest grounds for 
questioning the perfect originality of the Eddas j for the mythology 
therein described bears not the remotest resemblance to any religious 
system with which I am acquainted. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the Eddas present a complete and accurate description of this 
form of idolatry as it actually existed among the Scandinavians; but 
any mistakes, omissions, or additions, which may have occurred in these 
compilations, do not in the least detract from the evident homogeneity 
of the Eddie mythology. It is, therefore, to be regretted that no 
accounts of its origin have been preserved, and that all opinions pro- 
posed for its elucidation depend on the existence of an individual 
named Odin. For Mallet states : — “ A celebrated tradition, confirmed 
by the poems of all the northern nations, by their chronicles, by insti- 
tutions and customs, some of which subsist to this day, informs us, that 
an extraordinary person, named Odin, formerly reigned in the north ; 
that he made great changes in the government, manners, and religion 
of those countries ; that he enjoyed there great authority, and had even 
divine honours paid to him. All these are facts, 'which cannot he con- 
tested. [?] As to what regards the original of this man, the country 
whence he came, the time in which he lived, and the other circum- 
stances of his life and death, they are so uncertain, that the most inge- 
nious conjectures about them discover nothing to us but our own igno- 
rance. Thus previously disposed to doubt, let these ancient authors I 
have mentioned relate the stoiy : all their testimonies are comprised 
in that of Snorro, the ancient historian of Norway, and in the commen- 
taries and explications which Torfaeus has added to his narrative.” * 


iiifei'ioris, et ad seculum usque XII“™ et XIII*"” depi'imendi. In hanc se sententiam 
inductos aiuntjpsis Odai’uni Eddicarum, quse religionis dogmata, ritus, et mysteria tangunt, 
argumentis ; Korum enim plurima ex religioiie Christiana ant sacra Scriptura esse deprompta, 
licet figmentis iinpie turpiterque conspurcata, ac insulsis involuta fabulis. In tantis autem 
de Edda sententiarum divortiis litis dirimendae partes in nos transsumere adeo non est 
nostrum, ut nemini sive contentum Eddm, sive mirabundum illius studium, sen tepidiim 
deniqne et suspicax ejusdem tedium, nostris laudibus aut vituperiis nec auctum eamus, nec 
ademptum; quin liberrimum potius de eadem sentiendi arbitrium cuivis integrum cupimus.” 
— Ad Lectorem, p. vi. 

' * Northern Antiquities, vol, i. p. 38. 
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But Mallet, also, very justly remarks : — “ In the second place these 
annals are of no great antiquity : we have none that were written before 
Christianity was established in the north : now, between the time of 
Gdin, whose arrival in the north, according to Torfaeus, is the first epoch 
of history, and that of the earliest Icelandic historian, elapsed about 
eleven centuries ; and therefore if the compilers of the Icelandic annals 
found no written memoirs earlier than their own, as we have great 
reason to believe, then their narratives are only founded on ti’adition, 
inscriptions, or reliques of poetry. But can one give credit to tradi- 
tions which must have taken in so many ages, and have been preserved 
by a people so ignorant?” * That such a person, therefore, as Odin 
ever existed no sufficient proof can be produced j* ; nor do the Eddas 
contain the slightest indication that the Odin who is celebrated in 
them was at first merely a mortal man. All the testimonies, also, to 
his existence may, as Mallet has observed, be reduced to the single 
evidence of Snorro ; and it must, therefore, be admitted that, as there 
are no other accounts by which his relation could be corrected, this 
evidence must either be wholly received or wholly rejected. It may 
not, therefore, be unacceptable to the reader, if I reproduce the account 
of Odin given by Snorro, as I find it quoted by Sheringham. j: 

“The part of Asia which is watered on the east by the Tanais for- 
merly possessed a metropolis named Asgard, over which presided with 
supreme power, a certain hero named Othin, who was, also, high- 
priest in that city, where sacrifices were frequently celebrated in honour 
and adoration of idols. Twelve senators, however, who surpassed their 
fellow-citizens in piety and wisdom, not only superintended the cere- 
monies of religion, but also administered justice. These were named 
Diar; i. e. gods or divine, and likewise Dro/wcr, i. e. lords; whom all 

* Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 51 . 

f In the last volume ol the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, p. 4 ‘ 06 ., Gibbon says: 

“I take this opportunity ol declaring, that,' in the course of twelve years, I have forgotten or 
renounced the flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, which I never very seriously believed. 
The Goths are apparently Germans; but all beyond Cassar and Tacitus is darkness or 
lable, in the antiquities of Germany. ” 

f In his description of these events, Mallet has mixed up the accounts of different authors 
w’ho wrote at difierent periods of time. 
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tlie people were bound to serve in turns, and to perform ail duties 
which they might order. Othin was a mighty and valiant warrior, and 
carried his conquering arms into many countries, and subdued innuraer- 
able territories and kingdoms, and most happily conquering and 
triumphing he always departed victorious from every battle. The 
people, therefore, were persuaded that his constant success in war must 
be attributed to the peculiar favour of heaven : as often also, as he in- 
trusted the conduct of a war, or any business of importance to his 
chiefs, he imposed his hands on their heads, as if he consecrated them ; 
which was considered as an auspicious omen, the certain preservative 
against all misfortune. Even in the midst of dangers the invoking the 
name of Othin was an unfailing resource, and hence was the utmost 
confidence placed in it in every peril. 

“ Othin had two brothers, the elder of whom was called Ve, and the 
younger Velir or yuli. These, when Othin was engaged in travelling 
or in war, governed in his place and administered all affair’s with the 
greatest care and diligence. Once when Othin had been absent longer 
than they expected, they divided the kingdom between them, and like- 
wise claimed the guardianship of Othin’s wife Frigga. But Othin 
having at length returned from his long journey, his dominion, along 
with his wife, was restored to him by his brothers j and he then under- 
took an expedition against the Scythians called Faner. They, how- 
ever, opposed him valiantly, bravely defended their country, repeatedly 
rendered victory doubtful, and at last obliged him to consult his safety 
by a hasty retreat. From that time Othin and the Faner harassed 
each other by mutual incursions, and by their plundering caused re- 
ciprocally immense loss ; until at last being wearied out, they concluded 
a firm and lasting peace between each other, and interchanged hostages 
for its observance. The Scythians gave to Othin as hostages a rich 
and distinguished man named Niord, with his son Froi ; and the 
Asian! gave to the Scythians two choice men eminent for the dignity 
of their forms, their valuer, their wisdom, and other qualities, the one 
named Heimer the most able of magistrates, and Mimer the wisest of 
men. In consequence of which the Scythians, in order to render the 
value of the hostages equal, sent to the Asiani another hero named 
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Quasir, whom they esteemed the wisest amongst them. Heimer 
immediately obtained a government among the Scythians, but he 
scarcely ever performed any act of importance without consulting 
Mimer. For he taught him the various customs, rites, laws, and insti- 
tutions, which regulated the administration of affairs and of justice. 
But when Heimer, being deprived of his assistance, was obliged to 
decide in open assembly on any difficult points in dispute, he frequently 
said to the persons present ; do you consult together, and avail your- 
selves of whatever opinion may appear the best, for I cannot aid you 
with my advice. The Scythians, then understanding that they had 
been deceived by the Asiani in the interchange of hostages, cutoff 
Mimer’s head, and sent it to them ; which Othin embalmed, and gave it 
by magic charms the power of speaking, so that it revealed the most 
hidden secrets. Afterwards Niord and his son Froi, having participated 
of divinity, were received into the number of the deities of the Asiatics, 
as well as Freia, the daughter of Froi ; who, having learnt magic from 
the Asiatics, particularly pleased the Scythians. Niord, however, pass- 
ing his life among the Scythians, married his sister, which is permitted 
by their laws ; but amongst the Asiatics, a marriage with one so nearly 
allied by blood is not considered lawful. 

“ Steep and lofty mountains extending from north to south divide, 
as by a natural boundary, Scythia from other countries, and all the 
people to the south of them obeyed Othin. About this time the 
Romans, the lords of all, having conquered innumerable kingdoms, and 
carrying their victorious arms far and wide, began to reduce under their 
dominion the most extensive states, the bravest people, the most 
flourishing towns, and the most celebrated cities ; in consequence of 
which many chiefs and princes departing voluntarily from their native 
countries gave up their subjects to the Romans. But Othin, an emi- 
nent magician, and particularly skilled in divination, knowing that he 
and his posterity to the latest ages should reign in the northern pai’tof 
the world, resigned the government of Asgard to his brothers Ve and 
Velir ; and proceeded himself into Russia, thence into Saxony, which 
having almost entirely subdued, he entrusted its government to his 
sons. He likewise appointed his son Skiold to rule over Denmark, 
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who afterwards established the royal residence and seat of government 
at Lethrum. When, however, Othin learned that the Swedish Goth- 
land, over which Gylvo then reigned, was spacious, fertile, and adapted 
for the subsistence of a numerous people, he visited him, and having 
concluded a treaty with him obtained liberty to seek for new domiciles 
in that country. For the power of the Asiatics inspired Gylvo with 
fear, and he dreaded to offend them, as he perceived himself to be 
much inferior to them in valour and forces. He, also, contended with 
Othin as to their skill in magic, but Othin was always victorious. 

“ Othin began to inhabit the country near the river Loger, and there 
founded the city of Sigtuna (a town of which name existed in Sweden 
in the time of our ancestors), and erected there a magnificent palace, 
and instituted sacrifices according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Asiatics. Into this country he introduced a colony as it were of deities 
[deastri], and assigned to them certain lands and temples. Thus Moal 
was given to Niord, Upsal to Froi, Trudvanger to Thor, Handberg to 
Heimer, and Broedeblik to Balder. Then Othin, proceeding with his 
band of idols to the northerm parts of Sweden, performed unheard-of 
miracles by various magical arts, ana established a public school for 
teaching magic, the use of which never before existed in this country. 

“ With regard to the figuio and appearance of Othin. He alwajs 
showed himself to his friends of a cheerful and pleasant countenance, 
expressive of an inclination for mirth, jests, and pleasantry ; but to 
his enemies his countenance was fierce and terrible; the more so, as he 
could, like Proteus, change himself into any form that he pleased. 
With such eloquence, also, and persuasion could he charm his auditors, 
that no one could refuse belief to his words ; and he frequently added 
a wonderful grace to his conversation, by introducing into it verses and 
rhythmical periods ; whence he and his companions were called scalds, 
or poets. Besides, Othin used, by magic, to deprive his enemies of 
their senses, and to inspire them with the greatest terror ; and when 
engaging with them, he, by means of incantations, so blunted their 
weapons, that his troops, though without defensive arms, rushed on 
them like wild dogs or wolves, and slaughtered them like sheep, with- 
out receiving any wound or injury, Hence this kind of fury was after- 
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wards called the assault of the Berserkers. Othin, likewise, had such 
power of deceiving the ejes, that he would sometimes appear trans- 
formed into a fish, a bird, or a serpent : at others, he would recline 
on the ground, devoid of breathing, like one dead; and then, recover- 
ing his animation, he would affirm that he had travelled to distant 
countries, and relate exactly what was there occurring. By a single 
word he could extinguish conflagrations, quell tempests, stop inun- 
dations, and direct the winds as he pleased. He could evoke the 
ghosts of the dead, and enclose them in hills and mountains ; whence he 
was called Dronga or Honga Dratten, the lord of ghosts. He had 
two ravens taught by him to speak in the same manner as men, who, 
flying to distant places, brought ample intelligence of all that was 
passing to their master. He opened mountains by magic arts, and 
thence extracted gold and silver, and discovered hidden treasures 
without any one pointing them out. Finally, Othin, by his rwwes, in- 
cantations, and magic arts, performed such incredible acts as procured 
him every whei’e the brightest name, and caused the fame of the power 
and wisdom of Othin and the Asiani to be in a short time spread 
through every people and nation : for he so terrified his enemies, that 
none dared to attempt any thing against him ; and so retained the 
fidelity of his friends and allies, that they seldom or never deserted 
him. 

“ It hence happened that the Swedes and other northern people 
performed solemn sacrifices to Othin and his twelve companions, and 
paid him that worship which is due to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Their names, also, the people gave to their new-born children, calling 
them Auduni and Ovdum, from Othin ; Thord, Thore, Torar, Steintor, 
and Hqftor, from Thor; which names are still in use in Norway. Othin 
also established various laws, of which these are most deserving of 
record: — He enjoined that the bodies of the dead or those slain in 
battle should be burned along with their most valuable ornaments and 
goods ; the ashes to be either interred or thrown into a river ; and 
monumental mounds to be raised in memory of the chiefs and nobles. 
Three times a year were solemn sacrifices to be performed ; at the com- 
mencement of the winter for the year’s prosperity, at the middle for 
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fertility, and towards the end for victory. The Scythians paid to Othin, 
by way of tribute, a poll-tax of one denarius; and in return he was 
bound to protect them against their enemies, and to propagate reli- 
gion and the worship of the gods. Niord married Skadi, who having 
left her husband was afterwards wedded to Othin, to whom she bore 
many sons, who were called by the common name of Semming. Then 
new Scythia, that is, Sweden, was called Manheim, and ancient Scythia 
Gudheim. At length his last day reached Othin in Sweden; and as he was 
about to expire, he directed his body to be marked with nine wounds, 
which were anciently called geirs aide. He farther ordered that they 
should sacrifice to him the prisoners taken in war, as this would be to him 
the most grateful and propitiatory offering. After his death he appeared 
to many persons, and particularly when any great battle was impending ; 
to many he brought victory, and others he invited to Valhalla. His 
own corpse was burned, and a funeral festival and sacrifices instituted 
in his honour.” * 

Such is the. earliest account of Odin which has been preserved, and 
its mere perusal must excite surprise that it should ever have received 
the slightest credit : for it has not the least resemblance to those tra- 
ditionary legends and songs which might exist amongst a rude people, 
and, on the contrary, exhibits on its very face every mark of invention ; 
as it may be affirmed with certainty, that no people ever degraded their 

* This quotation is taken from Sheriiighami de Angloriim Gentis Origine Disceptatioj 
cap. xii. 

It is very remarkable, that in none of the more ancient authorities quoted by Sheringham, 
is there any mention of the following circumstances stated by Mallet ; and they must, 
therefore, be considered as the invention of more I'ecent writers : — The Roman common' 
wealth was arrived to the highest pitch of power, and saw all the then known world subject 
to its laws, when an unforeseen event raised up enemies against it, from the very bosom of 
the forests of Scythia, and on the banks of the Tanais. Mithridates, by flying, had drawn 
Pompey after him into those deserts. The King of Pontiis sought there for refuge, and 
new means of vengeance. Ho hoped to arm against the ambition of Rome all the bar- 
barous nations, his neighbours, whose liberty it threatened. He succeeded in this at first ; 
but all those people, ill-united as allies, ill-armed as soldiers, and still worse disciplined, 
were forced to yield to the genius of Pompey. Odin is said to have been of the number. 
He was obliged to withdraw himself by flight from the vengeance of the Romans ; and to go 
seek, in countries unknown to his enemies, that safety which he could no longer find in Ins 
own. His true name was Sigge, son of Fridulph ; but he assumed that of Odin, the chief 
god among the Scythians,” ho. — Northern Antiquities^ vol. i. p. 59. 
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gods into mere men, and that they have always attempted to magnify 
their heroes by ascribing to them the attributes of divinity. But it is 
not denied that Odin, Frigga, Thor, &c., existed as deities, before the 
Othin and his twelve companions of Snorro ; and his attempting, 
therefore, to convert them, and the circumstances described in the 
Eddas, into historical personages and events, betrays, at once, that his 
narrative, so far from having being compiled from' any authentic mate- 
rials, is nothing more than the work of his own imagination. Its incon- 
sistencies, also, and improbabilities are much too obvious to require 
remark. But it may be observed that the predominance of the Romans 
in foreign countries cannot be dated earlier than the defeat of Antio- 
chus by Lucius Scipio, which occurred in 190 B. C ; and had, there- 
fore, such a city as Asgard on the Tanais ever existed, or had the 
conquests of Odin and his subsequent victorious and triumphant migra- 
tion ever taken place, it is utterly incredible that such remarkable 
circumstainces should have escaped the notice of all ancient writers. 
The recent period, also, at which Scandinavia was peopled, is alone 
sufficient to evince that the Eddie mythology could not possibly have 
originated until after the Christian era. 

Warton, however, has adopted and defended this gross and incredi- 
ble fiction ; but the arguments which he adduces in its support are 
singularly weak and futile, and particularly the following : — “It is noto- 
rious,” says he, “ that many traces of Oriental usages are found amongst 
all the European nations during their pagan state ; and this phenome- 
non is rationally resolved, on the supposition that all Europe was 
peopled from the East. But as the resemblance which the pagan 
Scandinavians bore to the Eastern nations in manners, monuments, 
opinions, and practices, is so very perceptible and apparent, an infer- 
ence arises, that their migration from the East must have happened at 
a period by many ages more recent, and therefore most probably about 
the time specified by their historians.* .... As the principal heroes 

* Warton had just before stated, — “A few years before the birth of Christ, soon after 
Mithridates had been overthrown by Pompey, a nation of Asiatic Goths, who possessed 
that region of x\sia which is now called Georgia, and is connected on the south with Persia, 
alai'med at the progressive encroachments of the Roman armies, retired in vast multitudes, 
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of their expedition into the north were honourably distinguished from 
the Europeans, or original Scandinavians, under the name of Asa, or 
Asiatics ; so the verses or language of this people were denominated 
Asarhal, or Asiatic speech. Their poetry contained not only the 
praises of their heroes, but their popular traditions and their religious 
rites; and was filled with those fictions which the most exaggerated 
pagan superstition would naturally implant in the wild imagination of 
an Asiatic people. And from this principle alone, I mean of their 
Asiatic origin, some critics would at once account for a certain 
capricious spirit of extravagance, and those bold eccentric conceptions, 
which so strongly distinguish the old northern poetry. * 

It seems, however, highly probable that the ascribing an Asiatic 
origin to the Scandinavians has proceeded entirely from the misinter- 
pretation or misapplication of the Icelandic word. As, which is thus 
explained in the Glossary to the Edda Semundar, fZeMS, numen ; forsan 
Celtorum Hems, Ems. Asamal, therefore, would signify the speech of 
the gods, and not Asiatic speech, •f If, also, Asgard were situated to the 
south, or rather to the west of the Tanais, in which position all autho- 
rities appear to concur, Odin and his followers must have been Euro- 
peans and not Asiatics. For in the time of Herodotus (about 450 B. C.) 
the country to the south-west of the Tanais was occupied by Scy- 
thians, who believed that it had been possessed by their ancestors for a 
period of one thousand years. It has farther been above sufficiently 
evinced, that in this same country, as far as the Borysthenes, the 
Scythian name had, above three hundred years before Christ, entirely dis- 
appeared; it being then inhabited by the Getse, a Thracian people. The 
state, however, of the region that extends from the Borysthenes to 


under the conduct of their leader Odin or Woden, into the northern parts of Europe not 
subject to the Roman government, and settled in Denmark, Norway, Sw'eden, and other 

districts of the Scandinavian territory TMs migration is coiifirmed by the conatrrent 

testimonies of various historians ” !! 

* History of English Poetry, Dissertation i. 

f Gibbon, therefore, observes with his usual accuracy, that “ Asgard, instead of de- 
noting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fictitious appellation of the mystic abode of 
the gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia.” — Decline and Dali, vol. i. [). 391. note. 
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the Tanais, at this period, is not exactly known, but Strabo describes 
it as occupied by the Roxolani, a Scythian tribe. It must hence be 
evident, that if any migrations from this country into Scandinavia ever 
took place, the emigrants must have been either European Scythians 
or Thracians ; and their supposed Asiatic origin is thus disproved by 
the very authorities on which the existence of Odin, the prince and 
high-priest of Asgard, solely depends. 

But too little is known of the manners, customs, and religion of 
either the Scythians or the Thracians, to admit of their being in any 
respect employed as evidence to determine that the Eddie mythology 
was not indigenous, but derived its origin from a foreign country. It 
is at the same time obvious, that it bears not the remotest resem- 
blance to any religious system now existing, or of the former pre- 
valence of which any sufficient accounts have been preserved; and if, 
therefore, any other people than the Scandinavians ever possessed 
it, not a trace of them now remains. It must hence follow that this 
singular mythology can receive no elucidation from foreign sources, 
and it would appear that the Sagas and chronicles of Scandinavia have 
been written at too recent a period, to convey any farther information 
respecting its ancient idolatry than what is contained in the Eddas.* 

* That the attempt to reduce Odin and the other Scandinavian gods, and the circum- 
stances described in the Eddas, to mere historical personages and events, is entirely the 
result of hypothesis, and rests not on any ancient authority whatever, is most clearly 
evinced in this passage which I exti’act fi’oni the notes to Mr. Herbert’s Miscellaneous 
Poetry, vol. ii. p. 14 <. — “ Suhm, in his Historic of Danmark, considers that there were three 
Odins. The first, son of Bior, of the nation of the Asi, who dwelt in the old Asgard at the 
mouth of the Tanais, and after his death was deified by his countrymen. The second, son 
of Hei’emod, a descendant of the old Odin, fled before Darius at the time of his expedition 
against the Scythians, built the new Asgard near the Duna, and inhabited the country 
between that river and the Veissel. From thence he passed over into Sweden, and waged 
war against all the Jotuns, w’ho would not acknowledge him to be their god and the 
offspring of the Sun. Lastly came the third Odin, son of Fridlief, fi-om old Asgard, about 
fifty years before Christ, stopped some time at the new Asgard, and from thence proceeded to 
Sweden, where he^ dwelt at Sigtuna, and built a temple at Upsala, which became his 
principal residence.” 

Nor should this account of Odin, which occurs in the preface to the Eddaof Snorro, aS 
translated by Goranson, be omitted ; — Ibi sita fuit urbs, quam Trojam vocaraus. Tro- 
janum vero imperium in duodecim’ minora divisum fuit regna, uni tamen capiti subjecta. 
Ibi et jam duodecim linguae fuere primariae. Hormn unus dictus fuit Memnon, cujus 
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In the philosophy of the human mind, consequently, the manner in 
which this system originated, and its subsequent prevalence, may be 
interesting subjects of speculation, but they afford not the slightest 
assistance in tracing the affinity of nations. 

In order, however, to render this conclusion the more evident, it 
may be necessary to advert to the theogony and cosmogony which are 
described in the Eddas ; as their entire dissimilarity from the opinions 
entertained on these subjects by all other people than the Scandinavians, 
will be at once obvious. For, though it appears from the Edda of 
Snorro that they acknowledged one supreme God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, the oi’igin of things is not ascribed to him, but to mere 
chance; and what is still more remarkable, the first beings produced 
are neither gods nor men, but evil genii. The rivers abounding in 
poison, says the Edda, called Elivages, flowed so far from their source 
that they became frozen ; but a warm breeze having breathed over the 
ice, it melted into drops, from which a being was formed, who is named 
Ymir, and from him are descended all the families of the giants. He 
was not, however, a god, for he and all his descendants were wicked. 
Whilst he slept he fell into a sweat, and from the pit of his left arm 
were born a male and female. One of his feet begot upon the other a 
son, from whom is descended the race of the giants. 

The origin of the gods is still more singular ; for at the same time 
and in the same manner that Ymir was formed, the cow Qildumbla 
was produced. From her udder flowed four rivers of milk, by which 
Ymir was nourished; and she herself obtained her sustenance by licking 
the rocks covered with salt and frost. The first evening that she 
licked these rocks there sprang from them the hair of a man, the next 


conjux erat filia Prianii regis Trojfe. Horum filius Tros, quern uos Thorem vocamus. 
Qui duoclecim annos natus virlbus polluit maturis. Tunc terra duodecitn pelles ursinas 
simul sustulit. Hie de niultis simul pugilLbus furiosis victoriam reportavit, nec non feris 
draconibusque. In septentrione mulierem fatidicam invenit, nomine Sibyllam, nobis vero 
Sif dictam. Prosapiam ejus nemo novit. Quarum filius vocatus fuit Larida, c. f. Vingitar, 
c. f. V mgenor, c. f. Moda, c. f. Magnus, c. f. Sefsmeg, c. f. Bedvig, c. f. Atra, c. f. Iterman, 
c. 1 . Eremod, c. f. Skold, c. £ Bea?’, c. £ Jat, c. £ Gudolfur, c. £ Finner, c. £ Fridleif, 
c. £ Odirm.” — Noiihern A7itiqmties, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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day the head, and the third day the whole man, who was named Buri. 
His son Bor married' Beizla, the daughter of the giant Basldorn, and 
from them were born three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve. These rule 
over both heaven and earth; but Odin is the supreme God, without 
equal. *' 

The universe, however, did not yet exist; and the sons of Bor, there- 
fore, slew Ymir, of whose flesh was formed the earth, of his blood the 
ocean, of his bones the mountains, of his skull the heaven, and of his 
brains the clouds. After this Odin and his brothers, as they were 
walking on the sea-shore, found two trees, an ash and an elder ; to 
which Odin communicated life and soul; Vile, reason and motion; 
Ve, hearing, sight, and speech : and these trees thus became a man 
and woman, whom the sons of Bor named Aske (Ash) and Emle 
(Elder) ; and from these two is descended the human race. But of the 
production of all other things, animate and inanimate, and of the ori- 
gin of the other Scandinavian deities, no account is contained in the 
Eddas. 

With respect, also, to the state of man after death, it is, indeed, said 
that God hath made man, and given him a soul, which shall live after 
the body has perished ; and then all the just and righteous shall dwell 
with him in a heaven named Gimle, but the wicked shall go to the 
infernal regions. But in the Eddas and songs no reference to this be- 
lief ever appears, and supreme felicity is placed in the obtaining access 
to Valhalla, the abode of Odin. No people, however, but the Scandi- 
navians ever imagined so singular a paradise: for every day its in- 
habitants, as soon as they are dressed, take their arms, and entering 
the battle-field, fight till they cut one another to pieces : this is their 
amusement. But as soon as noon arrives, they all return whole and 
unharmed to Odin’s hall, and there feast on the flesh of the boar 
Serimner, while they quaff ale and mead from the skulls of their 
enemies. The only means, also, by which these Scandinavian joys of 
the blest could be obtained were war, rapine, and contempt of death; 
and Begner Lodbrok thus characteristically concludes his death- 
song : — 

* His father and gi’andfathei*, therefore, do not appear to have been considered as gods. 
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xxvm. 

We smote with swords ! where javelins fljj 

Fifty times and one I stood 
Foremost on the field of blood. 

Full young in gore I stain’d my swordj 
Nor fear’d I force of adverse lord ; 

Nor deem’d I then that any arm. 

By might or guile, could work me harm. 

Me to their feast the gods now call ; 

The brave man wails not o’er his fall. 

XXIX. 

“ Cease mj’- strain! I hear a voice 
From realms where martial souls rejoice. 

I hear the maids of slaughter call, 

Who bid me hence to Odin’s hall. 

High seated in their blest abodes, 

I soon shall quaft‘the drink of gods. 

The hours of life have glided by; 

I fall ; but smiling shall I die.” ^ 

It is needless to remark, that in the theogonies and cosmogonies of 
other nations, nothing so absurd can be found as the production of a 
monstrous being, and a miraculous cow, from the drops of melted ice ; 
the formation of the progenitors of mankind from two trees ; the ori- 
ginating of the grandfather of the supreme God, from a rock, in con- 
sequence of its having been licked by this cow ; and 'the strange joys 
of paradise, which are held forth as rewards for savage and blood- 
stained warriors in a future life. The religion, consequently, which 
was founded on such opinions, must have been indigenous in the north 
of Europe; but whether the Eddie mythology was known to the Ger- 
mans is a disputed point : for M. Grimm observes,—" After having con- 
sidered the authenticity of the Scandinavian mythology, it may be 
asked, whether it has any affinity to the German. To which it must 
be answered, that, on the ’whole, it has not. Amongst a kindred people, 
however, the relation which their religions may bear to each other is 
an extremely dubious point ; but here little can be adduced in support 
of the affirmation, besides the common origin of the Scandinavians and 
Germans, while much may be opposed to such an opinion ; because it 

* Herbert’s Miscellaneous Poetry, voL ii. part ii. p. 48. 
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is very improbable that none of the Roman authors, so remarkable for 
their accurate observation, not even Tacitus, should have given any 
intimation of the religion of Odin, had it then existed among the Ger- 
mans. It is equally inconceivable that, in the case of its existence, this 
religion should have been so completely annihilated, that not a vestige 
of its temples and other monuments now remain in Germany, though, 
in the narrow compass of Scandinavia, and even in England, many 
memorials of the ancient faith still endure.” * But the names of the 
days of the week f fully evince that the same gods were known at one 
time to both the Germans and the Scandinavians ; and had more satisfac- 
tory accounts of the ancient German religion been preserved, it probably 
would appear to have differed but little from the Eddie mythology : 
for that, after the time of Tacitus, idols and temples became numerous 
in Germany, cannot admit of doubt; and experience has shown that, in 
its progress, idolatry invariably becomes divested of its primitive sim- 
plicity. It may, therefore, be reasonably concluded that, as Scandi- 
navia was unquestionably peopled from Germany, the religions of these 
two countries w'ere originally the same ; and that, so far from Odin 
having introduced into them from Scythia a new form of idolatry pre- 
viously I’educed into one regular system, the simple worship of the 
sun, planets, and elements, which had there first prevailed, gradually 
assumed, by indigenous means, now'^ undiscoverable, that peculiar 
character which has rendered the Edda an object of so much specu- 
lation. 

^ Daub imd CTeuzer's Stuclien, vol. iv. p. 228». 

f I am aware that in modern German these names do not now coincide ; but I refer to 
the A iiglo-Saxonic and the old Teutonic language* 


CHAP. V. 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY AND ANTIQUITY OF THE SACEED BOOKS OF 

THE HINDUS. 

It is undeniable that nothing in the shape of history exists, which 
would afford any information respecting the Origin of the Hindu nation 
and of the Hindu religion ; but it seems equally incontestable that 
upwards of two thousand years ago India presented to the Greeks, 
under Alexander the Great and his successors, the same manners, the 
same customs, and the same form of idolatry, which prevail in it at the 
present day.* Nor did these then appear to be of recent invention, 
but to have been the result of long established institutions. The im- 

* 111 tlie follwiiig remarks of Mr. Mill, there is much more truth than in any of the 
other opinions which he has expressed respecting the literature, history, and religion of tlie 
Hindus : — To the monstrous period of years which the legends of the Hindus involve, 
they ascribe events the most extravagant and unnateal : events not even connected in chro- 
nological series ; a number of independent and incredible fictions. This people, indeed, are 
perfectly destitute of historical records. Their ancient literature affords not a single pro- 
duction to which the historical character belongs. The works in which the miraculous 
transactions of former times are described are poems. Most of them are books of a religious 
character, in which the exploits of the gods, and their commands to mortals, are repeated 
or revealed. In all, the actions of men and those of deities are mixed together, in a set of 
legends more absurd and extravagant, more transcending the bounds of nature and reason, 
less grateful to the imagination and taste of a cultivated and rational people, than those 
which the fabulous history of any other nation presents to us.” [These last remarks require 
much qualification.] 

From the scattered hints contained in the writings of the Greeks, the conclusion has 
been drawn that the Hindus, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, were in a state of manners, 
society, and knowledge, exactly the same with that in w^hich they were discovered by the 
nations of modern Europe; nor is there any reason for differing widely from this opinion. 
It is certain that the few features of w^hich we have any description from the Greeks, bear 
no inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to distinguish the people at the present 
day. Prom this resemblance, from the state of improvement in which the Indian remains, 
and from the stationary condition in which their institutions first, and then their manners 
and character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreasonable supposition, that they 
have presented a very uniform appearance during the long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of the English.” — History of British India^ vol.i. p. 144. 146. 8vo ed. 
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mutability, therefore, of these institutions during so long a period, is 
alone a strong presumption that they must have originated in even 
remoter antiquity; and that the numerous works still preserved, in 
which they are so fully explained, must not only be authentic, but must 
also be of a date nearly coeval with the origin of that civil polity and 
that religion which they describe. To disprove, consequently, the 
antiquity of the sacred books of the Hindus,' it is not sufficient to call 
their authenticity in question; but it must be farther shown that they 
do not contain a faithful account of those civil and religious usages by 
which the Hindus have been for so many ages so peculiarly distin- 
guished. Because, if their accuracy of description be once admitted, 
no conceivable cause can be assigned for their supposed recent compo- 
sition, or for a still more improbable conjecture that the more ancient 
works, having been lost or destroyed, were replaced by modern com- 
pilations. 

For it must be recollected, that a remarkable characteristic of the 
Hindu religion is a distinct class of men, to whom not only the 
functions of the priesthood have been entrusted, but to whom also all 
learning and instruction have been restricted. But it will be evident 
that at the time that the Brahmans acquired this predominance, the 
whole system of castes must have been established, and that laws for 
the maintenance of the civil and religious institutions which thence 
resulted must have become indispensable. The princes and people, 
also, would require to be instructed in a knowledge of the attributes and 
characters of the various gods of this system of polytheism, and of the 
duties which they owed to them. It cannot, therefore, but seem most 
probable that works for these purposes would be composed at a very 
early period by a class of men who enjoyed perfect leisure, and whose 
interest it was to establish as efficiently as possible that religion on 
which their respectability and power solely depended. But when 
such works were once composed, the constant care of the same priest- 
hood must have rendered their loss totally impossible : for nothing 
but the extirpation of all the Brahmans throughout the whole of India 
by some foreign power could have effected such a destruction ; and 
not the slightest indication exists in histoi'y that the sacred books of 

f , B 2 : 
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the Hindus were ever exposed to such a danger. Even during the last 
eight hundred years, while India has been subject to so many changes 
and revolutions, and the Hindu religion has ceased to receive encou- 
ragement and support from native princes, the ancient manuscripts of 
Indian literature have been scarcely decreased in number. In the 
absence, therefore, of historical data, the present state of the civil and 
religious institutions of the Hindus incontrovertibly prove the faithful- 
ness with which thev have been described in these works : and of their 
antiquity and authenticity, consequently, this faithfulness must alone 
be considered to be as conclusive evidence as the nature of the case 
admits of. 

Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, has most correctly observed that “the 
greatest part of the books received by the learned among the Hindus 
will assuredly be found genuine. I do not doubt that the Vedas, of 
which an account has been here given, will appear to be of this descrip- 
tion. In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say that they are 
the same compositions which, under the same title of Veda, have been 
revered by tl|e Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years.”* But 
I cannot concur in the justness of the opinion expressed in the follow- 
ing remarks : — “ Although the Rama Tapaniya be inserted in all the 
collections of Upanishads which I have seen, and the Gopal Tapaniya 
appears in some ; yet I am inclined to doubt their genuineness, and 
to suspect that they may have been written in times modern when 
compared with the remainder of the Vedas. This suspicion is chiefly 
grounded on the opinion that the sects which now wmrship Rama and 
Krishna as incarnations of Vishnu, are comparatively new. I have not 
found in any other parts of the Vedas the least trace of such a worship. 
The real doctrine of the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the 
deity, in whom the universe is comprehended ; and the seeming poly- 
theism which it exhibits offers the elements and the stars and planets 
as gods. The three principal manifestations of the divinity with other 
personified attributes and energies, and most of the other gods of 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 468. 

The words for hundreds had better have been omitted, for the era of Vicramaditya is 
alone sufficient to give the Hindu religion an antiquity of 1884 years. 
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Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the 
Veda. 'But the worship of deified heroes is no part of the system ; nor 
are the incarnations of deities suggested in any portion of the text 
which I have yet seen though such are sometimes hinted at by the 
commentators.” j' For the objection to the authenticity of these 
Upanishads rests entirely upon the gratuitous assumption that Rama 
and Krishna were mere men, a character in which they never were 
considered by the Hindus. But in judging of the polytheism of any 
people, conclusions drawn from arguments perfectly foreign to their 
modes of thinking must be evidently erroneous. Neither the venera- 
tion, therefore, shown to Rama and Krishna by all Hindus, nor the 
worship paid to them by their peculiar sectaries, is in any sense of the 
term a deification of heroes, but is in both cases intended solely as an 
adoration of Vishnu, of whom they were incarnate poi’tions. 

But it seems to have been hitherto overlooked that the authenticity 
of a work is no proof of the truth of its contents, j: The actual exist- 
ence, however, of Parasu Rama, Krishna, and Buddha§, rests on no other 
evidence than that which at the same time attests the incarnations of 
Vishnu as a boar, a tortoise, a man-lion, and a fish ; but if these be re- 
jected as fabulous, on what grounds is credit to be given to the others ? 
The events, also, related in the Purans, the Ramayan, and Mahabharat, 
occurred during the course of an incalculable number of years, which 
ends at the commencement of the present age, the Kali Yug, or nearly 
five thousand years ago. To attempt, therefore, to adapt these events 
to modern chronology can never lead to any satisfactory result, because 

* Mr, Colebrooke must have here forgotten this text of the Veda, which he has 
quoted in the Asiatic Researches, voL v. p. S59. — Thrice did Vishnu step, and at three 
strides traversed the universe ; happily \vas his foot placed on this dusty earth;” — ’which so 
clearly refers to the Namana Avatar; and to Vishnu’s epithet of Trimkrama^ derived from 
his having in that Avatar traversed the universe in three steps. 

f Asiatic Researches, voL viiL p. 

:|: Though no person, I may suppose, will dispute the authenticity of the ..^neid, or 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata, yet he does not admit the truth of all that is contained 
in: them. ^ 

§ I do not include Rama Chandra, because he occurs in thegenealogie.s of the children 
of the sun. 
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the principles on which such a process can alone be conducted must 
rest entirely on gratuitous assumption and groundless conjecture. 

In discussing this question, at the same time, that inveterate pre- 
judice which insists on compelling the records of all nations to depose 
to the accuracy of the first eleven chaptei’s of Genesis has exerted its 
usual pernicious influence j and has induced several writers to be more 
anxious to discover in Hindu works some forced coincidences with 
their preconceived opinions, than to ascertain the real nature of the 
information which might be derived from Sanscrit literature. Other 
authors again have employed it, without proper examination, as a 
means of impugning the correctness of modern chronology, and thus 
discrediting the evidences of the Christian religion. Under a similar mis- 
apprehension a writer in a popular review has made these remarks 
“ It is in this spirit of credulous incredulity that it has been gravely 
proposed as a serious question, whether Moses did not borrow from the 
Brahmans ? But we are happy to hail the dawn of reason which is 
beginning to appear in the minds of our Oriental literati, and it is to 
hasten the advancing day that we have indulged in this critique. The 
name of Bentley will descend with great distinction to posterity, for 
his intelligent criticism on the antiquity of the Brahminical books and 
their astronomical computations. It was a bold undertaking to be the 
first to break the spell of credulity which was lulling Europe into such 
an unphilosophical lethargy ; but he will soon find himself rewarded by 
his success. We are satisfied that the venerated books of the Brah- 
mans need only to be translated, in order to enable every man who 
can read to discover their imposture : but till those translations appear, 
the researches of Mr. Bentley, and those of our Sanscrit students who 
follow his footsteps, will be wanted to undeceive such as have been 
hitherto deluded.”* For, if by the term imposture the reviewer intended 
to express the same opinion as results from Mr. Bentley’s reasoning, 
that the Purans were composed 'within seven or eight hundred years 
agof, and that all the Sanscrit literature is of an equally modern date, its 

■* Quarterly Review, voL i. p. 65 . 

f Now, since this system,'^ remarks Mr. Bentley, called the Caljm of Varalia, or of 
the boar, has been framed only between seven and eight hundred years, it follows indubitably 
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absurdity must be self-evident : because Mr. Bentley himself admits 
that the Hindu empire commenced 2204 years before Christ* ; and it 
must, in consequence, appear utterly incredible that such a priesthood 
as that of the Brahmans should have composed no works until more 
than three thousand years afterwards ; and that literature should only 
begin to flourish in India, when its northern parts were conquered by 
the Mohammedans, and the rest of the country was divided amongst a 
number of independent princes possessing little power, and no induce- 
ments to excite them to the encouragement of learning. 

But this extravagant supposition is at once refuted by the mere 
production of the Amara Kosh ; regarding the date of which work Mr. 
Wilson, in the preface to his Sanscrit Dictionary, has entered into a very 
full and satisfactory enquiry, which he thus concludes; — *" As to the 
result of the research, I shall willingly, if convinced by worthy testimony 
of having erred in my conclusions, submit to correction : those conclu- 
sions, indeed, are only positive within certain limits, and, as the sum of 
the investigation, I have only satisfied myself with the choice of one of 
two alternatives ; either assent to the tradition which places Amara 
Sinha in the time of the primitive Vicramaditya, 56 years before 
the Christian era; or to the inference deduced from the contiguous 
position of a number of persons and things, concerned more or less 
directly with our author’s history, which designate the early part of the 


that any work in which that Calpa is mentioned, cannot possibly be older than the time 
of its invention, hut may he considerahly less. It was not necessary that the name of Varaha 
Mihira should occur in the Puranas to prove them modern. For, setting \'araha and his 
system altogether out of the question, yet still the names not only of the princes in whose reigns 
he lived ^ hut also of several others dawn to the last Mahomedan conquest^ with the years of each 
reign^ are to he found in some of the Puranas ; a most certain proof that these works are not 
the genuine monuments of primeval times.” — Asiatic Meseaixhes^ voL iii. p. 201. 

To the assertion, .however, contained in the passage printed in Italic, I mu.st be allowed 
to give the most express and unqualified denial. In the same volume also, p. 241., Mr. 
Bentley expressly affirms that none of the modern romances called the Puranas, at least in 
their present form, are older than 684 years.” 

^ See tiie table of Hindu Historical Periods in Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p. 245., andt 
also p. 229. Tins opinion Mr. Bentley has altered in his last work. 

^ 4 , 
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fifth century as the time when Amara flourished.”* But it will not be 
denied that the compilation of a vocabulary is sufficient proof that 
works then existed, for the explanation of which such an assistance 
had become requisite ; and Mr. Wilson farther remarks, ‘‘ Tlie vocabu- 
lary of Amara Sinha, though perhaps the oldest extant, is not consi- 
dered to be the first work of the kind : the author himself, in his 
introductory lines, mentions generally his having consulted other works; 
and his commentators particularise the Tricandha and Utpalini Coskas, 
and the works of Vyari, Rabhasa, Catyciyana, and Vararuchi, as the 
authorities to which he alludes. Of the existence of Sanscrit literature, 
therefore, at the commencement of the Christian era, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained ; and hence even Mr. Ward, who will not be 
suspected of ascribing an undue antiquity to the Hindu religion, has 
very correctly observed, — “In the Kali Yug Vicramaditya f stands 

* In another part of this preface, Mr. Wilson remarks : — Authorities which assert 
the contemporary existence of Amara and Vicramaditya might be infinitely multiplied, and 
those are equally numerous which class him among the 7iine gems. The specification of 
these worthies, including the name of Amara Sinha, occurs, however, in a verse which 
appears, in a great measure, traditionary only, as I have not been able to trace it to any 
authentic source, though it is in the mouth of every Pandit, when interrogated on the sub- 
ject From the identity of some of the names contained in the above stanza, with some 

which occur in a work called the Bhoja Prabandha^ a collection of literary anecdotes 
vetoing to the prince of Dliara named Bhoja ; and from its being undoubtedly true that the 
term Vicrama is a title rather than a proper name, and applied in Indian history to many 
different princes ; it has been inferred that the Vicrama mentioned in this stanza is either 
Bhoja himself, or Ms immediate successor, Kidiose 7iame is said to have been Vic7'ama, and that 
the nine gems fiourished during the reigns of these two princes, bemg first in the council of 
Raja Bhoja, a7id qft€7'wards m that of Vicramaditya his successor. The reign of Bhoja is 
placed by Mr. Bentley at the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, or 
from 982 to 1082 ; and by Major Wilford Bhoja’s death is placed in the year 977, or 982 
at latest. In either case, if Amara and the other writers enumerated in the verse were 
contemporary with Bhoja, the golden age of Hindu literature will be transferred from the 
century preceding the Christian era, to which it is usually referred or to the commence« 
ment of the era of Vicramaditya, to a comparatively modern period, and be not much more 
than eight centuries ago. The accuracy of this co7iclusion, opposed as it is by the concun-'i 7 ig 
and consistent t7^aditions of the country, a7id by a belief that has existed unaltered and unassailed 
for so many centuries, ca7inot be unhesitatmgly admitted ; especially volwi upo7i investigation it 
appears to have been advanced upon grou7ids of a slight a7id frail texture in themselves, and 
"(^■hich have been but loosely or ptai'tially exaininedT 

f The period when Vicramaditya flourished, is thus determined by Mr. Ward: — 
The era of Shalivahana is now used by the Hindus in their births, marriages, &c., .... it 
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highest amongst the Hindu kings as the patron of learning. Nine 
persons under his patronage are particularly mentioned, as having 

separately or unitedly composed a number of learned works At 

the period when Vicramaditya lived, Magha, another king, caused to 
be written a poem which he called by his own name, and for each verse 
of which he is said to have paid a gold mohur, which amounts to 
52,800 rupees. About the same period, Karnata, a king, was famed for 
patronising the same learned men who attained such fame at the court 
of Vicramaditya. A short time before this, Rukmana, a king, enter- 
tained at his couxt a number of learned men. Dhavaka, a poet of the 
same age, received from King Shriharsha 100,000 rupees for a poem 
called Katnamala, &c. — And thus the Hindu courts, filled ’mlth learned 
men, 'who could hoast of worhs on every science then hnown to the world, 
presented, it must be confessed, a most imposing spectacle. A people who 
could produce worhs on philosophy and theology like the Vedas and the 
Harshanas; on civil and canon law like the Smritis ; whose poets were 
capable of writing the Mahabharat, the Ramay ana, and the Shri Bhag- 
avata*; whose libraries contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, 
the arts, ^-c.; and whose colleges 'were filled with learned men and students ; 
can never be placed among barbarians, though they may have been 
inferior to the Greeks and Romans.']' 

It is not, however, necessary to disprove the authenticity and antiquity 


commenced A. D. 78 — and “ the famous Vicramaditya lost his life in a war with Shali- 
vahana.” That Vicramaditya and Shalivahana vyere contemporaries is the universal belief; 
and the difference, therefore, of 134 years that exists between the eras denominated from 
them, presents a chronological difficulty of no easy solution. 

* Mr. Ward had better have quoted as examples the profane poems, as the Sishupala 
Vaddha, the Naishada, the Eag/mvanisAa, &c. ; for Mr. Colebrooke has justly observed 
{m. Ees., vol.x. p. 426.), — “ Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed sacred (not 
excepting from this censure the Ramayana of Valmiki) is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient 
in ornament than abundant in repetitions.” 

-j- Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol. iii. p. 48, et seq. 

I leave it to the reader to determine whether he will adopt the opinion of Mr. Ward, 
who was completely master of the Sanscrit language, and intimately acquainted with the 
subject which he has so ably discussed ; or that of Mr. Bentley, who was ignorant of 
the Sanscrit language, and consequently incapable of forming, from his own knowledge, any 
judgment whatever respecting the antiquity and authenticity of Sanscrit literature. 
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of Sanscrit works, in order to evince that their contents are entirely 
fabulous ; because neither the Vedas, the Upanishads* , nor the Purans, 
profess to be historical compositions ; and the ascribing this character 
to the latter, in particular, is a most erroneous opinion ; for, with the 
exception of the genealogies of the princes of the solar and lunar races, 
the Purans contain nothing which has the slightest semblance of history. 
They are, in fact, solely religious works ; and were evidently intended 
to serve as a complement to the Vedas, by containing a full account of 
the legends which are merely alluded to in the Vedas ; by expatiating 
on the advantages to be derived from pilgrimages to holy places, and 
other devotional observances ; and by pointing out in a more popular 
manner the particular forms of worship to be addressed to different 
deities, and the days to be set apart as festivals, with the ceremonies 
appropriate to each. Besides which topics, the Purans enter, either at 
greater or less length, into disquisitions respecting the illusive exist- 
ence of the universe, the unity and nature of God, and the most efficacious 
means of obtaining identification with the divine essence. It is true 
that each Puran contains a description of the division of time according 
to the Hindu system ; but the chronology of no event is fixed more 
precisely than by referring it generally to such a Kalpa, or Manwantara, 
or Yug, as the particular year is never mentioned. The attempting, 
therefore, to extract either chronology or history from such data, 
must be an operation attended with equal success as the extraction of 
sunbeams from cucumbers by the sages ofLaputa.f 

* With respect to the Upanishads^ Mr. Colebrooke {As, lles,^ vol. viii. p. S79.) 
remarks : — The tlieology of the Indian scripture, comprehending the argunientative 
portion entitled Vedanta^ is contained in tracts denominated Upanishads : some of which are 
portions of tlie Brahnana [a division of the Vedas] properly so called ; others are found 
only in a detached form ; and one is part of a Sunhita [division of the Vedas] itself.’’ 

f Mr. Ward, however, has observed : — The author begs leave to refer the reader to 
the first volume, for a more detailed view of Hindu history, and for other observations on the 
subject. He cannot, however, refrain from adding his earnest wish that some Sanscrit 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawm entirely from Hindu 
sources ; persuaded as he is, that the Purans, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply numerous fragments of the 
most interesting and important nature.” But without some fixed era to which they might 
be referred, or complete and continuous genealogies, in what maimer can a number of 
detached and independent occirrences, undistinguished by either date or circumstance, be 
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It is, therefore, mortifying to find so accomplished a scholar as Sir 
W. Jones, and one so well acquainted, from his legal pursuits, with the 
principles of evidence, gravely speculating on the period when Buddha 
lived. It might surely have occurred to him that it was indispensable 
to pz'ove in the first place the actual existence of such a character as 
Buddha ; and yet Sir W, Jones himself observes — “ Here it is clear, 
that whether the fourth age of the Hindus begin about one thou- 
sand years before Christ, according to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha’s 
birth, or two thousand, according to that of B.adhacant, the common 
opinion, that 4888 years of it are now elapsed, is erroneous ; and here 
for the present we leave Buddha, with an intention of returning to him 
in due time; observing only, that if the learned Indians differ so 
widely in their accounts of the age when their ninth Avatar appeared 
in their country, we may be assured that they have no certain chrono- 
logy before him, and triay suspect the certamty of all the relations con- 
cerning even his appearance."* But the very same evidence which 
attests the existence of Buddha, clearly proves that he lived at least 
4930 years agoj, and consequently 754 years before the deluge accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, and 58 years according to the Samaritan, compu- 
tation. On what grounds, therefore, is one part of this testimony to 
be admitted, and not the other ? The European writers say that Bud- 
dha’s living in such remote antiquity is inconsistent with the system of 
chronology which has been deduced from the Old Testament, and the 
date must therefore be rejected j but his mere existence, as it is not 
improbable, may be admitted. Nor would this reasoning be objection- 
able, were there any circumstances which connected Buddha with an 


reduced to a regular system of chronology and history ? or how can any ' correct opinion be 
formed with respect to the precise time when such events may have taken place, or even to 
their relative connection ? 

Sir W* Jones’s Works, voL i. p* £94. 

f The general opinion certainly is, that Buddha appeared just at the close of the 
DwaparaYugi and this is supported by the distribution of the Avatars according to the 
number of feet on which the bull of justice is supposed to stand in each Yug. Thus four 
Avatars^ the boar, the tortoise, the man-lion, and the fish, are given to the Satya Yug ; three, 
Vamana, Parasu Rama, and Rama Chandra, to the Treta Yug; two, Krishna and Buddha, 
to the Dwapara Yug; and one, Kalki, to the Kali Yug, 
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era which could be satisfactorily fixed. But Divodasa king of Kashi, 
for effecting the destruction of whom he appeared, is just as little of a 
historical personage as Buddha himself ; and the whole legend has no 
more the appearance of having been founded on actual occurrences*, 
than the change of Vishnu into a beautiful virgin for the purpose of 
deluding the Asuras and depriving them of the beverage of immortality. 
Without adverting, however, to this obvious uncertainty respecting the 
actual existence of Buddha, it has been concluded that he was a real 
historical character, who lived about 1000 years before Christ; and on 
this groundless assumption has not only the antiquity of the Hindu 
religion been disputed, but elaborate systems framed for the explana- 
tion of the influence which Buddhism is supposed to have exerted 
over the ancient religions of Asia and Eui’ope. 

But to show fully the consequences which must inevitably result 
from the systematic attempt to convert the religious personages which 
occur in the sacred books of the Hindus, into historical characters who 
actually existed at certain periods of time, I must be allowed to quote 
a long passage from from Sir W. Jones’s Supplement to his Essay on 
Indian Chronology. “ All the Brahmans agree,” he observes, “ that only 
one Parasara is named in their sacred records ; that he composed the 
astronomical book before cited, and a law tract which is nowin my 
possession ; that he was the grandson of Vasisht’ha, another astronomer 
and legislator, whose works are still extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Rama king of Ayodhya ; that he was the father of Vyasa, by whom the 
Vedas were arranged in the form which they now bear, and whom 
Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Gita : so that, by the 
admission of the Pandits themselves, we find only three generations 
between two of the Ramas, whom they consider as incarnate portions 
of the divinity ; and Parasara might have lived till the beginning of the 
Caliyuga, which the mistaken doctrine of an oscillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years too early. This 
error, added to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been 
the sources of many absurdities ; for they insist that Valmici, whom 


* The reader will find this legend translated at length in Appendix B. 
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they cannot but allow to have been contemporary with Kama Chandra, 
lived in the age of Vyasa, who consulted him on the composition of 
the Mahabharat, and who was personally known to Balararaa, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned Brahman had repeated to 
me an agreeable story of a conversation between Valmici and Vyasa, I 
expressed my surprise at an interview between two bards whose ages 
were separated by a period of 864,000 years; but he soon reconciled 
himself to so monstrous an anachronism, by observing that the longe- 
vity of the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit could be set to 
divine power. By the same recourse to miracles, or to prophecy, he 
would have answered another objection equally fatal to his chrono- 
logical system : it is agreed by all, that the lawyer Yagnyawalcya was 
an attendant on the court of Janaca, whose daughter Sita was the con- 
stant, but unfortunate, wife of the great Rama, the hero of Valmici’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himself^ at the very opening of his work, which 
now lies before me, names both Parasara and Vyasa among twenty 
authors whose tracts form the body of original Indian law. By the 
way, since Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the Manavisauhita, 
we may be certain that the laws ascribed to Menu, in whatever age 
they might have been first promulgated, could not have received the 
form in wdiich we now see them, above three thousand years ago. 
The age and functions of Garga lead to consequences yet more interest- 
ing: he was confessedly the purohita, of officiating priest, of Crishna 
himself, who, when only a herdsman’s boy at Mathura, revealed his 
divine character to Garga, by running to him with more than mortal 
benignity on his countenance, when the priest had invoked Narayan. 
His daughter was eminent for her piety and her learning ; and the 
Brahmans admit, without considering the consequence of the admission, 
that she is thus addressed in the Veda itself; — Yata urdhuHin no va 
smnopi, Gahgi, esha adityo dyamurdhanan tapati, dya va bhumin tapati, 
hhumya mhhran tapati, locan tapati, antaran tapotyanataran tapati ; or, 

‘ That Sun, O daughter of Garga, than which nothing is higher, to which 
nothing is equal, enlightens the summit of the sky; wdtli the sky 
enlightens the earth ; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
enlightens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.’ From these 
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factSj which the Brahmans cannot deny ; and from these concessions, 
which they unanimously make; we may reasonably infer that, if Vyasa 
were not the composer of the Vedas, he added at least something of his 
own to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, or perhaps to 
the loose traditions which he had collected*; but, whatever be the 
comparative antiquity of the Hindu scriptures, we may safely conclude 
that the Mosaic and Indian chronologies are perfectly consistent; 
that Menu, son of Brahma, was the Adima, or first created mortal, and 
consequently our Adam ; that Menu, child of the sun, was preserved 
with seven others, in a bahitra or capacious ark, from an universal 
deluge, and must, therefore, be Noah ; that Hiranyacasipu, the giant 
with a golden axe, and Vali or Bali, were impious and arrogant 
monarchs, and, most probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; that the three 
Ramas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third not only 
valiant in war but the patron of agriculture and wine, which dei’ives an 
epithet from his name, were .different representations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, an(^ither the Rama of scripture, or his colony personified, or 
the sun first adored by his idolatrous family ; that a considerable emi- 
gration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, happened about 
twelve centuries before the birth of our Saviour ; that Sacya, or Sisak, 
about two hundred years after Vyasa, either in person or by a colony from 
Egypt, imported into this country the mild heresy of the ancient Baud- 
dhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian history appears only three or 
four centuries before the Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded 
by allegory or fable.” * 

If, however, the sacred books of the Hindus evidently prove, as 
they undoubtedly do, that the lives of holy sages were extended to an 
indefinite period, it is obviously contrary to every just principle of 
reasoning to conclude that any particular sage lived only at the latest 
time that he is mentioned in any Sanscrit work. Garga’s being con- 
temporary, therefore, with Krishna, is, according to these books, no 
proof that he may not have existed millions of years before; and, conse- 
quently, the mention of bis daughter’s jUame in the Vedas proves nothing 

* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. S2S. 
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with respect to the antiquity or genuineness of these sacred writings.* 
The argument, also, relative to the age of the laws of Mcmu, drawn 
from Parasara being the grandson of Vasishfa, is equally futile : because 
Vasishta was one of the RisMs who sprang from the mind of Brahma at 
the commencement of the creation of the universe. But from the 
whole of this passage it will be evident that Sir W. Jones must have 
been aware that the circumstances contained in the sacred books were 
never intended to be described in a chronological and historical manner ; 
and that he was induced to maintain the contrary merely from a wish 
to discover coincidences between the events related in them, and in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. Though the Hindus, however, believe 
that mankind has descended from one pair, male and female, and that 
Satyavrata was saved from a deluge which desti'oyed the universe} still 
the modes in which these occurrences are stated to have taken place 
in Genesis and in the Purans are totally dissimilar. Yet it must be 
obvious that it is not a bare isolated fact, but the circumstances with 
which it is accompanied, that can alone determine whether such similar 
points of belief as are entertained by people so totally unconnected as 
the Hebrews and tiindus were derived from one common origin. On 
what principles of reasoning, therefore, can the production of Manu 
and Shatarupa from Brahma’s having divided himself into two parts, be 
identified with the formation of Adam firom the earth, and of Eve from 
one of Adam’s ribs? or the simple cii'cumstance of Satyavrata and 
the seven Rishis having been miraculously preserved in a boat by 
Vishnu in the form of a fish, be identified with Noah and the ark; 
which Noah went into, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
with him, because of the waters of the earth: of clean beasts, and of beasts 
that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah in the ark, the male 
and the female ? 

The concluding sentence, however, of the above-quoted passage 
is surely too extravagantly absurd to require remark. But it may be 

* In the Brahma Puran, Suta mentions that, when residing at Kurukshetra, there came 
to visit Vyasa, the holy sages Kashyapa, Jamadagni, Bharadwaja, Gauttaraa, Aasishta, 
Jaimini, Dhaumia, Markandaya, and Valmiki. 
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observed, that neither Hirmiyacashipu nor Bali were mortal monarchs, 
but princes of the Amras or evil angels ; and that the characters and 
actions of the three Hamas * have not the slightest resemblance. The 
identifying, at the same time, Sacya or Buddha with Sisak, must alone 
evince how misled by hypothesis Sir W. Jones must have been, and 
how totally unfounded his whole system of Indian chronology must be 
considered. For the existence of Sisak depends entirely on the book 
of Chronicles in the Old Testament, as no ancient author has men- 
tioned such an individual among the kings of Egypt, f But were it 
even admitted that Sisak was the same person as Sesostris, Bryant has 
very correctly remarked, with respect to the account of the latter given 
by Diodorus Siculus : — “ The detail given by the historian is very plain 
and precise : and we proceed very regularly and minutely in a geogra- 
phical series from one conquest to another : so that the story is rendered 
in some degree plausible. But we may learn from Diodorus himself, 
that little credit is to be paid to the narration, after all the pains he 
may have taken to win upon our credulity. Fie ingenuously owns that 
not only the Grecian writers, but even the priests of Egypt and 
the bards of the same country, varied in the accounts which they gave 

^ Bala Rama, the brother of Krishna, is, in more than one Piiran, considered as an 
incarnation of Vishnu : but this is not the general belief of the Hindus. 

f On this point Sir Isaac Newton has made these remarks : — Sesostris reigned 
over all the same nations of Libyans, Troglodytes, and Ethiopians, and came out of Egypt 
w’itli a great army to conquer other kingdoms. The shepherds reigned long in the low'er 
part of Egypt, and were expelled thence before the building of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
according to Maiietho ; and whilst they reigned in the lower part of Egypt, the upper part 
thereof was under other kings; and wEile Egypt was divided into several kingdoms, there 
w’-as no room for any such king of all Egypt as Sesostris ; and no historian makes him later 
than Sesac ; and, therefore, he ’was one and the same king of Egypt as Sesac/^ — Nex^io?ii 
vol. V. p. 54;^ ^ ^ 

Bryant very justly observes: — Sir John Marsham and Sir Isaac Newdon suppose 
him (Sesostris) to have been the Sesac of the Scriptures, and they consequently bring his 
reign to the time oi Rehoboam king of Judah. But the only reason for this, as far as I 
can perceive, seems to be, that Sesostris is represented as a great conqueror, and Sesac is 

presumed, from his large army, to have been so likewise This is the whole of the history 

of Sesac, or Siiishak ; by whom no other expedition was undertaken that we know of ; nor 
is there mention made upon record of a single battle which he fought. Yet from a notion 
that Sesac was a great w^arrior, he is made the same as Sesostris,'^ — AnaL of Auc, 

'^'oL ii. p. B6Ss 
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of this hero, and were guilty of great inconsistency. It was, therefore, 
his chief labour to collect what he thought most credible, and what 
appeared most consonant to the memorials in Egypt, which time had 
spared : tk aat TOtg u it tv Bn kut a, TijV o’vifjbstotg rot 

l^aXicrrot (rvy,<pmsvvTa, SisaOsiv. But, as these memorials consisted chiefly 
in hieroglyphics, I do not see how it was possible for Diodorus to 
understand what the bards and priests could not decipher. The ad- 
justment of this history, had it been practicable, should have been the 
work of a native Egyptian, and not of a person from either Gi’eece or 
Sicily.”* If, therefore, the events recorded in the sacred books of 
India are to be identified with occurrences that have taken place in 
other countries, it might at least be expected that of the latter such 
only as are not liable to doubt would be selected for comparison. 

The antiquity and genuineness of Sanscrit works have been called 
in question on still more extraordinary grounds by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford, who has stated as follows : f — “ It appears that, long 
before Christ, a renovation of the universe was expected all over the 

world, with a Saviour, a King of peace and justice A short time 

before the birth of Christ, not only the Jews, but the Romans on the 
authority of the Sibylline books, and the decision of the sacred college 
of the Etrurian augurs, were all of opinion that this momentous event 
was at hand. This was equally the case in the East ; and a miraculous 
star directed the holy men, who were living in anxious expectation, 
where to find this heavenly child. At that time the emperor of India, 
uneasy at these prophecies, which, he conceived, portended his ruin 
and the loss of his empire, sent emissaries to enquire whether such a 
child were really born, in order to destroy him ; and this happened 
exactly the 3101 year of the Kali Yug, which was the first year of the 
Christian era. This traditionary account is known all over India, and 
is equally current among the learned and the ignorant. But the Hindus 
fancy that these old prophecies were fulfilled in the person of Krishna. 
.... The Hindus having once fixed the accomplishment of these prophe- 
cies to a period greatly anterior to the Christian era, every thing in 

* Anal, of Anc. Myth., voL ii. p. 361. 

f Asiatic Researches, Yol. x, p. 27 and 35. 
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their boohs teas either framed, or new modelled accordingly, and particu- 
larly in the Purans, every one of which is greatly posterior to our era; 
though many legends, and the materials in general, certainly existed before 
in some other shape. Yet, as inconsistency and contradiction are the 
Concomitants of falsehood and deceit, it may be supposed that some 
circumstances and particulars, tending to remove the veil which they 
have attempted to throw over these events, may have escaped them. 
This is very probable ; but as I never had the most distant idea of ever 
investigating this subject till very lately, I may probably have overlooked 
many passages of this nature, and I recollect now only two material 
ones.”* It is difficult to understand what Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford 
intended by these passages. Because, in his Chronology of the Hindus, 
he places Krishna between 1300 and 1200 years before Christ; and he 
could, therefore, scarcely mean to maintain that all the traditionary 
legends and written compositions relating to Krishna, which had 
accumulated for twelve centuries, were entirely new modelled at the 
commencement of the Christian era, or, that during so long a period, 
during which the memory of Krishna had been preserved, nothing 
whatever, in the shape of either legend or composition, had ever been 
invented. But, before advancing an opinion so obviously improbable, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford ought at least to have been prepared to 
support it by the requisite proof : for at present it rests on nothing 
more than bare assertion ; and he has not even explained what the 
premises were, from which he drew such extraordinary conclusions. 

A late writer, however, has adopted a similar opinion, and carried 
it to the extreme of absurdity, by gravely stating that “ early in this 
period, that is to say, about the year A. D. 51, Christianity was preached 
in India by St. Thomas. TJiis circumstance introduced new light into 
India in respect of the history and opinions of the people of the West, 
concerning the time of the creation, in which the Hindus found they 
were so far behind in point of antiquity ; their account of the creation 

* These two passages relate merely to the anticipations of Vishnu’s avatars, which 
occur in discourses attributed to him in the Purans ; and of such anticipations Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford could have hall no difficulty in producing a great number of examples. 
But it would be impossible to discover the slightest similarity between these predictions and 
the prophecies which announced the advent of the Messiah. 
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going back only totJieyear 2352 B. C.*^, which was the year of the Mosaic 
flood, and therefore they would be considered as a modern people in 
respect of the rest of the world. To avoid this imputation, and to make 
the world believe they were the most ancient people on the face of the 
earth, they resolved to change the time of the creation, and carry 
it back to the year 4225 B, C. ; thereby making it older than the 
Mosaic account ; and making it appear, by means of false history 
written on purpose, that all men sprang from them, f .... In fact there 
is no imposition too gross or absurd, that a Hindu will not employ to 
gain his ends, if he can effect it by that means. We see that, by means of 
this system of Brahma (invented in A. D. 538), and of various passages 

Sir W. Joneses opinion was very different ; for he has correctly remarked, — Such 
is the arrangement of infinite time which the Hindus believe to have been revealed from 

heaven, and which they generally understand in a literal sense Thirty such days, or 

calpas [a calpa consists of 000^000 years], constitute, in their opinion, a month of 
Brahma; twelve such months, one of Ms years ; and a hundred such years, his age; 
of which age they assert that fifty years have elapsed.” — J vol. i. p. 283 and 285. 
f Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, p. 79. 

'A person, how^ever, who dogmatically pronounces that the whole of Sanscrit lite- 
rature is spurious, ought at least to have acquired such a knowledge of the elements of 
Flindii mythology, as to prevent his writing such passages as these : — All that w^e are 
informed is, that in the first part (quarter) of the Trela Yugy the daughters of Dacska were 
born; and that of these, he gave twenty-seven to the moon/’ [Hmdu Astroiioyny^ 

From the union of the daughters of Dacsha with the Moon, the ancient astronomers 
feigned the birth of four of the planets, that is to say. Mercury from Rohini j hence he is 
called Rohineya after liis mother. Magha brought forth the beautiful planet Venus, hence 
one of the names of that planet is 3Iag7iabku. The lunar mansion Ashad'ha brought forth 
the martial planet Mars, who was thence called AskadViab/iava ; and Purwyhalguni brought 
forth Jupiter, the largest of all the planets.” — Ibid. p. 4. 

But the daughters of DabsJia were born at the very commencement of the Saiya Yug ; 
Shuler a or Venus was the son of Rhrigu, one of the ten Prajapatis; Vrihaspati or Jupiter 
of Angiras, one of the seven Rishis ; and Mangala or Mars, the son of the earth. Nor 
are there any such Sanscrit w^ords as Maghablm and Ashad^kabham. Of Mr. Bentley’s 
opinion, p. 17., that there are sufficient data for determining the time of the extraordinary 
fiction of the mr bet^deeeii the gods and gia?its^ I shall say nothing, as it speaks for itself. 
But, before Mr. Bentley is quoted as authority, it might be as w^ell to show", in the first place, 
the grounds on which the conclusions of a person who gravely fixes, by astronomical jcom- 
putations, the time of an evidently fabulous occurrence that never had existence except in 
the imagination of a poet, ought to be implicitly received as unanswerable demonstrations of 
the spuriousness of Sanscrit literature. These remarks, and others that follow, may appear 
improper to those who adopt the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum ; but, in a defence of the 
genuineness of the sacred books of the Plindus, they could not possibly be avoided.- 
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like the above inserted in books with a view to support it, the real 

Hindu history and chronology have been completely destroyed 

But to carry all this into effect many things were necessary. In the 
first place, it was requisite that all their ancient books on astronomy, 
history, &c., that could in the smallest degree affect or contradict the 
new order of things, should be either destroyed, new modelled, or 
the obnoxious passages expunged : and secondly, that others should 
be written or composed, having the appearance of antiquity by being 
fathered on ancient writers, to support, as it were, by their evidence, 
the existence in ancient times, and through all ages, of the new system 
of years thus introduced. .... This will account not only for the books 
that now exist being either entirely modern, or else new modelled to 
correspond with the new order of things, but also for the paucity of 
ancient facts and observations that have reached our time. Indeed, the 
few scattered and insulated fragments which have reached our time, 
would not have been allowed to pass, had they been supposed to be of 
any consequence, or could convey any idea or knowledge of ancient 
times. And we may rely on it, that the moment they become known, the 
books in which they are contained will either be destroyed, or the facts 
themselves exjiunged ; for the Brahmans of this day are fully as eager in 
support of this monstrous system as those that first invented it, and watch 
every opportunity of destroying such facts against it as may appear to 
have escaped the vigilance of former Brahmans” * 

The mere transcription of such opinions must assuredly be the 
best means of refuting them ; for their inconsistency and improbability 
must be self-evident : because both Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford and 
Mr. Bentley are obliged to admit that ancient Sanscrit works did at 

* Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, p. 106. 

Were such a system in actual operation, it must appear extraordinary that it should 
have escaped the observation of all the persons in this country, who have been engaged in 
the study of the Sanscrit language, and that its detection should be reserved for a person 
who could not have read a Sanscrit manuscript had it been presented to him. With regard, 
however, to the west of India, the Brahminical days of literary imposture, if they ever 
existed, have been long passed; for, so far from the Brahmans having for many years been 
able to compose in Sanscrit, very few of them have possessed any knowledge of the language 
beyond its mere rudiments. 
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one time exist, but they contend that they have been either destroyed 
or new modelled. These writers, however, seem to have entirely for- 
gotten that this alleged revolution in Sanscrit literature must have been 
effected in a country, the area of which is upwards of one million 
square miles, divided into a number of independent states speaking- 
distinct languages, and containing more than one hundred and thirty 
millions of inhabitants.* It is these very circumstances that depose 
so strongly to the great antiquity of the Hindu religion ; for nothing 
but a long course of time could have enabled the Brahmans to extend 
their influence over so extensive and populous a country. But, in 
whatever manner this may have been originally eflbcted, it is incon- 
trovertible, that, at the commencement of the Christian era, and more par- 
ticularly at a period of orae thousand years subsequent to it, India was so 
situated as to render the destruction of all the Sanscrit works, then 
spread over so wide an extent, or the composition of new works, or the 
new modelling of old ones on a uniform plan, totally impracticable. 
The only reasons, also, assigned for this supposed change are utterly 
improbable. Because the power of the Brahmans, their possessing 
alone a knowledge of Sanscrit literature and the right of instruction, 
and their exercising exclusively the functions of the priesthood, are not 
denied ; and yet it is seriously maintained that a class of men so in- 
fluential, distinguished, and revered, would be induced to destroy, new 
model, or recompose their sacred writings and the valued works of 
ages, in consequfence of a few obscure individuals arriving in India and 
preaching a new religion. The utter contempt with which, during the 
last two hundred years, the Brahmans have viewed the Christian mis- 
sionaries, even when their countrymen possessed power and authority 
in the land, might surely have been sufficient to prevent any reasonable 
being from forming so insane an opinion. 

I regret much that my ignorance of astronoiuy prevents my 
forming any opinion respecting the arguments founded on astronomical 
computations, which have been adduced to prove the recent period at 
which all existing Sanscrit works were composed or rewritten. But 

* See the Introduction to Hamilton's Description of Hindustan. 
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to show how little reliance can be placed on them for determining the 
antiquity of a Sanscrit composition, I gladly avail mjself of the very 
learned, able, and competent authority of Mr. Colebrooke, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Sanscrit literature must insure it every credit. 
“ The truth is,” says Mi’. Colebrooke, “ that the observations of Hindu 
astronomers were ever extremely coarse and imperfect, and their prac- 
tice very inferior to their theory of astronomy. An improved theory, 
or the hint of it, was borrowed from the West ; but they did not learn 
to make correct observations. They were content, in practice, with a 
rude approximation. Varaha Mihira teaches two rules, which give 
results widely different, for the rising of Canopus; yet he marks no 
preference for one above the other. The Hindu observations of this 
star are so discordant, that the longitude of its circle of declination 
differs 10°, as given in various tables. It is 90° in one, 87° in two 
others, and 80° in a fourth. We are not to try their rules by the test of 
their agreement with accurate observation at any assignable moment, and 
thence conclude that the rule and the correct application were contem- 
poraneous. This has always been the point at issue between Mr. Bentley 
and me. He mentioned, in his first essay, that the age of an astrono- 
mical Hindu treatise can be so determined with precision^ 1 have alvcays 
contended, that their practical astronomy has been too loose and imperfect 
for the application of that test, unless as an approx.imation. In one 
instance, by the rigorous use of his test, he iieould have had to pronounce 
that the work is of an age yet to come (1454 years after A. D. 1 799). — See 
As. Kes. vol. vi. p. 570. To avoid so monstt'ous an absurdity, he rejected 
this case, and deduced a mean from the whole of the other results varying 
from 340 to 1105 years. He should have done the same with Varaha' & 
two rules for the heliacal rising of Canopus ; he should have taken the 
mean of the two ; or, what would have been more consonant with his 
own method of proceeding, he should have deduced the mean of all the 
data which any one work (Varah a’ s, for example) furnished, and not 
garbled it by selecting the case of Canopus singly, and drawing an 
inference from one out of two rules given. The absurd conclusions at 
which Mr. Bentley has arrived by the limited and exclusive application of 
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his test, and the utter confusion which ensues, sufficiently demonstrate that 
it is not to be safely and implicitly trusted. ” ^ 

But, without entering into an enquirj respecting the correctness of 
Mr. Bentley’s reasoning on astronomical grounds, I may be allowed to 
point out some objections to the data on which it rests that seem, to 
me to be insuperable. For, supposing that the astronomical notices 
occurring in a work alFord sufficient means for computing its date, it is 
self-evident that they do not prove that the work itself was written by 
the individual whose name is prefixed to it, or that the circumstances 
anterior to this date, which may be mentioned in it, are actually founded 
in truth. These points, therefore, require to be proved by other evi- 
dence of a perfectly distinct nature. But Mr. Bentley argues in this 
manner : — “ Accoi’ding to the Bamayan called Valmika’s, five of the 
planets were in their houses of exaltation, as the astrologers term it, 

at the birth of Rama The facts pointed out here show that there 

was an eclipse of the sun at or near the beginning of Cancer, at the 
moon’s ascending node [Rahu being present) ; and that the planets were 
not far distant from each other. These circumstances, therefore, point 
out the time to have been the second of July, in the year 940 B. C. ; 
so that Rama was then one and twenty years old We are, there- 

fore, led to this important conclusion ; that the beginning of Cancer and 
that of Pushya coincided when the author of the Ramayan wrote that 
work, and that he therefore concluded, erroneously, that they were so 
at the time of Rama. Now this gives us a clue to ascertain the date of 
the Ramayan. In the time of Rama, the beginning of Cancer, or, which 
is the same thing, the beginning of Sravana, coincided with S° 20' of 
the lunar asterism Aslesha; and thence to the beginning of Pushya 
is exactly 16" 40'. Now, the beginning of Cancer must fall back 16" 40' 
in respect of the fixed stars before it could coincide with that of Pushya : 
the precession was found equal to 3° 20' in 247 years and one month ; 
therefore 16" 40=1235 years 5 months; from which subti-act 940, 
and we get A. D. 295, the time when the beginning of Cancer and that 
of Pushya coincided, and, consequently, the period when the Ramayan was 


* Asiatic Journal for March, 1826, p. 365 . 
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written. In thus giving the age of the Ramayan of Valmika, as it is 
called, I do not mean to say that the facts, on which that romance was 
founded in part, did not exist long before ; on the contrary, my opinion 
is that they did, and probably were to be then found in histories or oral 
traditions brought down to his time. The author of the Ramayan was 
7 norea poet than an astronomer, and being unacquainted with the preces- 
sion, he fell into the ^nistake alluded to ■, for I do hot sicppose it was inten- 
tional, as that could anmer no puryoseT* 

But it will, I think, be admitted, that extracting astronomical data 
from a metrical romance, written by an individual who was more a 
than an astronomer, which data even require conjectural correction 
before they can be adapted to the purpose for which they are adduced, 
is a totally inconclusive mode of evincing that all existing Sanscrit 
literature is the mere result of modern imposture. Mr. Bentley, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been aware that the premises themselves, 
from which his conclusions were drawn, required proof. For he 
remarks ; — “I was induced to make particular enquiries respecting the 
time of Krishna, w^ho, I was satisfied, was not near so ancient as pre- 
tended These [books] I examined, but found they were insuffi- 

cient to point out the time. I therefore directed my attention towards 
obtaining the JanampatU'a (horoscope) of Krishna, containing the 
positions of the planets at his birth ; whicii at length I was fortunate 
enough to meet with. .... These place the time of the fiction to the year 
A. D. 600, on the 1th of August.^ But it is singular that the same per- 
son, who disputes the genuineness of all Sanscrit works, should com- 
placently adopt an alleged horoscope of the authenticity of which there 
is not the slightest proof.]: If, also, all ancient Sanscrit works have 
been destroyed, and those now extant have been either rewritten or 

* Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, p, 14?- et seq. 

t Ibid., p. 110, 111. 

X The belief in astrology throughout Asia is too well known to require remark. But, 
were ancient history lost, would any person in his senses think of determining the period 
when Alexander the Great was born, from this horoscope given by Nizami in the Sikandar 
Namah? Leo was rising, Sol was in Aries, Mercurius in Gemini, Luna and Venus 
in Taurus, Jupiter in Sagittarius, Saturnus in Libra, and Mars in the sixth house. Or, at 
least, would he not first enquire whether the poet had any authority for ascribing such a 
horoscope to Alexander ? 
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new modelled, it must be perfectly obvious that Mr. Bentley, according 
to his own showing, could have no grounds whatever for the hypothesis 
which he has supported. Because he alleges that it was in A. D. 588, 
that means were adopted by the Brahmans for completely doing away 
their ancient history, and introducing the periods now in use ; and that, 
consequently, all Sanscrit works in which these periods are mentioned 
must have been composed subsequently to that date.* But this divi- 
sion of time is mentioned in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Purans, 
the Institutes of Menu, and I believe there is not a single Sanscrit 
work in which some allusion to it does not occur. In the Ramayan, 
in particular, it is expressly noticed, and therefore this poem must also 
have been written subsequently to A. D. 538 ; and thus Mr. Bentley for- 
mally contradicts himself by stating that it was composed in A.D. 295. 

Mr. Bentley, however, gives this sketch of ancient Indian history, 
according to those very authorities which, as he himself asserts, have 
been long destroyed : — “Thellindus commence the reigns of their 
kings with the Treta, which, according 'to the table, began on the 28th 
of October, in the year 1528 B. C. common reckoning. Rama, 
whose birth we have already shown, from astronomical facts, to have 
been in the year 961 B. C., was the last prince that reigned in 
the Treta ; SLiidi, from the first, named Ikswaku, down to Rama in- 
clusive, there were about fifty-six reigns in the space or period of 627 
years, which gives an average of about 11-J years to a reign. f The 
Treta terminated in the year 901 B. C. ; and as Rama was born in 
961 B. C., he must, at the close of the period, have been sixty years 
of age, if then living. The next period, the Dwapar, began in 901 
B.C. and ended in 540 B. C. ; and therefore lasted about 361 years, 
in which space there were thirty reigns, of about twelve years to a 
reign. The next period, the Kali, began in 540 B. C. ; therefore 
Yudishthira, whose time I have shown to have been 575 B. G, 
was, of course, but thirty-five years before the beginning of the Kali 
Yug. The Kali lasted from 540 B. C.To 299 B. C. ; but the reigns 

* See Flindu Astronomy, part ii, sect. 1. 

I A duration perfectly absurd in a country where the throne was hereditary, and 
where contests for the sovereignty were entirely unknown. 
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of the kings for that particular space of time are not distinguished from 
those that reigned after the period terminated, for a reason that will be 
hereafter explained. This, however, cannot prevent us from discovering 
the real period to which the reigns extended, taking them at the average 
already found ; which, taking the two periods Treta and Dwapar toge- 
ther, gives an average of about twelve years to a reign. Now the 
number of princes in the solar line, that reigned after the commence- 
ment of the Kali, before that time became extinct, was twenty -eight ; 
and twenty-eight multiplied by twelve gives us 336 years for the 
period they reigned, which, being reckoned from the year 540 B. C., 
when the Kali began, will bring them, down to the year 204 B. C., 
the very year at which the astronomical period commenced, and when 
the periods of the four ages were invented, as aboved stated ; but what 
is equally remarkable is, that the whole solar line of princes^ the lunar 
line of princes, and the line of Jarasandha, should all become then 
extinct at one and the same time, as if the history after this period 
were discontinued from some particular cause. The duration of 
the Kali from 540 B. C. to 299 B. C. being 241 years, the num- 
ber of reigns in that period, at twelve years to a reign, would be 
twenty; and from the year 299 B. C. down to 204 B. C. would 
be the eight remaining reigns, when the whole terminated. We 
may, from these circumstances, plainly perceive that Vyasa, the son 
of Parasara, who lived 540 years before Christ, was not the author of 
the ancient Hindu history, much less of its division into the periods 
above given, though pretended so to have been. Vyasa could have given 
a history only to his own time, if he gave any ; which, however, is very 
much to be doubted, as we find many other assertions of the modern 
Hindu not only totally void of truth, but of the slightest foundation.”* 
On reading this passage it becomes impossible to understand what 
object Mr. Bentley could have had in view in proposing his hypothesis : 
because he could not suppose that the average duration of reigns, 
so contrary to all probability, which he assumes, would be admitted ; 
and, consequently, if from the establishment of the Hindu empire, until 

* Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, p. 77. 
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304 B. C., 142 reigns took place, it must necessarily follow that, on 
ascribing to each of them the very moderate average of twenty-one 
years, the Hindu empire, at the first year of the Christian era, must 
have endured for a period of 3186 years; and that it must, there- 
fore, have been founded 838 years before Va& deluge according to the 
Hebrew, and 142 years according to the Samaritan, computation. 
It likewise follows, that the reasoning of Mr. Bentley becomes self- 
contradictory; because, if the periods which he assigns to the different 
ages be correct, it is perfectly impossible that the number of reigns 
which he also gives could have taken place within such short durations 
of time. But setting the number of reigns aside, and supposing that 
his astronomical calculations are exact, Mr. Bentley admits all that can 
be reasonably contended for, when he places the establishment of 
the Hindu empire in 1528 B. C. * : and to his system, therefore, the 
authenticity or spuriousness of Sanscrit works could have been of no 
importance, the more especially as he has adopted the number of reigns 
that are stated in those very works which he considered to be spurious. 

On this subject, however, I find the following very just remarks in 
the Kola Sahalita of Lieutenant- Colonel Warren, p. 234. : — “ It will be 
observed that the abolition of sidereal astronomy, pronounced by the 
work alluded to {Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy) to have taken place from 
the fifth century upwards, renders a great part of my speculations un- 
availing: to which I shall reply that, although agreeing in substance to 
a doctrine which the scholiast has so ably supported, yet I do not go 
with him the whole length of believing that the use of ancient or tro- 
pical astronomy was so suddenly relinquished, and the sidereal so 
readily adopted, as might be inferred from the precise epoch which he 
assigns to that event (March, A- H. 538). It required nearly two cen- 
turies to drive the Aristotelian philosophy out of the universities of 
Europe ; and, arguing from analogy f, it is not to be supposed that a 

* In a former essay, he placed it in the year 2204 j B. C. ; and in his last work he does 
not explain the grounds on which he has been induced to curtail tlie antiquity of the 
Hindu empire of no less than 675 years. 

f The analogy is far from complete, because typography is mrknown in India ; and, 
without its assistance, the philosophy of Aristotle would probably have withstood aU the 
attacks made against it. 
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people, of all others the most attached to its institutions, would have 
simultaneously adopted new theories, when the old ones were still found 
to answer (and were in reality better than the new), for no other pur- 
pose than to appear the most ancient nation in the universe. .... Before 
the epoch referred to, the sidereal astronomy (certainly the more com- 
modious of the two) must surely have thrown out some roots in the 
minds of the learned men of those times, and have lurked, perhaps 
during several centuries, in the public opinion. Some sect of philo- 
sophers must have taught it; and some separate tribe or nation must 
have counted time by the same, before it became the general doctrine 
of India : and from the same considerations it may be believed that the 
ancient astronomy had left shoots which it must have taken time to 
extirpate. Nor can I believe that the Brahminical power (which rests 
entirely on opinion, great as it now is, and has been) could have 
proved so efficient as to have occasioned the sudden and total overthrow 
of the latter, in the same manner as Timur Lung and Nadir Shah 
subsequently annihilated their public institutions. It is, therefore, 
highly probable, that sidereal astronomy began to be in repute some 
hundreds of years before it openly superseded the tropical one ; and as 
to the motive of its abolition, I cannot be persuaded that the specific 
purpose of any set of men, when effecting a change, can have been to 
do away their ancient history '' 

Mr. Davis, also, had so far back as 1789 made the following very 
judicious observations : — “It is evident from what has been explained, 
that the Pandits, learned in the Jyotlsh Shastra (asti’onomy), have truer 
notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe than 
are ascribed to the Hindus in general ; and that they must reject the 
ridiculous belief of the common Brahmans, that eclipses are occasioned 
by the intervention of the monster Rahu, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the Vedas and Puranas, 
the divine authority of which no devout Hindu can dispute, the astro- 
nomers have some of them cautiously explained such passages in those 
writings as disagree with the principles of their owm science ; and 
whei’e reconciliation was impossible, have apologised, as well as they 
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could, for propositions necessarily established in the practice of it, by 
observing that certain things, as stated in other Shastras, might have been 
so formerly, and may he so still; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
rules must be followed.^^ ^’ The astronomical works, therefore, are of a 
perfectly distinct nature from the sacred books of the Hindus ; and the 
alterations, consequently, which either the lapse of time or other causes 
might have rendered necessary in treatises of astronomy, could in no 
manner affect other compositions which required no change. Of this 
circumstance Mr. Bentley could not be ignorant, but he had unfor- 
tunately adopted the opinion that the term Kalpa and the system 
dependent upon it were not invented until A. D. 538 *, and in support 
of a conjecture, to which he has been unable to give even the semblance 
of plausibility, he has laboriously endeavoured to demonstrate the 
spuriousness of all existing Sanscrit literature. 

That a writer is at perfect liberty to alter the opinions which he 
has published cannot be denied; but he ought, in common fairness, 
to notice the change, and to explain the reasons which had occasioned 
it. Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, justly remarks, — “ In many instances 
Mr. Bentley has altered his opinions, but without the candour of 
acknowledging the change, f . .... All these positions are aban- 
doned in Mr. Bentley’s posthumous work : Varaha Mihira is now not 
the author of the Surya Siddhanta, nor of any other of the five Sid- 
dhantas. The Pancha Siddhantica o£ Varaha Mihira is an unseen and 
unheard of work, which he is disposed to think never existed. The 
Calpa of Varaha may not have taken its name from this astronomer ; 
who did not flourish at the age assigned by Mi’. Bentley to the Smya 
Siddhanta, but so recently as twenty-six years before the accession of 
the emperor Akbai', an interval of nearly five centuries. The Jatacar- 
nava, which was proved by the same train of computation which deter- 

^ Asiatic Researches, voL ii. 257* Sir W. Jones had also observed, — I will only 
remark that, in our conversations with Pandits^ we must never confound the system of the 
J^antisJiicas^ or mathematical astronomers, with that of the PcmranicaSj or poetical fabulists : 
for to such a confusion alone must we impute the many mistakes of Europeans on the subject 
of Indian science/' — Ibid, p, 290. 

f The reader will find an instance of this in p. 127, in a quotation from an essay of Mi\ 
Bentley’s in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
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mined the age of the Surya Siddhantay waA that of Brahmagupta, to 
have been composed 739 years before A. D. 1799, is still maintained 
to have been the work of Varaha Mihira, but written 300 years ago, 
instead of 750. Consequently, all the evidence and reasoning to xehich 
Mr. Bentley had trusted, for determining the age of any astronomical 
work, falls to the ground. It is of no more validity to determine the 
age of the Surya Siddhanta, than that of the Jatacarnava ; which he 
maintained to have been contemporary, hut which he now affirms to have 
been 450 year's distant.”* How far such fluctuations of opinion with 
respect to this particular subject ought to detract from Mr. Bentley’s 
authority, I must leave to astronomers to decide ; but on all just prin- 
ciples of reasoning, it must be evident that the opinion of an indivi- 
dual who draws, "^t difibrent times, conclusions so totally dissimilar, 
from the very same premises, can be entitled to no attention whatever. 

At the same time I am convinced that the sacred books of the 
Hindus atford no data, fi'om which the period when they may have 
been composed could be determined, even by approximation. For 
the events, possibly historical, that occur in them, are not related in a 
connected manner, nor are they referred to any fixed era, nor is there 
even the slightest appearance that the writer himself intended that 
they should be subjected to any kind of chronological computation. 
The occurrences, also, which are described in the Purans, took place 
principally in the Satya \^ug f ; a few happened in the Treta Yug j 
and in the Dwapar Yug the only important circumstance is the incar- 
nation of Krishna, who was contemporary with the Kurnwas and Pan- 
dawas. It is likewise precisely at the end of the Dwapar Yug that the 
imperfect computation of time contained in the Purans closes : and, 
with the exception of some slight prophetical notices which are annexed 
to two or three of them, the Purans are totally silent with respect to 
all the events which have taken place in the Kali Yug; though this 
age is supposed to have commenced 3102 years before the Christian 

* Asiatic Journal for March 1826. p. 360, 361. 

f It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain that the Satya Yug comprises 1,728,000 
years; the Treta 1,296,000; the Dwapar 864;, 000; and the Kali 4-32,000 ; and the first 
three ages have elapsed, and that the year A. D. 1828 answers to the 4;930th year of the 
Kali Yug. : 
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era. But in the traditions of India, with respect to subsequen t occur- 
rences, the first circumstance which assumes an unquestionably histo- 
rical appearance is the era of Vicramaditya, which commenced 56 
years before the birth of Christ ; and thus a period of 3000 years 
remains, of which the Hindus themsel Fes do not pretend to possess 
any continuous accounts either religious, traditionary, or historical. 
It is this chasm, consequently, which it is obviously impossible to fill 
up in any manner ; because there are no complete and uninterrupted 
genealogies, or any other data by which a connection between the end 
of the Dwapar Yug and the era of Vicramaditya could be even plausi- 
bly established. Hence Sir W. Jones thus concludes his essay on the 
Chronology of the Hindus : — “ On the whole we may safely close the 
most authentic system of Hindu chronology, that I have yet been able 
to procure, with the death of Chandrabija (452 years before Christ). 
Should any farther information be attainable, we shall, perhaps, in due 
time, attain it either from books or inscriptions * in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage ; but from the materials with which we are at present supplied, 
we may establish as indubitable the two following propositions : that 
the three first ages of the Hindus are chiefly whether 

their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of their astronomers, 
or on the heroic fictions of their poets; and that the or his- 

torical, age cannot be carried farther back than about 2000 years 
before Christ.”f But the mere perusal of that essay will at once evince 
on what very inconclusive grounds Sir W. Jones has applied the term 
historical to the Kali Yug; and how unsuccessfully he has attempted to 
adapt the heroic, or rather the religious, fictions of the Hindu poets to 
the dates of European chronology. 

But though it evidently seems impossible to determine the precise 
period when the sacred books of the Hindus were composed, or when 
the circumstances related in them actually took place ; still there are 
other than chronological and historical considerations, from which a 

* Unfortunately, this expectation is not likely to be realised, as there appear to be 
no inscriptions of an older date than the ninth century ; or if thex’e are, they are written in a 
character which cannot now be deciphered. 

f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. S09. 
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probable opinion can be formed with respect to the authenticity of 
these books, and to the antiquity of the Hindu religion. For nothing 
certainly can be a more convincing proof of the perfect genuineness 
of ari immense number of works on all kinds of subjects, than an unva- 
rying uniformity of conception, and a total absence of all foreign modes 
of thinking and extraneous interpolations. But this character is so 
incontrovertibly impressed on the whole of Sanscrit literature, that 
even the persons who have called in question its antiquity in its pre- 
sent form, are obliged to admit that ancient materials did exist, from 
which were composed the Sanscrit w’orks how extant. “ The Puranas,” 
says Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, ” are certainly a modern compilation 
from valuable materials, which, I am afraid, no longer exist and Mr. 
Bentley remarks, ■ — “ In thus giving the age (A. D. 295) of the Bamayan 
of Vahnika, as it is called, I do not mean to say that the facts, on which 
that romance was founded in part, did not exist long before ; on the 
contrary, my opinion is that they did, and were probably to be then 
found in histories or oral traditions brought down to his time.” What- 
ever, therefore, the antiquity of Sanscrit works may be, their authenti- 
city, that is, their containing an accurate description of the manners, 
customs, modes of thinking, and religion of the Hindus, is not contro- 
verted. But even with respect to their literal genuineness, the reason- 
ing of Mr. Colebrooke, in his Essay on the Vedas, seems to me so con- 
clusive as to refute unanswerably all cavils on the subject ; and I am 
pei’suaded, that the more Sanscrit literature is known, the more just 
will these remarks of his be found, as applicable, not only to the Vedas, 
but to the other sacred books of the Hindus.* “ On this ground I 
defend the authentic text of the Indian scripture as it is now extant ; 
and although the passages which I have so verified are few, compared 
with the great volume of the Vedas, yet I have sufficient grounds to 
argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsification 
could be equal to the arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree 
with the very numerous citations pervading thousands of volumes, 

^ The quotations from the Purans, the Ramayan, and Mahabharat, which pervade the 
whole of Sanscrit literature, are, I believes more numerous than those from the. Vedas, as 
they are considered less sacred. 
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composed on diverse subjects in every branch of literature, and dis- 
persed through the various nations of Hindus inhabiting Hindustan 
and the Dekhin.” * 

I am, however, well aware that the recent composition of Sanscrit 
works, and particularly of the Purans, is a prevalent opinion ; but as I 
have never met with it (except in the writings of Mr. Bentley) under 
any other shape than that o? bare assertion unsupported b^ the slightest 
argument or proof , I am completely at a loss to understand on what 
grounds it could have been formed. It seems, indeed, to rest on a 
supposition that the Purans were intended to be geographical, chrono- 
logical, and historical treatises ; and, because it is impossible to give 
them this character, it is hence concluded that they must be incom- 
plete, and that they merely contain badly arranged fragments of some 
larger works. But I have most carefully examined sixteen f of the 
Purans, and a great portion of the Skanda Puran, and I cannot discover 
in them any other object than that of religious instruction, j: Nor do 

* Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p. 465. 

f I have not been able to procure the 'Bliavyshia Puran^ nor even to obtain any account 
of its contents. 

:|: But this statement of Mr. Colebrooke {As. Re vol. vii. p. 202.) has been repeat- 
edly quoted: — Every Parana treats of five subjects: the creation of the universe, its 
progress, and the renovation of worlds; the genealogy of gods and heroes; chronology 
according to a fabulous system ; and heroic history, containing the achievements of demigods 
and heroes.” One, however, of these five subjects has been here omitted, and, unless the term 
chronology means the division of time according to the Hindu system, no such subject occurs 
in the Purans. But, though these topics are certainly treated of at greater or less length in 
most of the Purans, still they by no means form the principal subject of those works; for 
this Mr. Colebrooke has unaccountably overlooked, and yet it is the only reason which has 
conferred on them a sacred character,— I mean the moral and religious instruction which is 
inculcated in them, and to which all the legends that they contain are rendered subservient. 
In fact, the description of the earth and of the planetary system, and the lists of royal races 
that occur in them, are evidently extraneous, and not essential circumstances, as they are 
omitted in some Purans and very concisely discussed in others ; while, on the contrary, in 
all the Purans, some or other of the leading principles, rites, and observances of the Hindu 
religion are fully dwelt upon, and illustrated either by suitable legends, or by prescribing the 
ceremonies to be practised and the prayers and invocations to be employed in the worship 
of different deities. Of the real nature, however, of the Purans, the extracts which follow 
will convey a sufficiently accurate idea. 

This opinion, also, of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, seems not only to have been 
generally adopted, but to have been extended to other Purans than those which he mentions 
{As. Res.^ voL viii. p. 252.) : — Other mipostors,” he remarks, ^^have had recourse to the 
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I perceive in them any lacunas, or indications of failure or imperfect- 
ness in executing the design of their composition ; from which it might 
justly be inferred that they were not original works, but were compila- 
tions from other books ; for they appear to me to be precisely such 
compositions as would be produced by a first attempt to commit to wri- 
ting the mythological legends and religious lessons which had no doubt 
been previously communicated by oral instruction. Hence have pro- 
ceeded that total want of arrangement, that humility of style, and those 
constant repetitions, which are so observable in each of the Purans ; and 
also their having been written in the form of dialogues, in which the 
speaker acts the part of preceptoi’, and the hearer that of pupil. But 
it is these very circumstances, that seem to have induced some writers 
to suppose that the Purans were merely modern compilations, which 
induce me to ascribe to them a remote antiquity : because the ability 
of the Brahmans to produce much more perfect works cannot be dis-r 
puted ; and had they therefore determined, at some modern period, to 
recompose the Purans, it is quite incredible that they would have 
allowed them to appear in their present state ; for, besides the faults of 


Skanda, Bralimanda, and Padma Puranas, a great part of which is not at present to be 
found ; and for that reason, these are called the Puranas of thieves or impostors^ But, with 
the exception of the Skanda, all the other seventeen Purans are to be found in an entire 
state, as they have always remained perfect ; and the contents of the Brahmanda and Padma 
Purans are too well known to admit of any falsification taking place in them. If, however, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford merely meant that legendary stories relating to the erection and 
sanctity of different temples have been composed and circulated as extracts from these two 
Purans, the statement is correct ; but this circumstance can, obviously, in no manner affect 
either their completeness or authenticity. For the spuriousness of such stories is unques- 
tionable ; and, consequently, their not being to be found in the Purans to wdiich they are 
ascribed, must evince the genuineness, and not the spuriousness, of those Purans, But, with 
respect to the Skanda, it has long been in an incomplete state, and circulated in detached 
portions only ; nor are even its divisions and contents known with any degree of accuracy. 
In the commencement, however, of the 8uta Sankita of this Puran, it is said to consist of 
six SatiJiifas ; the SanatJcmnara^ SiitUi Shankari^ Vais/mavi, Brahmi^ and Sauranz j of 500 
Khands ; and of 500,000 stanzas. It will, therefore, be obvious that the circulation of such 
an extensive work in detached portions only, might afford every facility for composing 
spurious works and circulating them as extracts from this Puran ; but, as far as I can judge 
from internal evidence, I think that all the Sankitas and Khands may be admitted as genuine, 
though the Mahatmyams said to be extracted from it have rather a questionable appearance. 
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style and composition which they contain, they exhibit a remarkable 
diversity in a number of important particulars, which the Brahmans 
would most assuredly have then so corrected, as to reduce the contents 
of the Purans to one unifoi’in system. This diversity, however, is ex- 
actly what must have resulted from eighteen different persons having, 
probably at different times and places, collected together and com- 
mitted to writing the mythological and religious opinions and legends 
which had been previously formed and preserved merely by tradition. 
The present state, therefore, of the Purans, in which the most impor- 
tant legends, and even the origin of the deities, are related in a 
discordant manner, though not in such a manner as in the least affects 
the perfect homogeneity of the Hindu religion, must alone be a sti'ong 
presumption that they exist at the present day in precisely the same 
state in which they were originally composed ; and that, as the Brah- 
mans have preferred to reconcile by explanation the discordances that 
occur in them (which they do not deny), rather than to correct them, 
they must have been prevented by religious scruples from giving uni- 
formity to their religious system ; and, consequently, that there can be 
no grounds whatever for supposing that these works are mere modern 
compilations.'-^ 

But if the authenticity and genuineness of the sacred books of the 
Hindus cannot be contested, and if quotations from them pervade the 
whole of Sanscrit literature, it is mei’ely necessary to refer to the lists 
of Sanscrit works contained in the fourth volume of Ward’s View of the 
Hindus, and to advei't to their being numerously dispersed over an 
area of more than one million of square miles, to be at once satisfied 

* Mr. Colebrooke (As, Res,:, iii. p. 467.) has incautiously made this admission : • — 
I am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, who con- 
sider the celebrated Skri Bhagavata as the work of a grammarian supposed to have lived 
about six hundred years ago.” For it is unquestionable that the number of the Purans have 
been always held to be eighteen ; but in most of the Purans the names of the eighteen 
are enumerated^ amongst which the Bhagamt is invariably included ; and, consequently, if 
it were composed only 600 years ago, the others must be of an equally modern date. For 
the supposition of an interpolation cannot be here admitted; as it must at the same time be 
admitted, that not only one of the ancient Purans, but even its very name, has disappeared, 
a conjecture too improbable to merit attention. But Mr. Colebrooke^s own reasoning in this 
essay is the best refutation of so erroneous an opinion. 
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that their composition and circulation, mihout the aid of typography^ 
within the last 700 or 800 years, is an absolute impossibility. Whether, 
also, the Amara Kosh be supposed to have been written at about the 
commencement of the Christian era, as is the general belief, or in the 
fifth century, on the grounds pointed out by Mr. Wilson ; that voca- 
bulary is alone conclusive proof that the civil and religious polity, 
described in Sanscrit works, was at the period completely established.* 
But to determine the number of ages before the birth of Christ that 
this polity may have been fii'st instituted, can depend only on conjec- 
ture ; though, from the brief notices contained in ancient writers, it 
may certainly be concluded with much probability that it must have 
existed in the same state at least 300 years before Christ. This point 
Sir W, Jones has attempted to determine by philological reasoning ; 
for he has remarked in his preface to the Institutes of Menu — “ The 
Sanscrit of the three first Vedas (I need not here speak of the fourth, 
that of the Manava Dharma Sastra, and that of the Puranas) differ 
from each other in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, from 
whose laws entire fragments are preserved,' that of Appius, which we 
see in the fragments of the twelve tables, and that of Cicero, or Lucre- 
tius where he has not affected an obsolete style ; if the several changes, 
therefore, of Sanscrit and Latin took place, as we may fairly assume, in 
times very nearly proportional, the Vedas must have been written about 
300 years before these Institutes, and about 600 before the Puranas and 
ItihasaSi which, I am fully convinced were not the productions of 
Vyasa : so that, if the son of Parasara committed the traditional Vedas 
to writing in the Sanscrit of his father’s time, the original of this book 
must have received its present form about 880 years before Christ’s 
birth.” f This argument, however, is entirely fanciful ; for though the 

* I purposely adopt a vocalmlary as authority, because it will not be denied that sucli 
a work can be liable to no suspicion, as it contains nothing more than names, which would 
not have been inserted in it had not the objects denoted by them really existed. 

It may be also observed, that the Sanscrit literature which is undoubtedly modern 
strongly attests the existence of a more ancient one ; for, like that of Alexandria, it consists, 
besides mathematical and astronomical works, of nothing but grammars, vocabularies, and 
commentaries. 

f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. p. 55. 
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grammatical construction of the Vedas differs from that of later 
writers, but very few of the words contained in them have become 
obsolete, and not one of those which occur in ih& Manava Dharma 
Shastra. In another work, also, I have perhaps sufficiently evinced 
that the Sanscrit language must have been completely formed about 
one or two centuries before the age of Homer, and that in its words 
and structure no change whatever is observable in any of the Sanscrit 
works now extant. But so long a duration of the Sanscrit language in 
the very same state must be considered as a very strong presumption 
that the civil and religious institutions, by which the Hindus are so 
peculiarly distinguished, must have been established at least 1100 or 
1200 years before the Christian era. * 

In a former work, however, I have endeavoured to evince how 
probable it is that neither the Brahminical literature nor the Brahmin- 
ical religion were of indigenous origin in India, but that they were 
introduced into it by colonists who had migrated from Babylonia. If, 
consequently, the Brahmans belonged originally to the Chaldean priest- 
hood, they would no doubt bring with them the sacred books in which 
the laws of their civil and religious institutions were contained ; and 
hence the antiquity of the Vedas and earlier Sanscrit works need no 
longer be questioned, since they were the productions of those Chal- 
deans whose remote antiquity and whose learning are attested by the 
whole of ancient history. To the philological reasoning which I there 
employed, I may now add the remarkable similarity which exists in the 
signs of the zodiac that were adopted by ancient nations ; for Sir W. 
Jones has observed, — “ Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian 

No argument can be necessary to show that a language must be affected by the 
establishment of institutions which have a greater or lesser influence on every act which a 
people are in the daily habits of performing. For, were the institutions of a foreign origin, 
foreign terms would be introduced into the parent tongue, as is obvious in both the English 
and Persian languages ; or, if the requisite terms were of indigenous invention, new combi- 
nations of words would become necessary to express them : and had these, tlierefore, 
originated after the language was completely formed, they w’'oiild inevitably betray their 
newness ; as is sufSciently proved by the many strange compound words that abound 
in German. But the Sanscrit is so wonderfully homogeneous, that the language, and the 
civil and religious institutions of the people speaking it, must have arrived at their complete 
form at precisely the same period. 
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zodiac was not borrowed mediately or directly from the Arabs or 
Greeks ; and since the solar division of it in India is the same in sub- 
stance with that used in Greece, we may reasonably conclude that both 
Greeks and Hindus received it from an older nation, who first gave names 
to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus, 
as their similarity in language and religion fiilly evinces, had a common 
descent.”* And Bailli has remarked, — “ La plus antique notion de 
Fastronomie chez les Grecs est celle de la sphere, invent^e, dit-on, par 
Chiron et decrite par Musee ; sphere qui, comme Newton Fa reinarque, 
doit etre plus ancienne que le voyage des Argonautes. Tons les faits 
s’ accordant a prouver que cette sphere est du treize ou quatorzieme 
siecle avant Fere chretienne. On pent conjecturer que cette sphere a 
etc prise par les Argonautes memes dans quelque con tree de FAsie. 
Eudoxe, qui avoit fait une description astronomique de cette sphere, 
dit que les colures coupent Fecliptique par le milieu des signes du 
B61ier, de la Balance, de FEcrevisse, et du Capricorne. Cette designa- 
tion avoit pour obj^t d’etablir, relativement ^ des points fixes dans le 
ciel, la position des equinoxes et des solstices, qui sont des points mo- 
biles et retrogrades. Ces points fixes ne sembloient pas pouvoir Mre 
autre chose que les etoiles et les figures des constellations. Mais cette 

supposition, si naturelle, 6toit sujette a de grandes difficult^s Cette 

impossibilite prouve que ces designations n’etoient pas ce qu’elles 
paroissoient etre ; il y avoit quelque chose qu’on n’entendoit pas alors : 
elles se rapportent a un zodiaqiie qui n’^toit connu ni d’Eudoxe ni 
d’FIypparque, et c’est le zodiaque indien. Des que ce zodiaque a ete 
communique aux differens peuples de FAsie, et particulierement aux 
Chaldeens, il a ete natural que ce peuple, qui faisoit usage d’une annee 
tropique, ait fixe dans ce zodiaque le lieu des equinoxes et des solstices, 
les points ou les colures coupoient ce zodiaque.” f But would it not 

* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. S33. 

t Astronomie Indienne, p. 262, 263. 

Delambre has also remarked, — “ Un zodiaque et surtout 12 signes, dont les noms et 
les figures ont tant de ressemblance, ne sont pas, comme l’obliquit4 de Fecliptique, le 
diametre du soleil, ou m4me comme la p^riode de 19 ans, de ces choses qu’on peut deter- 
miner en difiFerens temps et sans se rien communiquer. Il eh est de m^me des jours de la 
semaine et de leurs noms planetaires, comme an zodiaque, il leur faut une origine commune ; 
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be more consistent with probability, and with the concurrent testimony 
of ancient history to the learning of the Chaldeans and to the remote 
period from which they had cultivated astronomy, to conclude that it 
was the Chaldeans who had invented the zodiac, and who had commu- 
nicated this remarkable division of the heavens to other nations.* 

But, with respect to Sanscrit literature in general, the justness of 
the following remarks, of which I gladly avail myself, as they will no 
doubt carry more conviction to the reader than any with which I could 
present him, cannot be reasonably disputed : — - “ It may be said, that in 
a country of which the actual condition is so imperfectly known, inves- 
tigation should first be directed to the existing state of society, which 
admits of being accurately ascertained, and may lead to practical con- 
clusions highly beneficial to the community, before we attempt to 
explore the obscure paths of remote antiquity, by the feeble lights 
afforded by a few mutilated or suspicious documents. The Indian 
nations, it may be contended, have no claim to any extraordinary 
attention, either from the philosopher or the historian : their boasted 
civilisation has rather been asserted than proved ; neither their litera- 
ture nor their arts indicate any considerable progress in the pursuits 
which refine and adorn mankind; and some of their customs betray a 
ferocity scarcely to be found amongst the most savage nations. But, 


mais faut-il la chercher chez un peuple plus (peu ?) ancien et totalement inconnu ? N’est'^il 
pas plus simple de supposer une communication entre les divers peuples de I’Asie?” — 
Astronomie Ancienne, torn. 

* These remarks, likewise, of Bailli, if restricted to the Chaldeans, seem highly 
probable: — “On voit encore que cette duree si exacte de I’annee n’a du appartenir qu’^ 
un seul peuple dans I’antiquite et dans I’Asie : car ces determinations astronomiques qui 
approchent si pres de la verite des mouvemens celestes, n’ont pu ^tre obtenues que de deux 
mani^res ; ou par des instrumens tr^s parfaits dont il ne semble pas qu’on puisse accorder la 
connoissance et I’usage k des siecles recules, ou par des siecles accumules, par un long temps 
de puissance, de tranquillity, et de culture des arts et des sciences, qui n’a pas ete accordy k 
tons les peuples. II y a done lieu de croire qu’il y a eu jadis dans I’Asie une masse de con- 
noissances, qui a et^ fondee par un seul peuple, d’oh eUes se sont etendues a tous les autres 
par une communication plus ou moins retardee, commes nous avons aujourd’hui en Europe 
un grand nonibre de determinations, auxquelles differ ens peuples ont pu aj outer differ ens 
degres de perfection, mais dont I’origine est commune, et dont la base se trouve chez les 
Grecs d’Alexandrie .” — Asfronomie Indienne, ip, 27 S. 
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even admitting that it would be desirable to trace the remote revolu- 
tions which this people have undergone, the little probability of attain- 
ing any deductions which may be relied on with confidence ought to 
induce us to relinquish so hopeless a task. The Piiranas appear to be 
extravagant romances, which, however amusing as poetical composi- 
tions, can furnish no addition to authentic history, whatever portion of 
it they may be supposed incidentally to contain. When we find gods 
and heroes mingling in doubtful fight; events natural and supernatural 
succeeding each other indifferently ; a fact probably historical, followed 
by another evidently allegorical; — the only rational conclusion is to 
consider the whole of these poems as vmrks of imagination, and to 
appreciate their merits by the rules applicable to similar compositions 
amongst other nations. But if such be the judgment we must pass on 
the Puranas, the Hindu compositions of a later date are not better 
entitled to attention, unless with respect to poetical excellence : and it 
probably may be affirmed, that the Hindus cannot produce ^ single 
historical composition ; whilst the Mahometans of the same country 
have amply, and even ably, illustrated all the events subsequent to their 
entrance into Hindustan. To these, therefore, such as may be disposed 
to investigate the history of the East should consequently confine them- 
selves : the materials are ample and authentic ; the occurrences more 
recent, and therefore more interesting; and the subject _so far from 
being exhausted, that such parts of it as have hitherto been treated of in 
European languages are rather calculated to excite, than gratify, the 
curiosity of the public. 

“ On the other hand, it may be contended with much plausibility, 
and we think with justice, that an indiscriminate accumulation of facts 
is no object with the philosopher, and only a subordinate one with the 
historian ; that in proportion to the peculiarity and reputed antiquity 
of the religious and civil institutions subsisting amongst any people, it 
is natural to feel curiosity as to their origin ; that the minute peculiari- 
ties which discriminate the nations of Europe scarcely produce any 
sensible modification of character, or exhibit to our observation any 
beings whose manner of acting and thinking is materially different from 
our own. In order accurately to appreciate the efficacy of religious 
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dogmata, and of civil institutions, in modifying the character of a 
people or of individuals, our observation should be particularly directed 
to those nations who differ most widely from ourselves in those parti- 
culars. Such comparisons are not less delightful than instructive; and 
to this source we may trace much of the amusement and much of the 
knowledge we derive from a perusal of the compositions of classic 
antiquity. From the same cause, the manners of savage tribes have 
attracted and deserved the attention of philosophers ; but these are in 
general extremely uniform, and little modified by any other circum- 
stances than the greater or less facility of acquiring food. It is not 
amidst a people in such a stage of society J:hat the influence of moral 
impressions can be accurately ascertained. A nation must have ad- 
vanced some steps in civilisation, must have cultivated the arts, and been 
tinged with science, before it is susceptible of that indelible stamp which 
defies the efforts of time. If, therefore, the peculiarities of the Hindu 
institutions, opinions, and manners deservedly render them the object 
of philosophic research, the gradations by which such a state of society 
was attained must be highly interesting, and can only be discovered 
through the medium of such literary monuments as are still extant 
among them.”'* 

The remarks in this chapter have extended to a much greater 
length than I at first intended ; but the opinions which have been 
expressed respecting the antiquity or recentness of the Hindu nation, 
and respecting the genuineness or spuriousness, the value or worthless- 
ness, of Sanscrit literature, are so discordant, that it became necessary 
to enter into a full discussion of so much agitated a question. The 
dispute, however, as in many other instances, has proceeded evidently 
on a misapprehension of the real points in issue ; for it ought never to 
have been supposed that any person acquainted with the subject 
believed in the extravagant computations of time adopted by the 
Hindus, or with Bailli that the commencement of the Kali Yug in 
the year 3102 B. C. had been actually determined by astronomical 
observations.'}' But in order to refute this imaginary supposition, it is 

^ Ediiibiirgli Review, voL xv. p. 175. 

f A writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. i. p, 64*., pays these high compliineiits to the 
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equally absurd to contend that the whole of Sanscrit literature was 
invented and composed, or new modelled, 700 or 800 years ago*', and 
to maintain that “ the sacred writings of the Brahmans have been long 
mentioned with those phrases of solemn wonder, which would still 
have misled the public, if the translations and extracts of them, which 
have successively appeared, had not discovered their puerility and im- 
posture. It is therefore important that the Sanscrit books, which have 
been held up as so sacred and so ancient, and which some of our 
learned Orientalists obviously prefer to the Jewish historian, should be 
given to Europe in the languages familiar to every one ; that we may 
not be blinded by the erroneous admiration of credulous and misjudg- 
ing enthusiasts, but be enabled to criticise fairly and judge impartially 
for ourselves.”'!' Of the genuineness, however, of Sanscrit literature no 
doubt can be reasonably entertained ; and there appears to be most 


sense and understanding of his countrymen in India: — Yet it is amazing to see, in the 
dissertations and publications of most of our Asiatic gentlemen, how anxious they are to 
accredit i^ftre or less of these absurd antiquities. Although nothing has ever appeared in 
the world with the characters of wilful and wanton falsehood more grossly palpable; 
although the fictitious histories of Annins of Viterbo, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Arch- 
bishop Turpin, are probable and reasonable in comparison with them, yet have the 
Brahminical antiquities been listened to with respect, and repeated with a credulity in the 
highest degree discreditable to a reasoning age. In vain had our most learned and scientific 
scholars, during the last two centuries, by their Herculean labours, settled the chronology of 
the woidd and of ancient history, on just and true foundations ; in vain had the historio- 
graphers of the various countries of Europe at last emancipated themselves from the wild 
fables of ostentatious vanity, and determined the antiquities of their several nations 
authentic boundaries. These objects had scarcely been attained with 
laudable, but in some cases painful, sacrifices of national vanity, when a sudden assault was 
made upon our chronological repose by the phantoms of Hindustan. Even enlightened 
men, misled by other theories and other wishes, caught a revolutionary mania, and one of 
them received the fantastic apparitions with such fond credulity, that he wrote volumes to 
assure us that not only our history but our geography, must be subverted ; and that Siberia, 
now the region of eternal snows, was once the scene of an equatorial summer, and the source 
of human civilisation ! ” 

This critique, it must be observed, was^, published in February, 1809, w^hen the Asiatic 
Society had pursued their valuable researches for twenty-five years, and in whose Transactions 
nothing whatever is contained that could in any manner justify such remarks. 

^ In his posthumous work Mr. Bentley has extended this period to 1500 years ago; 
but apparently only, for he still asserts in it (p. 104.) that, in fact, none of the Puranas are 
ancient, and some of them not a hundred years old ! ! 

f Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 68. 
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valid grounds for believing that Sanscrit works began to be composed 
at least 1100 or 1200 years before Christ. Nor will, perhaps, my con- 
jecture that the Brahmans were Chaldeans be deemed improbable ; in 
which case a still remoter antiquity may with justice be ascribed to the 
Vedas and the earlier works of the Hindus. 

But it must at the same time be admitted that the sacred books of 
tlie Hindus contain neither geographical, chronological, nor historical 
information; that in them the use of numbers, with respect to both 
time and space, is extravagantly absurd ; and that, in their style and 
want of arrangement, they are not only deficient in the beauties by 
which the immortal works of Greece and Rome are distinguished, but 
even err against all principles of refined taste and classical composi- 
tion.* It remains, therefore, merely to determine whether such defects 

* But the slightest conversancy with Sanscrit literatare would have prevented Mr. Mill 
from hazarding such absurdly erroneous remarks as the followingj and from thus dogmatically 
pronouncing condemnation in a case, with the merits of which he was totally unacquainted : 
— “ It is incompatible with the present purpose, to speak of these poems in more than 
general terms. They describe a series of actions in which a number of men and gods 
are jointly engaged. These fictions are not only more extravagant and unnatural, less 
correspondent with the physical and moral laws of the universe, but are less ingenious, more 
monstrous, and have less of any thing that can engage the affection, awaken sympathy, or 
excite admiration, reverence, or terror, than the poems of any other, even the rudest, people 
with whom our knowledge of the globe has yet brought us acquainted. They are exces- 
sively prolix and insipid. They are often, through long passages, trifling and childish to a 
degree, which those acquainted with only European poetry can hardly conceive. Of the 
style in which they are composed, it is far from too much to say that all the vices whicii 
chai'acterise the style of rude nations, and particularly those of Asia, they exhibit in per- 
fection. Inflation, metaphors perpetual, and these the most violent and strained, often the 
most unnatural and ridiculous, obscurity, tautology, repetition, verbosity, confusion, inco- 
herence, distinguish tlie Mahabharat and Ramayan. That amid the numberless effusions 
wdiich a wild imagination throws forth, in its loose and thoughtless career, there should now 
and then be something which approaches the confines of reason and taste, is so far from 
surprising, that it would be truly surprising if there were not. A happy description, or 
here and there the vivid conception of a striking circumstance, is not sufficient ; the exact 
observation of nature, and the symmetry of a whole, are necessary to designate the poetry 
of a cultivated people.” — History of British Indict^ voL ii, p. 46- 

In this elaborate description, the Sanscrit scholar will seek in vain for the slightest 
semblance of the Sanscrit style and composition ; as it is entirely a fancy picture, which has 
no existence in reality. But the opinion of a writer, who gravely affirms that ike poetry of 
the Persiayis resembles that of the Ai'abians^ aiid that both resemble that of the Hindus^ can be 
entitled to no attention whatever, as it betrays such a consummate ignorance of Oriental 
literature. The fact is that the scholars of Europe have formed their opinions respecting 

Y 2 
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may not be compensated by the novel views of human nature which 
they exhibit, and by the various materials for promoting the prosecu- 
tion of enquiries into the philosophy of the human mind which they so 
amply afford ; for civil and religious institutions which, in all probabi- 
lity, have endured unchanged for more than three thousand years ; a 
system of polytheism which its internal evidence proves to be of the 
highest antiquity ; and a peculiar but highly civilised state of society of 
which no other memorials exist, ai’e certainly subjects not undeserving 
the study of the philosopher. Hence even Mr. Mill has been led into 
these remarks ; — “ The meritorious researches of the modern Euro- 
peans, who have explored the institutions, the laws, the manners, the 
arts, occupations, and maxims of this ancient people, have enabled 
philosophy to draw the picture of society, which they have presented 
through a long revolution of years. We cannot describe the lives of 
their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train of battles ; but 
we can show how they lived together as members of the community, 
and of families ; how they were arranged in society j what arts 
they practised ; what tenets they believed ; what manners they dis- 
played ; under what species of government they existed ; and what 
characters, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far the most 
useful and important part of history ; and if it be true, as an acute and 
eloquent historian [Hume] has remarked, that the sudden, violent, un- 
pt'epared revolutions incident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, 
and terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the uniformity of 
their appearance, and it is rather fortunate for letters, that they are buried 
in silence and oblivion, we have perhaps but little to regret in the total 
absence of Hindu records.” * 


what is called the Oriental style fi-om the Old Testament; and nothing can possibly be more 
dissimilar from Persian and Sanscrit composition than the Hebrew. 

* History of British India, vol. i. p. 14?. 
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CHAP. VI. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HINDU RELIGION. 

The Hindus have from time immemorial believed in the existence of 
one supreme Being, in the immateriality and immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state of reward and punishment : but, in their opinion 
respecting the nature of the supreme Being, they are unquestionably 
pantheists. Numerous passages, however, occur in Sanscrit works, and 
various expressions are in familiar use among the Hindus, which 
apparently convey the most exalted ideas of God, as perfectly distinct 
from the universe which he has created : but when such passages and 
expressions are closely examined, and compared with other descriptions 
of the Deity, their pantheistic tendency becomes evident. 

It hence seems probable that the Hindus originally entertained 
correct notions respecting the nature of God ; but subsequently, find- 
ing it impossible to understand how spirit could produce and act upon 
matter, they either identified the two together, or denied the real 
existence of matter. It is this latter system which now prevails in 
India, and which also appears to be the doctrine of the Vedas from the 
following verse quoted by Mr. Colebrooke; — “ Originally this [universe] 
was indeed soul only ; nothing else whatever existed, active [or in- 
active].” * This system is thus beautifully described by Sir W. Jones : — 

^ Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p, 408. 

The same doctrine is contained in the Upanisliads^ as will be observed from the trans- 
lation of the Kaivali/a Upanhliad^ in p. 188. Consequently, these unquestionable facts 
evince not only the groundlessness of this assertion of Mr. Mill, but also the extreme want 
of the requisite research with which his much admired History of British India has been 
written : — The Vedanti doctrine, which has caught the fancy of some of the admirers of 
Sanscrit, appears to be delivered vwa voce^ and solely in that mode. As no passage 
implying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit work, it might, if it were any refinement, be 
suspected of being wholly modern.^’ (VoL i. p. 71.) For the volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, in which Mr, Coiebrooke^s Essay on the Vedas is contained, w^as published in 1805 ; 
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“ It will be sufficient here to premise, that the inextricable difficulties 
attending the vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which 

“ We know this only, that we nothing know,” 

induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and some of the most 
enlightened among the moderns, to believe, that the whole creation 
was rather an energy than a worh, hy which the infinite Being, who is 
present at all times and in all places, exhibits to liis creatures a set ol 
perceptions, like a wonderful picture or piece of music, always varied, 
yet always uniform ; so that all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, 
to every wise and useful purpose, but exist only as far as they arejper- 
ceived; a theory no less pious than sublime, and as different from any 
principle of atheism, as the brightest sunshine differs from the blackest 
midnight. This illusive operation of the Deity the Hindu philosophers 
[and all classes of Hindus] called Maya, or deception” But, although 
matter has only an apparent existence in the actual forms of which 
this universe is composed, still the perceptions which they cause pro- 
ceed not from the mere volition of the Deity, but from a positive 
manifestation of his own divine essence under these illusive appearances. 
The soul also of the percipient has a real existence, and the great 
object therefore, which is prescribed to the Hindu, as the only means 
by which he can obtain final beatitude, is the acquisition of the know- 
ledge that quality f (that is matter and spirit) does not exist, and that 
there is in reality nothing but one selt-existent, infinite, and all pervad- 
ing Spirit, of which he is liimself an undivided p2iXt. 

This system, however, is free from the inconsistencies which have 


and in 1812 was published the translation of the Prabod’h Chandrodayahy Dr. Taylor, in 
the appendix to which is given a succinct but correct accounit of the Vedanta system, and 
also the translation of a small Sanscrit tract on the same subject, by the celebrated Shankara 
Acharya. 

* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. vi. p. 367, 

f The reader will be aware of the difficulty of expressing correctly the metaphysical 
terms of a system of philosophy which has been always unknown in Europe ; and will, 
therefore, no doubt excuse any uncouthness of phraseology in my attempts to explain it. 
The great point is to convey faithfully the idea intended, and in this I trust that I have 
succeeded. 
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been objected to that of Berkeley. Because the Hindus, at the sanae 
time, suppose that, in consequence of illusion, men are irresistibly im- 
pressed with a belief that the universe really exists ; and that, as long 
as this illusion endures, they must suffer pleasure and pain, and be 
subject to all the cares and miseries of this life : but they contend that 
there are means by which man can free himself from its bonds, and 
thus become again identified with the supreme Spirit. Until, however, 
this emancipation is effected, man must necessarily act, not according 
to his essential nature, but according to the unavoidable influence of 
the illusive appearance and passions to which God has exposed him ; 
and it is therefore for the purpose of obtaining this emancipation that 
all the ascetic practices of the Hindus have been devised. But that 
extreme degree of devout abstraction which is indispensable for attain- 
ing his object, as it consists in the complete abnegation of all action, is 
so difficult of observance, that the Hindu, according to the tenets of his 
religion, seems doomed to a continual succession of different states of 
being in this world ; except during the intervals that he may be con- 
demned to suffer the pains of hell, or permitted to enjoy the delights of 
paradise. For, aware of human frailty, the Hindu religion teaches 
that, although man may not be able to obtain final beatitude; still, if 
he be virtuous, he wdll receive a future reward in proportion to the 
purity and meritoriousness of his life ; but, if otherwise, he must atone 
for his sins by undergoing a certain period of punishment. When, 
however, the appointed time for his residence either in paradise or hell 
has elapsed, he returns again to this world, in some state of being or 
other, until he becomes at length sufficiently purified to admit of 
identification with the supreme Being. 

But the dogma of the ancient Persian, the Christian, and the 
Mohammedan religions, which inculcates a belief in the existence of 
an evil 'principle distinct from the divine essence, is altogether unknown 
to the Hindus. Nothing can be more erroneous, I should hope not 
intentionally so, than these remarks of Mr. Ward: — “The Hindu 
writings further teach, that it is the great Spirit which is diffused through 
every form of animated matter ; that actions of every kind are his ; that 
he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot ; that it is the highest 
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attainment of human wisdom to realise the fact, that the human soul 
and Brahm are one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability 
is destroyed and liability to punishment rendered preposterous. How 
often has the author heard it urged by the most sensible Hindus, 
that the moving cause of every action, however flagitious, is God'^; 
that man is an instrument upon which God plays what tune he 
pleases! Another modification of this doctrine is fate, or unchange- 
able destiny, embraced without a dissentient voice by all the Hin- 
dus. Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all 
crimes, and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career 
of miquity.”t For the doctrine of the sacred books of the Hindus, 
and of the Vedantikas, is, that perfection consists in complete quiescence, 
and that the mere volition of the supreme Being to manifest himself, 
being a change from this state, was necessarily evil, and consequently 
communicated its nature to the effects produced by this volition ; and 
that hence it was that evil originated. This opinion may detract from 
the omnipotence of God, but it exempts him from being the proximate 
cause of every evil action. The continual wars, also, of the Suras and 
Asuras, on which so much has been erroneously written, have not the 
slightest similarity with the Miltonic war in heaven. For they were 
both children of Kashyapa, but by different mothers. The Suras 
possessed angelic qualities, and for their residence therefore was 
paradise assigned j but the disposition of the Asuras being evil, they 
were in consequence doomed to inhabit Tartarus. It was, therefore, to 
free themselves from it, and to enjoy the delights of paradise, that they 
continually waged war with the S'lff'as. 

It will hence be evident that the Hindus believe in the unity of 
God ; for even the lowest amongst them have some notion of the 
transmigration of souls, and of final beatitude consisting in identifica- 
tion with one God, perfectly distinct from the deities which they are 
in the habit of worshipping. It seems, also, obvious that, abstractedly 

* I know* not with what kind of Hindus Mr. Ward conversed, but such sentiments 
are at total variance with the clearest principles of the Hindu religion ; and, besides, the 
whole scope and object of Mr. Ward’s work is to prove that the Hindus do not believe 
in God. 

f View of the Hindus, voL i. p. xci. 
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speaking, these tenets must be conducive to morality : for the Hindu is 
tauffht that the miseries and misfortunes of this life are the conse- 
quences of sins committed in a former state of being ; and thus there is 
held out to him the strongest inducement to lead a virtuous and pious 
life, in order to avoid being exposed to even greater suffering in 
another birth. The doctrines, therefore, relating to practice, of the 
Hindu religion are undoubtedly moral ; for it renders the attainment 
of future bliss and final beatitude dependent on the exertions of man ; 
and, whatever opinion may be entertained of some of the devotional 
acts which it enjoins, it most strongly inculcates a complete abandon- 
ment of all vicious and sinful indulgences. 

But what the motive was which induced the supreme Being to 
will the manifestation of this universe, and these different appaient 
states of existence, the Indian metaphysician attempts not to explain, 
and only infers the will from the effect. In his opinion, however, it 
was impossible for a being devoid of form and quality to render his 
power perceptible without manifesting it under a visible form. Hence 
from the mere volition to originate this universe arising in God atoms 
were produced, and from these variously agitated and combined have 
proceeded the illusive appearance of matter and all its infinite modifi- 
cations : but the Indian philosopher or theologist fell not into the 
mistake of Democritus, nor supposed that any possible aggregation of 
atoms could produce the soul of man*; and this, therefore, the Hindu 
believes, is an undivided part of the supreme Spirit, though excluded in 
some ineffable manner from actual participation in his divine essence. 

The human soul, however, is not of precisely the same perfect 

* As Lucretius also observes in his third book : — 

Hsec eadem ratio naturam animi, atqiie animai 
Gorporeaiii docet esse : ubi enim propeilere membra ; 

Coriripere ex somno corpusue mutareq ; voltum : 

Atque liominem totimi regere, ac versare videtur ; 

(Quorum nil jSeri sine tactu posse videmus, 

Nec tactum porro sine corpore ;) nonne fatendimi ’st 

Corporea natura animum constare, animamque? V. 162 — 168, 

Nunc igitur, quoniam ’st animi natura reperta 
Mobilis egregie ; perquam constare necesse ^st 

Corporibus parvis, et Isevibus, atque rotundis. V. 204—206. 
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purity as the sMprme sow/; for when God willed to manifest himselfj 
then was his nature in a certain degree changed from its real and ori- 
ginal state by the production of three essential qualities, which com- 
bining together gave rise to ahankar, or consciousness of individual 
existence.* This ideal increment is considered to be a substance 
capable of being added to and abstracted from other substances ; and 
received the name of ahankar > in consequence of the first thought, 
formed by God on becoming conscious, being Aham, I am. It is this 
ahankar which is conjoined with the human soul, and which suffers 
pain and joy in this world, and is subject to reward and punishment in 
a future state: consequently, as the supreme Being, after willing the 
manifestation of this universe, becomes unconscious f, or devoid of 
ahankar, this increment no longer forms a part of his essence ; and it 
hence necessarily follows that, whatever the human sow/ suffers from 
being united to it, cannot affect the supreme soul. The former, also, is 
supposed to be excluded from actual union with the latter by being 
enclosed in a subtle vehicle, as air in a vessel ; and it is not, therefore, 
until th^^alls of this vehicle are dissolved, that the human soul becomes 
again homogeneous with the supreme soul: as when the sides of the 
vessel are broken, the air contained in it immediately mixes witli the 
circumambient atmosphere. 

But Bayle has, with his usual acuteness, observed : — “ Je remar- 
querai en passant une absurdite de ceux qui soutient le systeme de 
fame du monde. Ils disent que toutes les ames, et des homines et 

* Nothing is more difficult than to conceive the manner in which these qualities could 
originate in the supreme Being, nor have I yet found any solution of this difficulty. For 
Dr, Taylor has very justly observed, in the Appendix to the translation of the PrahocVh 
Chandrodaya^ p. 112,; — It must have been observed in reading the play, and the treatise 
of Shanlmra Acliarya^ that there are no attempts to establish the Vedanta doctrines by any 
process of reasoning. The authors announce the principles of their sect in a dogmatical 
authoritative style, as indubitable truths, or establish their assertions by the authority of the 
sacred text alone, and attribute the disbelief of them to passion and ignorance. It is in this 
manner that the Vedanta doctrines are generally taught ; but sometimes we find an appear- 
ance of reasoning and argument.’^ Hence when explanation is required, the answer is a 
quotation from some treatise of authority, which leaves the point in just the same obscurity 
as before, as it merely affirms without condescending to explain. 

f For an explanation of these different states of the supreme Being, see the com- 
mencement of the following chapter. 
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des betes, sont des particules de Fame du raonde, qui se reunissent a 
leur tout par la mort dii corps ; et pour nous faire entendre cela, ils 
comparent les animaux a des bouteilles remplies d’eau, qui floteroit 
dans la mer. Si Ton cassoit ces bouteilles, leur eau se reuniroit a son 
tout ; c’est ce qui arrive aux ames particulieres, disent ils, quand la 

mort d.etruit les organes oii elles etoient enfermees II est facile 

de voir la faussete du parallele. La matiere des bouteilles qui flottent 
dans I’ocean est une cloison, qui empeclie que I’eau de la mer ne touche 
I’eau dont elles sont pleines ; mais s’il y avoit une ame du monde, elle 
seroit repandue dans toutes les parties de I’univers, et ainsi rien ne 
pourroit empecher Funion de cliaque ame avec son tout. La mort ne 
pourroit pas etre un raoyen de reunion,”* It is, however, useless to 
oppose this objection to even a well informed and intelligent Hindu; 
for he will still maintain that the supreme soul is one infinite and 
undivided whole, and that the enclosing the human soul within its 
subtle vehicle occasions no discerption of that whole. Emanation, 
therefore, has been always a doctrine completely unknown to the Hin- 
dus, who held the notion of such a continual discerption of the divine 
essence in utter abhorrence ; and there is likewise no attribute of deity 
in Sanscrit of more frequent occurrence thBXi ahhandita, or undivided. 
The opinions, however, of the Hindus on this point will be best under- 
stood from this passage of the Puran.^f 

Vishnu^ addressing Narada. — “ Listen, O Narada ! to the know- 
ledge of the true nature of the soul, which consists in discriminating 
the non-existence of duality : for as soon as this is acquired the bonds 
of illusion are dissolved ; pain and joy, desire and fruition, exertion and 
anxiety disappear ; and man thus enlightened depends no longer on the 
practices of devotion. Let the tree of worldly solicitude be cut down 
by the axe of divine knowledge, and then is final beatitude obtained. 
This life is but a sleep in which dreams arise from illusion ; but, on 
awakening, their unreality is at once perceived : thus, when illusion is 
destroyed, it is known that these apparent forms exist not, and that 
there is in reality nothing but one omnipotent Being, without beginning 

* Dictioimaire Critique ; Spinosa, remarque A. 

t See, also, the second extract, in Appendix D. 

"" z 2 
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and without end. The sole m€ans, therefore, of obtaining deliverance 
from illusion is the knowledge that / am and for this purpose 

the two injunctions of the Vedas do smA forsake* are inefficient ; but 
the heart being thus liberated from desire, the soul will undoubtedly 
obtain beatitude. For, as the supreme soul pervades all, is immaterial, 
incorporeal, and immortal, where else can the human soul find a place ? 
or where can that which is formed of ether, after its composition is 
dissolved, repair to, except to the expanse of ether? and, in like manner, 
the soul no longer involved in illusion attains identification with the 
all-glorious and undivided essence of God ; that longed for recipient 
of all souls, the source of all understanding and intellect, the etei’nal 
and sole-existing of all apparent existences, where consciousness of 
individuality ceases and is absorbed in that whole which shall endure to 
all eternity. For, were not the soul undivided, how could man, awaken- 
ing from long sleep, recollect all that had preceded it, or how could he 
recall to remembrance that which he had at one time forgotten, or how 
could each single individual be subject to such a variety of pains and 
joys and other affections, were not the soul one undivided whole ? Thus 
when a knowledge of the real es"sehce of things is acquired, the'convic- 
tion follows that there is neither individuality, nor divisibility, nor 
beginning, nor end, nor pain, nor pleasure, as nothing exists but Para- 
hrahm ; and the sum, therefore, of divine knowledge is the certainty that 
I am Parobrahm. Many vessels are fashioned of clay ; but the clay 
remains the same : many ornaments are formed of gold ; but the gold 
suffers no change : so the supreme Spirit appears under many forms 
and appellations, but his essence still continues one and the same. In 
the dark the cord appears a serpent ; but light rectifies the error : so, 
deceived by the illusion of God, man supposes that distinct substances 
exist ; but divine knowledge dispels the illusion and convinces him 
that multiform as these appearances are, they are all as deceptive as the 
cord taken for a serpent, or the mirage of the desert, and that notliing 
has a real entity but one, sole, self-existent Spirit. A Brahman pos- 

* 3o refers to religious acts here enumerated, as reading the Vedas, sacrifice, visiting 
holy places, &c.: nml forsake implies ascetic practices, and an abandonment of all worldly 
concerns. 
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sessed with a devil thinks / am a Shucha ; hut as soon as the devil is 
expelled he says, I am a Brahman. Thus immersed in illusion the soul 
thinks, I am corporeal; but, as soon as illusion is destroyed, it knows its 
own nature and is convinced that J am Brahm. Then enabled to dis- 
criminate between reality and unreality, it knows that duality is 
occasioned solely by illusion ; and that husband and wife, male and 
female, pleasure and pain, beginning and end, are mere deceptive 
appearances and notions. As the pleasures enjoyed in a dream are 
and are not, since they cease to exist as soon as the dreamer awakes $ 
thus the belief in two substances, produced by illusion, ceases, when it 
is known that duality has no real existence. By the acquisition, 
thei’efore, of this divine knowledge, that there exists nothing but one 
supreme, eternal, immovable, immaculate, and undivided Spirit, and 
that / am that man is liberated from the bonds of illusion, and 

obtains final beatitude by identification with that all-pervading Spirit.” * 

From this extract, which is in exact consonance with all that is 
contained in the Vedas, the Upanishads j', and Purans, and of which 
even the lowest Hindu has some conception jl, it will at once be 
obvious how very erroneous the following remarks of Mr. Ward are : — 
“ But the enquiry returns, what is the object of worship among the 
Hindus f It is not the one God, but this compound being, the soul 
of the world enclosed in matter, primeval energy, the prolific and 

* Gariira Puran, the chapter entitled Atmadgnyanam^ near the end. 

t Mr. Colebrooke states in his Essay on the Vedas : — llie whole of the .Indian 
theology is professedly founded on tlie Upanishads. Those, Avhich have been before 
described, have been shown to be extracts from the A^eda. The rest are also considered as 
appertaining to the Indian scripture : it does not, however, clearly appear whetlier they are 
detached essays, or have been extracted from a Brakmana of the AthavDa A^eda.’’ 

Sir James Mackintosh, in a letter quoted by Mr. Dugald Stewart, has on this point very 
correctly observed : — AVhat struck me wa.s, that speculations so refined and abstruse should, 
in a long course of ages, have fallsii through so great a space as that which separates the 
genius of their original inventors from the mind of this weak and unlettered man. Tlie names 
of these inventors have perished ; but their ingenious ami beautiful theories, blended with the 
most monstrous superstitions, have descended to men very little exalted above the most 
ignorant populace, and are adopted by them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion 
of their philo.sophical origin, and without the possibility of comprehending any part of the 
premises from which they were deduced.” — Ste'ii^arfs Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind^ voL ii. p. 529. 
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vivifying principle dwelling in all animated existences, or, in other 
words, the personification of whatever the disordered imaginations of the 
Hindus have attributed to this god encompassing himself with delu- 
sion.” In a note, he adds : — “ When the following lines of Pope were 
read to Gopala Tarkalankaza, a learned Brahman, he started from his 
seat, begged for a copy of them, and declared that the author must have 
been a Hindu : — • 

“ ‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose tody nature isy and God the send j 
Warms in tlie sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

For, if the second of these verses were correctly translated to him, the 
Brahman must have considered the thought expressed in it as gross 
impiety; unless indeed, he belonged to the Sanhhy a school of philo- 
sophy. The Sankhya, however, is a philosophic system, and it has, 
consequently, no relation whatever to the religion of the Hindus. f 
Mr. Ward has also stated that Adwyananda, a. Sanyasi, and the compiler 
of the Vedanta Sar, says : — '^‘Brahm and life are one, that which, pervading 
all the members of the body, gives to them life or motion, is called jiva ; 
that which, pervading the whole universe gives life and motion to all, is 
Brahm ; therefore these two are one. Every land of matter is without life; 

^ Ward’s View of the Hindus, voL L p. 15. 

In the first sentence of this work, Mr. Ward also, remarks equally erroneously : — 
The whole system of Hindu theology is founded upon the doctrine that the divine Spirit, 
as the soul of the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, united to matter ; that spirit is 
insulated or individuated by particular portions of matter, which it is continually quitting and 
joining itself to new portions of matter; that the human soul is, in other words, God 
himself.” 

f Mr. Colebrooke remarks : — Though not strictly orthodox, both SandJiyas and the 
Vaiseshica^ as well as the Nyaya^ are respected and studied by very rigid adherents of the 
Vedas, who are taught, however, to reject so much as disagrees with, and to treasure 
up what is consonant to, their scriptures. In Canadies doctrine^ in the &mdhya^ and in the 
Yoga^ that part nioJiich is inconsistent mth the Vedas is to be rejected by those who strictly 
adhere to revelation. In Jaiminds doctrine,^ and in Vyasas [the Vedanta], there is nothing 
whatever at variance with Scripturel^ — Trans, Moyal As. Soc., vol. i. parti, p. 19. 
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that which is created cannot possess life ; therefore all life is the Creator or 
Brahm; God is the soul of the world.* This is the substance of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Not only is God thus declared to be the soul of 
the world, but the writer of the above work affirms that the world itself 
is God — God expanding himself in an infinite variety of forms. All 
thingSi past, present, and to come; all that is in the earth, shy, ^’C., of 
every class and description; all this is Brahm, who is the cause of all 
things, and the things themselvesC I can scarcely, however, suppose 
that Mr. Ward has thus misrepresented the fundamental tenet of the 
Hindu religion, and supported this misrepresentation by mistranslation, 
from mere ignorance ; because in the very Sanscrit works which he had 
evidently read, and also in his conversations with Hindus, he must have 
become acquainted with the universal prevalence of the doctrine of 
Maya, or of the non-existence in reality of this universe, of matter, and 
of distinct substances, though in fact such illusive appearances are 
manifested by the supreme Being. But this opinion is alone sufficient 
to disprove the material system which Mr. Ward has adopted in his 
work, and to which he has made bend the clearest authorities that 
directly contradict it, and which so fully evince that the Hindus 
have from time immemorial denied the real existence of matter, and 
have always believed that the sole ens is one supreme, indivisible, and 
all-pervading Spirit. 

Had not, however, Mr. Ward presented materialism as the funda- 
mental tenet of the Hindu religion, and of the Vedanta school of philo- 
sophy; but merely represented it as the system which necessarily 
resulted from the language employed to describe the creation and 
existence of this universe, he would have been perfectly correct ; for, 
though the Hindus affirm and believe that spirit alone exists, still, in 

The whole of this sentence is most grossly mistranslated, as nothing in the original 
justifies it in the slightest manner. But as Mr. VV'ard has mixed up with the original in his 
translation, some commentary with which I am not acquainted, or probably the verbal 
explanations of his Pandit, I cannot so ascertain the precise passage, which perhaps was 
intended, as to admit of my quoting it. It will be however observed, that, in the passages 
here cited from the Vedanta Sai\ the translation is obviously inconsistent ; as the writer is 
made to express a belief in both unity and duality at the same time. But the Hindus deny 
the existence of duality, and reduce all to unity. * 
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either treating or speaking of the illusive appearances which men, until 
enlightened by divine knowledge, consider to be real entities, they are, 
in words at least, decidedly materialists. The origin even ascribed to 
this universe is an unquestionable creation er ; for the elementary 
atoms, the three qualities, and ahanhar are invariably described as 
having originated in consequence of the volition of the supreme Being 
to manifest himself. In the subsequent process, also, of the agitation 
and combination of these elements, from which this universe and all 
that it contains animated and inanimated are supposed to have been 
formed, it is obvious that a substance perfectly distinct from the 
divine essence, must have had an actual existence. In the Purans, 
therefore, except in such passages as treat of the soul, divine knowledge, 
and the real nature of God, and in all other works in which the 
creation of the universe and subsequent circumstances are discussed, 
the language employed most clearly admits the existence of matter. 
Whence this discordancy has arisen would be a curious subject of 
enquiry, were there any data by which it could be determined ; but it 
at least betrays that the Hindu religion, as it has existed from remote 
times, must have been formed fi'om two systems held in equal venera- 
tion, so. that neither of them admitted of being rejected ; for, had the 
spiritual system been alone received, it is evident that there could have 
been no popular mythology ; and, had that been abandoned, religion 
would have become nothing more than a system of materialism. 

The strict union, therefore, of these two incongruous systems, gives 
to the Hindu religion, when attentively examined, a very inconsistent 
appearance ; nor have any attempts been made to reconcile together 
the virtual admission and the express denial of the existence of matter, 
which occur in the sacred books of the Hindus, and in the writings 
of the Vedantikas. In perusing, however, such works, it should be 
remembered that the essential tenet of this religion is that of final bea- 
titude ; and that, as this depends entirely on the spiritual system, such 
expressions and descriptions as imply materialism ought not to be 
understood in a literal sense and as contradictory of that system, but 
as merely proceeding from imperfect notions of the real nature of spirit 
and matter : for the Hindus are firmly of opinion that a material form 
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is indispensable for action, and they have been thus led to suppose 
that the Supreme Being could not have effected the manifestation of 
the universe by mere volition ; and that, as he was himself devoid of 
form and quality, it was necessary that his power should become effica- 
cious by the assumption of a material existence. For this purpose, 
therefore, the Supreme Being invested the three qualities, which had 
originated from his own essence, with substantial forms, and hence 
sprang into being Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, or the creative, preserva- 
tive, and destructive energies of the one self-existent God. But, even 
for effecting this, it is deemed requisite that the Supreme Being should 
have momentarily assumed a corporeal form ; as in the Naradiya 
Puran, it is said: — “ The primeval male midtiplied himself into three 
persons, for the purpose of creation, preservation, and destruction. 
Three forms were thus produced from the essence of the supreme 
Being, which received different names according to the power exercised 
by each. But though he is thus known under the appellation of 
Brahma as the creator, of Vishnu as the preserver, and of Shiva as 
the destroyer, of this universe ; he is still but one and the same, incor- 
poreal, immortal, eternal, unchangeable, devoid of passion and quality ; 
and his sacred name is Parahrahmr* 

In the mythology, however, of the Hindus, the peculiar character 
ascribed to each of these divine hypostases is not attempted to be either 
preserved or illustrated. For Brahma, though named the creator, is not 
represented as such, but merely as the pater magnus [pitamaha) of all 
animated beings ; since, in all accounts of the cosmogony, the formation 
of this universe is attributed to other causes. Nor does Shiva ever 
appear as the destroyer, and it is but obscurely intimated that he occa- 
sions the destruction of all things at the end of each kalpa. The ava- 
tars, however, of Vishnu might be considered as indications of his being 
the preserver ; were it not that these manifestations of such a character 
are merely occasional and solicited, not spontaneous ; and, at other 
times, he exerts not the constant watchfulness of a superintending pro- 
vidence. Of such a power, indeed, the very conception is unknown, 

* Naradiya Puran, chap. 3. 
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and even incomprehensible, to the Hindus, who are firm believers in 
fate and predestination. In whatever manner this universe maj have 
been created and life given to animated beings, laws were at the first 
imposed upon nature from which it never will deviate until all things 
become annihilated. To these laws Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva are 
equally subject as the meanest reptile ; and they can, therefore, act 
merely to that extent within which their powers were originally cir- 
cumscribed. Nor are these great ; for, though they may give to a cer- 
tain degree new modifications to that illusion which assumes the form 
of matter, they can neither increase, diminish, nor annihilate it. But, 
as a belief in absolute fate seems inconsistent with that power over his 
own actions of which man is sensible, the Hindus, as it has been above 
observed, believe that the states of future being, to which they are sub- 
ject, depend on the manner in which they shall conduct themselves in 
the present life ; and, consequently, in the case of misfortune, their 
remark is not that it has been predestinated ; but that it is the conse- 
quence of sin committed in a former birth. At the beginning of time, 
however^Hhe whole series of these transmigrations was predestined ; 
but whether absolutely, or merely conditionally, so as to admit of their 
being influenced, or their termination being accelerated, by the acts of 
man, is a question, which, as far as I am aware, has not been agitated 
by Indian metaphysicians or theologists : but all the religious observ- 
ances and ascetic practices of the Hindus evince a firm belief in the 
latter opinion. 

The Hindus at the same time believe that the apparent laws of natui'e 
might be interrupted by the power which holy men, and men unholy, and 
even women, particularly chaste wives, possessed of dooming by their 
curse any individual, with whom they were offended, to suffer such a 
metamorphosis, and for such a period, as they thought proper. But, 
after the curse had been once pronounced, it could not be recalled, and 
all that could then be done was for the curser to alleviate it as far as 
circumstances would admit. Thus by the curse of Shiva was Brahma 
deprived of temples and worship ; Shiva himself was deprived of his 
shai'e of sacrifices by the purse of Daksha ; Vishnu’s avatars were the 
consequence of his being cursed by Bhrigu j and the thousand eyes of 
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Indra wei'e substituted, as an alleviation of a curse pronounced by 
Gautama, for other unseemly marks of the saint’s displeasure. In short, 
the whole Hindu mythology rests principally on the effects produced 
by such curses ; and on the devotional means adopted for procuring 
liberation from their eflfecta. Another deviation from the laws of 
nature is supposed to have proceeded from individuals propitiating 
some one of the principal deities by devotional acts and penances of the 
most inconceivable nature, until the deity invoked at length granted 
them the boons which they wished for. As, however, the favours 
desired were, in general, supernatural power and exemption from death 
by all known means, the individuals who obtained them always con- 
verted them to the worst pui’poses, and, in consequence, either Vishnu 
or Shiva were obliged to redress such grievances by destroying the 
individuals who made so' bad a use of the boons which had been 
bestowed upon them. But these means of effecting a change in the 
usual course of nature ceased at the end of Dwapar Yug ; and in the 
present age, or Kali Yug, the possession of such powers or the exercise 
of such penances for the propitiation of a deity have been altogether 
unknown. 

From the preceding remarks it will perhaps appear that the Hindus, 
admitting three divine hypostases and several inferior deities, have 
still always maintained the unity of God ; and that, though they neither 
erect temples nor address any external worship to him, they never- 
theless believe that he ought to be adored mentally and with devout 
abstraction. But it is, at the same time, undeniable that the Hindus 
are at this day divided into three great sects ; the Vaishnavas^ who 
reject the worship of Shiva and adore Vishnu as the Supreme Being ; 
the Shaivas, who direct their devotion to Shiva under this character, and 
deny that Vishnu is an object deserving of worship ; and the Smartas, 
who deem that both these gods are equally entitled to adoration, 
though most of them appear to consider Shiva as the deity to whom 
their devotion ought to be peculiarly addressed.* In the Vedas, how- 

* It is singular that Mr. Colebrooke, Mi-. Ward, and other writers in Bengal, take no 
notice of the sect of Smartas, though it is the prevalent one undei- this name in the Konkan, 
and in the whole of the Peninsula. Mr. Colebrooke, even, in a note in As. Ees., p. 27.9., 
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ever, in several of the Upanishads, in three of the Purans, the Brahmanda, 
Kurma, and Vain, and in the Institutes of Menu, Brahma appears to be 
the same as the Supreme Being. A very mistaken opinion, therefore, 
seems to prevail with respect to these sects ; for Professor Creuzer has 
remarked : — “ The Indian religion goes back to such remote antiquity, 
that its origin admits not of being ascertained by history ; yet some 
general indications have been preserved even until our day, which 
evince that it has existed at different periods in three different states or 
systems. The oldest system is that which is involved in the obscurity of 
antiquity, and which was revealed by Brahma, the creator of the 
universe : this Brahma (who, according to the Indian doctrine, is the 
first and supreme person of the triad, God the Father), the first incar- 
nate god and teacher, did men, many thousand years ago, adore in the 
purest and most pious manner, and with the holy innocence of simple 
hearts, offering him no bloody sacrifices, but only their first fruits, the 
milk of domestic animals. See. But such a religion could not last on 
this wicked earth ; it must decay, and be so utterly destroyed that not 
a trace remains of those ancient temples in which Brahma once was 
worshipped About a thousand years after this primeval system 


remarks that “ Skancara Acliarya, the celebrated commentator on the Veda, contended for 
the attributes of Shiva, and founded or confirmed the sect of Shaivas, who worship Maha 
Deva as the Supi'eme Bemg, and deny the independent existence of Vishnu and other deitiesV 
The last two points, however, are not the distinguishing characteristics of the two sects of 
Vaishnava and Shaiva; but the rejection of the worship of either of these gods; and 
Shankara Acharya, though selecting Shiva as the peculiar object of devotion, denied not 
that adoration was equally due to Vishnu. So far, however, from exalting either of these 
deities to the place of tlie one God, the incessant endeavours of Shankara Acharya were 
directed to the restoring correct notions respecting the unity of God and his divine nature, 
and the whole of his writings, consequently, breathe nothing but the purest and subhmest 
theism. 

I may observe, that the first Brahman with whom I commenced Sanscrit was a native 
of the Konkan, and a Smarta. He was willing to read with me any profane work, but 
declined to assist in the perusal of the Purans or any other sacred book. The one. Mar ay an 
Shastri, who now attends me, is a native of the Carnatic, and is not only a Smarta, but 
also a follower and a great admirer of Shankara Acharya. On showing him the sectarian 
marks in plate 2. of Moor’s Pantheon, he immediately recognised the three horizontal lines 
with the circlet in the centre, as being the distinguishing mark of the Smartas, though this 
sect is also omitted by Major Moor. 
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had originated, religious wars ensued. Then appeared Shiva, the 
second incarnation, and Drought with him the Lingam, the symbol of 
life and death. The ancient, pure, simple, and tranquil festivals must 
now cede the place to new orgies j religious enthusiasm hurried into 
the wildest ceremonies, and bloody sacrifices fell on the altars of the 
terrific Kali. The temples of Brahma were overthrown ; but it is still 
known from the sacred writings of the temples of Sheringham, that 
Brahma had formerly there temples, altars, and images, as well as 
Shiva. Love and life, anger and death, were the characteristics of 
these new deities and of their worship. Next followed Vishnu, the 
third incarnation, who attempered the wild fire of Shivaism. Vishnu 
gave a milder form to the worship of the Lingam, purified it from its 

grossness, and softened its savageness by spiritualising it But the 

sect of Shiva was not destroyed by the followers of Vishnu j and the 
two sects remained generally at peace with each other, and admitted of 
a common reformation, which was effected by Buddha, who appeared 
as the ninth incarnation, Vishnu, about thirty-six years after that of 
Krishna. The latter had attempted to overturn the worship of the 
Lingam, but had not succeeded. Buddhism, though it coincided in 
substance with the primeval system, set itself against that which had 
been the fundamental tenet of the catholic church during all the 
three periods, during which the predominance of the priesthood had 
prevailed; and abolished the restrictions of caste, and called persons 

from all classes to perform the functions of the priesthood During 

this sundering of the old and new systems of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, were composed the eighteen Purans by Vyasa, who was born 
1600 years before Christ; and thus the sects which at the present day 
prevail in Hindustan are those of Shiva, Vishnu, and Buddha.”* Mr. 
Patterson, also, has observed : — “ The first founders of the Hindu 
religion do not appear to have had the intention of bewildering their 
followers with metaphysical definitions, their description of the Deity 
was confined to those attributes which the wonders of the creation so 
loudly attest : his almighty power to create ; his providence to pre- 

^ Symbolik und Mythologie, voL i. p. 5685 et seq. 
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serve ; and his power to annihilate or change what he has created. In 
fact, no idea of the Deity can be formed beyond this ; it is simple, but 
it forces conviction on the mind. This simplicity, however, was 
destroyed, when they attempted to describe these attributes to the eye 
by hieroglyphics : perhaps letters had not been then invented ; in 
which case they could have no other mode of instruction than by signs 
and emblematical figures. .... But the introduction of images soon led 
the mass of mankind to consider these personified attributes as real 
distinct personages ; and as one error brings with it many in its train, 
men separated into sects, each selecting one of the triad as the parti- 
cular object of their devotion, in preference to and exclusive of the 
others ; the followers of Vishnu and Shiva invented each new symbols 
to ascribe to their respective divinity the attribute of' creation.* This 
contention for preeminence ended in the total suppression of the 
worship of Brahma, and the temporary submission of the sect of Vishnu 
to the superiority of Shiva. But this did not last long ; the two rival 
sects raised crusades against each other. Hordes of fanatics, under 
the titles of Sannyasis and Vairagis, enlisted themselves as champions 
of their respective faiths, the former devoted their lives in support of 
the superiority of Shiva, and the latter were no less zealous for the 
rights of Vishnu. Alternate victory and defeat marked the progress of 
a religious war, which for ages continued to harass the earth and 
inflame mankind against each other.” f 

But of such crusades and wars having ever occurred not the 
slightest indication is to be found in either the traditions or the sacred 
books of the Hindus. The worship, indeed, of Brahma has ceased ; but 
the cause which produced this change in the Hindu religion is totally 
unknown. The great mass, also, of the Hindus are Smartas, though 
all who are so do not adopt this nameij;; that is, they consider both 

*, This is incorrect, as the point of distinction whicli is contended for is, that either 
Vishnu or Shiva is the supreme being who produced the other. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 4)4 — 45. 

J The Brahmans of the Deccan, for instance, and of Guzerat call themselves Shaivas ; 
but they are in reality Smartas, as they do not reject the worship of Vishnu, though they 
consider it of less importance than that of Shiva. The same is the case with many of the 
Brahmans in other parts in India, who caU themselves Vaishnavas, but consider Shiva as 
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Vishnu and Shiva to be equally entitled to adoration, though some 
of them identify either Vishnu or Shiva with the Supreme Being, — 
opinions which are clearly inculcated in several of the Purans. But, 
though in some of these works Vishnu is represented to be in some 
degree inferior to Shiva, still the latter himself is frequently introduced 
in the Shaiva Purans as enjoining the necessity of worshipping Vishnu, 
and explaining the mysterious nature of his incarnations ; and in the 
same manner, though, in the Vaishnma Purans, the supremacy is 
ascribed to Vishnu, still the fullest justice is done to the divinity of 
Shiva ; but the Vaishnava refuses all adoration to Shiva, in the same 
manner as the Shaiva denies Vishnu to be a proper object of worship. 
The exclusive votaries, therefore, of either of these deities are, compara- 
tively speaking with respect to the population, by no means numerous 
in India; and. the Sannyasis and Vah'agis, who have in modern times 
occasionally acted in the manner stated by Mr. Patterson, are, accord- 
ing to all accounts, sects of very recent origin. To me, therefore, it 
appears that, according to the original principles of the Hindu religion, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were considered to be equally entitled to 
the same reverence, to the same adoration, and to the same sacred 
honours; as they were each produced in the same ineffable manner 
from the essence of the Supreme Being. But, as the contemplation 
and worship of an invisible and untypified deity became too difficult for 
human faculties, the first professors of the Hindu religion began to 
identify with the one God some one of the divine hypostases, who 
were no doubt represented by visible symbols or images ; and hence 
solely originated that preeminence which is ascribed to either Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Shiva, in their sacred books, and to one or other of the two 
latter by the Hindus of the present day. But such attribution of supre- 
macy was not intended to deprive the other two divine hypostases of 
that adoration to which they were entitled; for the former pre- 
eminence and worship of Brahma are attested by these very books, 
a circumstance which strongly proves that they have suffered no new 


entitled to adoi’ation. The real Vaishnavas and Shaivas also have peculiar sectarian marks, 
which are never used by the others. 
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modelling or interpolation ; and, whatever cause may have occasioned 
his being deprived of divine honours, it in no manner affected the opinions 
entertained with respect to the relative dignity of Vishnu and Shiva. 

It must also be observed that to the votaries of each of these three 
gods are promised four degrees of beatitude, namelj^, cohabitation 
(inhabiting the same heaven), approximation, assimilation, and identi- 
fication, independent of that final beatitude which consists in becoming 
identified with the essence of the Supreme Being. For in the Skanda 
Puran occurs this passage : — ' 

Shiva, addressing Vishnu. Hear, O Vishnu! with faith, while, 
for the benefit of the world, I explain to thee the different degrees 
of beatitude ; for these are various, but consist principally * of four 
kinds, viz., Salohya (cohabitation), Samvpya (approximation), Sarwpya 
(assimilation), and Sayujya (identification) the termination of plea- 
sure and pain. Then becomes the soul unaffected by changes, being 
no longer subject to the effects of good and evil ; and, being released 
from the delusions of duality, it reassumes its real essence. Then, 
liberated from all bonds and identified with Brahma, shall the soul 
enjoy bliss beyond all thought and expression ; but other kinds of 
beatitude exempt not from the misery attendant on future births, 
as it is alone by successive degrees of celestial happiness that the 
soul acquires such purity as to admit of its identification with the 
Supreme Being. Thus, O lotos-eyed ! there are various kinds of beati- 
tude j for some souls attain assimilation to Shankara, some to Vishnu, 
and some to Brahma ; for Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesha were origin all y 
united in one essence, and from one essence were they derived. Other 
souls obtain approximation to Shankara, or to Vishnu, or to Brahma ; 
and others abide in the same heaven with Shankara, Vishnu, or 
Brahma. Thus, according to its purity, and according to the wish by 
which its devotion has been directed, does the soul obtain different 
degrees of beatitude ; but when the wish is fixed on becoming identi- 
fied with the Supreme Being, and divine knowledge has been duly 

There are seven heavens appointed for the reception of souls according to the degrees 
of purity which they have acquired ; the second lowest of which is the heaven of Indra, and 
the highest that of Brahma ; but Varhuntha the abode of Vishnuj and Kailasa that of 
Shiva, are considered to be distinct from these heavens. 
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acquired, then is identification obtained, and the soul for ever released 
from the bonds of delusion.”* 

In this passage Shiva is considered to be the supreme Being, 
and, as he is the speaker, he is naturally made to restrict Sayujya to 
identification with himself ; or, in other words, to use this term as 
signifying final beatitude, f But in other Purans Sayujya is predi- 
cated of both Brahma and Vishnu, and the terms employed for final 
beatitude, that is identification with the supreme Being, and not 
with one of the divine hypostases J, are kaivalyam, moksha, ox jivan- 
77iukti. It cannot, therefore, be doubted but that at one time an 
equality in divine power and honours was ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva ; and, though but faint traces of the veneration, in which 
Brahma was originally held, occur in the Purans, still in these works 
the equality, or rather identity of Vishnu and Shiva are expressly and 
unequivocally inculcated. In proof of this, I quote the following 
two short passages, though many others to the same effect might be 
produced; for in the Naradiya Puran Vishnu thus speaks: — “ But 
who can declare the gi-eatness of him who assumes the form of the 
Lingam ? for that form I’epresents both Hara and Hari ; since there is 
no difierence between them, and he who thinks there is commits a sin. 
Both Plari and Shankara are gods without beginning or end, and none 
but sinful men sunk in ignorance make a distinction between them.”§ 
And in the Padma Puran Shiva thus speaks : — “ He who thus worships 
Vishnu in fact worships me, and whoever thinks otherwise shall be 
condemned to hell : for Vishnu Shiva, Shiva Vishnu, are but one 
form, though existing separately.” || 

• Skanda Pui-an, Siita Sanhita, 36th chapter. 

■f In the Lahyadri Kliand, however, of the Skanda Puran, it is said ; — “ Bi’ahma sprang 
from the right side of Shiva, Vishnu from the left, and Rudra fi'om his middle. Whoever, 
therefore, meditates on Shiva will obtain the Sayujya of Rudra.” (Chap. 38.) But here occurs 
that difficulty of distinguishing Rudra from Shiva, which I have pointed out in p. 172. ; for 
as Shiva is here considered as the supreme Being, the writer should have said, 'whoever viedi- 
ialcs on Rudra and not on Shiva. 

J To which last alone the term Sayujya is properly applied. 

§ Naradiya Puran, chapter 6th. In a stanza following shortly after it is said : — “ The 
man who makes a distinction between Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma, shall experience the 
torments of bell as long as the moon and stars shall endure.” 

II Padma Puran, Uttara Khand, chapter entitled, Ehadashi jagarana mahima. 
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With respect to the other deities worshipped by the Hindus, Mr.- 
Ward has affirmed that “ this energy [of God] is said to have created 
the universe, and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the 
forms it assumes, is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the 
heavens collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, 
mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, receive the 
adoration of the Hindus. This energy itself has been personified and 
worshipped, not only in the form of Bhagavati, but as it is equally 
manifested in creation, in the government of the world, and in the 
work of destruction, in Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. The universe 
being full of the divine majesty, a deity has been consecrated as the 
regent of every element ; and, to complete the mass of folly, the 
Brahman and devout mendicant, sharing more largely of the indwelling 
deity, have received the adoration of the multitude.”* But Mr. Ward 
must here evidently employ the term adoration in some other than its 
usual meaning : for, in the second volume of his work, the only deities 
to whom he states that temples are erected in Bengal are Vishnu, 
Shiva, Durga, and Kali ; and the only other deities besides these, as it 
appears from his first volume, to whom images are dedicated and any 
kind of worship is addressed are Brahma, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, Indra, 
Agni, Vaiu, Varuna, Yama, Ganesha, Skanda, Kamadeva, Surya, Soma, 
and the other five planets, and certain forms of Vishnu, Shiva, and 
Parvati. It is hence obvious that, if adoration and •worship be synony- 
mous terms, his general remarks ai'e inconsistent with his particular 
statements ; and it is the latter alone, consequently, which will be found 
to be correctf If, however, there is nothing incongruous in the ideas 
thus beautifully expressed by Milton, why should the Hindus be blamed 
for supposing that angelic beings exist every where ? 

“ Nof think, though men were none. 

That heaven would want spectators, God want praise : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep ; 


* Ward's View of the Hindus, voLi. p, 18. 

But even of those deities the Hindus consider five only to be principal objects of 
worship; viz. Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya (the sun), and Ganesha. 
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All these with ceaseless praise His works behold 
Both day and night : how often from the steep 
Of eclioing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Solcj or responsive each to other^s notes 
Singing their great Creator I Oft in bandsj 
While they keep w^^atch, or nightly rounding w^alkj 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In still hai'monic number joinkh their songs 
Divide the nightj and lift our thoughts to heaven/’. 

But to these “ spiritual creatures” the Hindus address neither dulia nor 
hyperdulia, far less latria; and neither the veneration, therefore, with 
which they regard a sacred river or mountain, or other holy place*; 
nor even that reverence, sometimes amounting to prostration, with 
which they honour a personage deemed sacred, can be in the slightest 
degree considered as the same kind of adoration with which they 
approach the Deity. 

There seems, consequently, to be much indistinctness, if not incon- 
sistency, in the view which Mr. Colebrooke, in his Essay on the Vedas, 
has taken of the Hindu religion; for, he remarks that in them Indra 
or the firmament, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the 
atmosphere, and the earth, are the objects most frequently addressed ; 
and that every line is replete with allusions to mythology, and to the 
Indian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. Not, how- 
ever, he adds in a note, a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 

* Dki tlie Christians YTifore JeiTisalem ? when, 

A1 gran piacer che quella prima vista 
Dolcemente spu’b nelF altrui petto, 

Alta contrizion successe, mista 
Di timoroso e reverente affetto. 

Gsano appena d’ innalzar la vista 
Ver la citta, di Cristo albergo eletto, 

Dove morl, dove sepolto jfue. 

Dove poi rivesti le membra sue. 

Sommessi accent!, e tacite parole, 

Rotti singulti, e flebile sospiri 

Della gente ch’ in un s’ allegra e duole, 

Fan che per V aria un mormorio s’ aggiri,” 

Ger. canto ill § y, — vl 
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heroes (as in the Puranas) ; but one which personifies the elements and 
planets, and which peoples heaven and the world below with various 
orders of beings. “ I observe, however,” he continues, “ in many places, 
the groundwork of legends, which are familiar in mythological poems ; 
such, for example, as the demon Vritra slain bj Indra, who is thence 
named Ytitrahan ; but I do not remark any thing that corresponds with 
the favourite legends of these sects, which worship either the Lingam, 
or Shakti, or else Rama or Krishna. I except some detached portions, 
the genuineness of which appears doubtful •, as will be shown towards the 
close of this essay.” But, instead of considering the allusions to the 
popular mythology, which occur in the Vedas, as being the 
of subsequent legends, would it not be much more consonant with rea- 
son and probability to conclude that these allusions actually referred 
to well known legends ? For, otherwise, it will be evident that they 
must have been altogether unintelligible, expressed as they were with 
so much brevity, and, in fact, merely mentioned in that cursory man- 
ner, which is usual in adverting to circumstances perfectly notorious. 
In which case it would also appear most likely that the legends had 
been previously collected, and rendered accessible to every one by 
having been recorded in those very works which are still extant under' 
the name of Purans ; for it is quite impossible to discover in the Pu- 
rans a single circumstance which has the remotest semblance to the 
deification of heroes, and such a notion is totally unknown to the 
Hindus. But it is obviously from the influence of so erroneous an 
opinion that Mr. Colebrooke has been led to remark, in the same 
essay, “ that the antiquity of some of the Puranas now extant is more 
than questionable ; and the authenticity of any one in particular does 
not appear to be as yet sufficiently established ;” and to express doubt 
respecting the genuineness of several portions of the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads. If, however, citation and commentation be valid grounds, 
as Mr. Colebrooke very justly argues, for maintaining the authenticity 
of the Vedas, the former of these reasons applies even more forcibly to 
the Purans, as quotations from them, or allusions to circumstances 
contained in them, pervade all Sanscrit literature; and, though they 
have not been equally a,uthenticated by commentaries, still the very 
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Puran, the Bhagawat, which Mr. Golebrooke is inclined to think was 
composed only six hundred years ago, has been commented by two or 
three individuals, and the Vishnu Puran, with the Kashi Khand of the 
Skanda Puran has likewise been commented. But that the Avatars of 
Vishnu are alluded to in the Vedas seems indubitable from this vei'se, 
quoted by Mr. Golebrooke himself; — “ Thrice did Vishnu step, and at 
three strides traversed the universe ; happily vias his foot placed on this 
dusty earth” *— •which, so unquestionably relates to the Vaman Avatar. 
Not the slightest difference, therefox'e, appears to exist between the 
descriptions of the Plindu religion given in the Vedas and in thePurans, 
except that in the first allusions only are made to circumstances w'hich 
are detailed at gveater or lesser length in the latter. The objects of 
worship f , however, and the theological doctrines, are in both precisely 
the same ; and it may, consequently, be reasonably concluded that, so 
far from the Purans being spurious and of recent composition, they 
are, in fact, of equal antiquity with the Vedas ; since the Vedas them- 
selves must evidently be unintelligible, were it not for the explanations 
contained in the Purans. 

The deities, consequently, which have been worshipped by the 
Hindus from the remotest times, are the three divine hypostases and 
their female energies ; certain forms, in which Vishnu, Shiva, and Devi 
have manifested themselves ; and impersonifications of the firma- 
ment, the air, fire, water, and the earth. The sun and the sacred fire 
have also been deemed peculiarly entitled to adoration ; but the moon 
and the other planets are considered only as inferior objects of wor- 
ship. Nor to these deities have there been added, during a course of 
three thousand years, any deified heroes, or any other gods, supposing 
that they are not mentioned in the Vedas, which point is not yet 
ascertained, than Ganesha, Yama, Skanda, Kama, and the Ashwinau j; : 
for all the other angelic beings receive no divine honours, nor are they 
in any manner worshipped by the great mass of Hindus ; though 

* xisiatic Researches, voL v. p. 269. 

f I must except the Liiigam, the worsliip of which does not appear to be nientioned in 
either the Vedas or the Upanishads. 

J I have, however, observed in the Rig Veda the names of Yama and the Ashwinau; 
and of the Upanishads, composing the Atharva Shiras, one is entitled Ganapati XJpankhaiL 
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sacred rites are, on certain occasions, addressed by the Brahmans to 
the angels, and to the regents of the eight quarters collectively, and 
also to some others of these spiritual creatures. 

There is, at the same time, a peculiarity in the Hindu religion 
that is not sufficiently adverted to ; which is, that the performance of all 
religious ceremonies and duties has been confided to one single class ; 
and that the great mass of the people are not required to evince their 
faith by any external worship of God at stated times. The sacrifices, 
the processions, the orgies, and even the meeting together for devo- 
tional purposes, by which other religions have been distinguished, are 
all totally unknown to the Hindus. The view, therefore, given of this 
I'eligion by Mr. Ward is radically erroneous, because he seems never 
to have attempted to distinguish between the religious duties of the 
priest and those of the layman ; and in judging, consequently, of its 
merits and demerits, he has employed a criterion which is obviously 
inapplicable ; for he remarks : — “ The reader will perceive that, in all 
these religious ceremonies, not a particle is found to interest or amend 
the heart; no family Bible, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that men may be thoroughly furnished with 
all good works ; no domestic worship ; no pious assembly, where the 
village preacher — 

Attempts each art, reproves each dull delay. 

Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way ; ’’ 

no standard of morals to lepress the vicious ; no moral education, by 
which the principles of virtue and religion may be implanted in the 
youthful mind. Here every thing that assumes the appearance of 
religion ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an unmeaning cere- 
mony, and leaves the heart cold as death to every moral principle.” f 
Of this passage the correctness must depend entirely upon what is 
considered to be morality ; for it must be admitted that the youth of 

* But no individual of the three inferior castes can obtain final beatitude until he has 
been born a Brahman; and thus rendered capable of perusing the Vedas, and performing 
all those other acts of devotion which he was not allowed to practise in his former births, 
but the performance of which is indispensable for purifying the soul. 

f Ward’s View of the Hindus, voLL p. 83. 
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India are not educated in that moral and religious manner which a 
Christian missionary would no doubt prescribe. But if filial love and 
respect, fraternal affection, kindness to every animated being, the 
detestation of every dishonest act, adherence to truth, and, in short, 
all that can form the mind to rectitude, be admitted to constitute 
morality, such are the lessons which are carefully taught to every 
Hindu child. Nor are even the minor morals neglected; so that in 
propriety and decorum of manners the Hindu will, in general, be 
found to surpass the European, child. 

The polytheism, also, which prevails in India does not prevent 
the parents and the spiritual teacher from inculcating into the minds 
of the young those general principles which result from the belief in 
one God, since that, in fact, is the real faith of the Hindu. Whether, 
therefore, the and Lord^ to whom the reverence and fear of the 
child are directed, is Vishnu or Shiva, is perfectly immaterial; since it 
is equally taught that there is a supreme Being, who punishes the 
wicked and rewards the good, and whose favour and mercy can be 
obtained solely by virtue and piety. Although, also, it cannot be de- 
nied that there are not a few censurable legends in the sacred books of 
the Hindus, still those selected for the instruction of youth are never 
liable to objection, as they always contain the purest principles of mo- 
rality, and exalted notions of the Deity ; though the Christian world 
would, of course, disapprove of some of the observances and tenets 
which the Hindu children are necessarily taught, as constituting the 
religion of their fathers. 

It will hence, perhaps, appear that, in the Hindu religion, mono- 
theism and polytheism are so intimately blended together*, both in their 

Cuclwortli contends that the same was the case with the other ancient systems of 
polytheism, for he remarks : — Wherefore a god, in general, according to the sense of the 
Pagan theists, may be thus defined : an imderstanding being superior to men^ not originally 
derived from seiiseless matter^ and looJced upon as ayi object for men^s religious worship. But 
this general notion of the word god is again restrained and limited by differences in the 
division of it. For such a god as this may be either aysvYirocy ingenerate or unprodticed, 
and consequently self-existent ; or else ysvTjroj, generated or produced^ and dependent on some 
higher being as its cause. In the former sense the intelligent Pagans, as we have declared, 
acknowledged only one God^ who was, therefore, called by them 6 Accord- 

ing to that of Thales in Laertius, HpB<r^vTspov roov ovrc^v 6 0cOf, ciyswiTov yap* God is the oldest of 
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sacred books, which were most likely composed more than 3GOO years 
ago, and in the daily thoughts of the Hindus of the present day, as to 
render it probable that neither of these two systems preceded the other, 
but that they were both actually coeval in origin. The polytheism, 
however, which now prevails in India is evidently not a complete sys- 
tem ; for, though perfectly homogeneous, and free from every appear- 
ance of foreign innovation, it still exhibits a want of connection in 
several of its parts, and presents but few and faint indications of the 
causes which originally produced its peculiar form. It cannot, also, but 
excite surprise, that a distinct class of priests, who restricted to them- 
selves the cultivation of all learning, should never have thought it requi- 
site to remedy this incompleteness, or even to reduce to uniformity the 
variant circumstances which occur in their sacred books. For they 
content themselves with observing that, in whatever number of different 
manners a legend may be related, they are all equally true ; because 
the events did actually take place exactly as they ai-e described, but at 
different periods, and in distinct renovations of this universe : since 
it is the belief of the Hindus that this universe has been destroyed and 
renovated 18,000 times; and that the same personages appear, though 
occasionally under different names, and nearly the same circumstances 
happen during each period of its duration. In this system of poly- 
theism, however, it is impossible to discover the slightest indication of 
recent invention or foreign innovation ; because, though in it a few 
lacuncB are perceptible, the perfect concordancy with which the existent 
parts harmonise with each other is so undeniable, as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that the Hindu religion is, at the present day, in pre- 
cisely the same state in which it existed more than three thousand 
years ago. 

But this religion evidently comprises two perfectly distinct systems. 


things^ because lie is unproduced^ and the only thing that is so ; but in the latter they admitted 
of many gods^ many understanding beings, which, though generated or produced^ yet were 
superior to men, and looked upon as objects for their religious worship. And thus the 
Pagan theists were hoik polytheists n,n(i mo7totheists in different senses, as they acknowledged 
both many gods and one God; that is, many inferior deities subordinate to one supreme , — - 
Intellectual System^ booki. chap. iv. sect. 14-, 
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and in forming, therefore, any opinion respecting it, the theological 
doctrines ought always to be carefully distinguished from the poly- 
theistic tenets, in which the Hindus at the same time belies : for the 
unity of God, and the identity of the human soul with the divine 
essence, are considered to be truths of too sacred and mysterious a 
nature to admit of their being discussed, except upon particular occa- 
sions and with the utmost reverence. They, consequently, do not 
appear to exert much, if any, influence on the great mass of the 
Hindus ; and hence the adoration and fear of God under some one of 
his supposed forms, a belief in the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul, and in a future state of reward and punishment, and the 
practice of those acts of devotion by which beatitude is to be obtained, 
are the fundamental doctrines of his religion, by which a Hindu is more 
or less guided and actuated during the whole course of his life. But, 
as he is likewise instructed that identification with one supreme self- 
existent God, distinct from the deities which he is in the habit of wor- 
shipping, is the sole means by which he can be liberated from the 
miseries of this life, and from liability to future states of being, it 
must necessarily follow that every Hindu, who is in the least acquainted 
with the principles of his religion, must in reality acknowledge and 
worship God in unity. Men, however, are born with different capa- 
cities, and it is therefore necessary (as the Brahmans maintain) that 
religious instruction should be adapted to the powers of comprehen- 
sion of each individual ; and hence a succession of heavens, a grada- 
tion of deities, and even their sensible representation by images, are 
all considered to be lawful means for exciting and promoting piety 
and devotion. The man who might be incapable of comprehending 
the existence and divine nature of an invisible and immaterial Being, 
might easily understand the auaifars of ¥p3hnu ; and, from being made 
sensible of the superhuman powers manifested in them, might be led 
to raise his ideas still higher, and to form correct notions of Deity. 
Placed at the bottom of a flight of steps, no person can at once spring 
to the top, but must ascend gradually from step to step ; and it is in 
the same manner that the feeble powers of man can only by intermediate 
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helps, as successive gradations of instruction and new births, attain the 
knowledge of the real nature of God. But such means being requisite 
for dispelling the ignorance of created beings, and for enlightening 
them with divine knowledge, affects not the unity of God ; and all these 
apparently diverging paths, which the worship of different deities pre- 
sents, lead but to one and the same object 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE THEOGONY OF THE HINDUS : THE SDPEEME BEING. 

Fob the explanation of the opinion which the Hindus entertain 
respecting the Supreme Being, I shall avail myself of these very correct 
remarks of Dr. Taylor : — “ From this brief statement,” as he observes, 
“ of the fundamental doctrine maintained by the followers of the Ve- 
danta, I think we may infer that their philosophy is founded on the 
contemplation of one infinite Being, existing under two states or modi- 
fications. The first state is that of a pure, simple, abstract essence, 
immovable and quiescent; the second state is that of a Being displaying 
motion, or active qualities. * . . . The fundamental principle of the Ve- 
danta philosophy is, that the universe is one simple, unextended, indi- 
visible Being, who is destitute of all qualities and attributes, but who is 
denominated the true, the living, the happy, to distinguish him from 
visible but illusory and unreal appearances. It is evident that no 
description can be given of this Being: hence, in answering enqui- 
ries, the Vedantikas sometimes say that he is nothing ; which must be 
understood merely to intimate a negation of sensible qualities, figure, 
extension, &c., and also of mental affections, passion, &c. Whilst this 
Being remains in a state of rest, there is no visible world, or sensitive 
existences ; but when, at the impulse of desire, motion is excited in 
him, all the variety of appearances and sensations which form this uni- 
verse are displayed. The first condition of this Being is called wirgw, 
or without quality ; the second condition is that of sagun, or with qua- 
lity. f The question, how does desire or volition arise in this simple 

^ Prabodli Chandroclaya, p.lll. 

f Here, however, a difficulty arises ; for in a note to this play, p. 8., Dr. Taylor 
remarks, — During this sleep of Maya, the Deity perceives a variety of plienomena, and is 
under the influence of passion, — a state incompatible with pure intellect, which, like crystal, is 
clear and without any diversity of appearance : hence, while the world exists, God is in a state 
difierent from that of simple being or intellect ; and the question is, how will he again return 
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Being? forms the subject of many disputes ; but I believe that even 
the subtlety of Hindu metaphysics has not yet furnished a satisfactory 
reply.” ^ ^ ^ 

But this opinion respecting the nature of a Supreme Being is not 
confined to the followers of the Vedanta ; for every Hindu of the least 
information is more or less acquainted with it. Mr. Ward, therefore, 
correctly observes, — “ It is true, indeed^ that the Hindus believe in the 
unity of God. One Brahm without a second is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects relating to the nature of 
God. They believe, also, that God is almighty, allwise, omnipresent, 
omniscient, &c. ; and they frequently speak of him as embracing in his 
government the happiness of the good, and the punishment of the bad: 
yet they have no idea of God’s performing any act, either of creation or 
providence, expept through the gods.”f But it is evident that such a 
Being can be only the object of devout meditation ; and that the repre- 
senting him by images, or the honouring him by the institution of sa- 
cred rites and the erection of temples, must be perfectly incompatible 
with every conceivable notion of an all-pervading, immaterial, and in- 
corporeal Spirit. It is difficult, therefore, to understand what Mr. Ward 
intended by this remark-: — “ It is a painful reflection, that not a single 
Hindu temple, dedicated to the one God, is to be found in all Hindusthan ; 
nor is any act of worship, in any form, addressed by this people to God.” j: 
For would the heinousness of idolatry be in the slightest degree les- 
sened, in consequence of the idolatrous worship being addressed to the 
one God ? 

In this statement, however, Mr. Ward is incorrect : because the 
Hindus, on ceasing to adore an invisible and untypified Deity, did from 
remote times invest either Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, with the character 


to this condition ?” But firom all that I have heard and read on the subject, I am, led to 
conclude that there must be here some mistake : for, though the manifestation of this uni- 
verse continued after it had been willed by the Supreme Being, yet in him the volition 
immediately ceasing, he then returned to his original state ; and thus he is invariably 
described as quiescent, and without form, quality, or affection of any kind. 

Prabodlr Chandrodaya, p, 107. 
f Ward's View of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 1. 
i Ibid. 
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and attributes of the one God ; and, even at this day, the SmciHa in wor- 
shipping Shiva or Vishnu, the Vaishnava in directing his devotion to 
Vishnu, and the S'Aaim in glorifying Shiva, address not their adoration 
to one of the divine hypostases, but to him whom they deem to be the 
Supreme Being. But in thus transferring the character of the supreme 
God to one of the divine hypostases, this hypostasis necessarily became 
the producer of the other two. Such a mode, however, of originating 
the triad being directly contrary to the tenet of this religion, which 
holds that the supreme God is perfectly distinct from the three beings 
whom he has produced ; the sacred writers endeavour to obviate this 
contradiction by establishing a difference between Hiranyagarbha and 
the four-faced Brahma, between Narayana and Vishnu, and between 
Shiva and Rudra or Mahesha; the former name being applied to each 
in the character of the Supreme Being, and the latter in that of a divine 
hypostasis. But the distinction is so badly maintained during the 
course of a Upanishad or a Puran, that it becomes, in general, quite 
impossible to perceive any difference in the two characters intended. 
Hence, as the term Theogony can properly apply only to the triad and 
their female energies (the other deities and angels being the descend- 
ants of the sons or grandsons and grandaughters of Brahma, accord- 
ing to the usual manner of mortal generation), the Supreme Being and 
the divine hypostases are necessarily always mentioned together in the 
sacred books of the Hindus ; and it would seem, therefore, that the 
belief in one God, and in the impossibility of his rendering his power 
manifest except through the intervention of other celestial beings, were 
coexistent and fundamental tenets of this religion from its very first 
origin.- 

The apparent discordancy, therefore, which occurs in the descrip- 
tions of these three principal gods, in consequence of‘ the character and 
attributes of each being ascribed collectively to either Brahma, Vishnu, 
or Shiva, proceeds from each of them being in such cases considered, 
not as a divine hypostasis, but as the Supi’erae Being himself. An- 
other opinion, however, of the Hindus, respecting the exercise of the 
power of God, is not so intelligible : for they impersonify his energy 
under a female form, which they consider as the actual agent in pro- 
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ducing the illusive appearances of which this universe consists ; and 
that, as similar female energies were requisite for rendering the powers 
of the three divine hypostases effective, the energy of the Supreme 
Being, in order to originate them, multiplied herself into three female 
forms, which were respectively denominated Saraswati, Lakshmi, and 
Ba,rvati. 

But the following extracts will best explain this subject ; — 

The Kaivalya Upanishad. 

Ashwalayana, hewing approached Brahma, thus addressed him: — 
“ 0 lord ! instruct me in the knowledge of God, that most excellent 
and hidden truth, which is sought for by both good and bad men; and 
by which sin being destroyed, the enlightened man obtains identi- 
fication with the most excellent Being.” Pitamaha replied : — “ By 
faith, piety, meditation, and devout abstraction, is immortality obtained, 
and not by works, or progeny, or wealth, or ascetic practices. Those 
whose minds are illumined with divine knowledge, and who have, by 
devout abstraction, become acquainted with the real nature of things, 
are released from liability to death, and become identified with the 
immortal essence of the Supreme Being. To obtain, therefore, this 
knowledge, let the aspirant remain seated on a properly selected spot, 
immovable, and in an erect posture, having the complete command of 
his passions, and being obedient to the instructions of his spiritual 
teacher, with his heart pure and free from all affections ; and thus let 
him meditate intensely on that inconceivable, imperceptible, eternal, 
happy, placid, and immortal form, the source of divine knowledge ; 
that form which is without beginning, or middle, or end ; which 
enjoys eternal blessedness, and is deserving of all admiration. Whether 
it be considered as Shiva, the supreme Lord, the three-eyed, the black- 
necked, the destroyer [or as any other of the principal deities], he 
who meditates upon it will acquire divine knowledge, the dispeller of 
the illusive darkness in which he is involved f and he will then become 
convinced that that form is Brahma, and Shiva, and Indra, unchange- 
able, and of itself supreme ; that it is Vishnu, and the vital breath, 
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and time, and fire, and the moon ; that it is all which is, or was, or will 
be until all eternity. He who knows this truth becomes liberated from 
mortality, and there is no other way. All that exists is spirit and 
not until the soul perceives that there is nothing but spint, will it ob- 
tain identification with the Supreme Being. Having, however, made 
the soul the under piece of wood, and the mystic word Otn the upper, 
by the exercise of their friction^ will scepticism be destroyed, and 
replaced by true knowledge. Then will it be known that He causes by 
his delusion all things to assume a material appearance ; and that in 
this life, as in a dream, man finds delight in eating, drinking, and 
other enjoyments ; but soon as he awakes they yield no longer pleasure : 
for the joy s and pleasures of this life are as unreal as dreams ; and as 
these occur notin the time of profound repose, so do they disappear to 
him who, by devout abstraction, has been enabled to awake from the 
sleep of illusion. Thus, in the three states of dreaming, profound ab- 
straction, and awakening to the full consciousness of its own nature, does 
the soul sport, until it attain identification with that blessed, intel- 
ligent, indivisible, and universal essence ; from which proceeded the 
vital breath, the mind, the senses, the* ethei*, air, fire, water, and the 
earth, and all that it contains. When, therefore, awakening from the 
deceptive dreams of illusion, thou art enlightened by divine knowledge, 
then wilt thou learn that the supreme and eternal Spirit is the sole and 
universal shrine, and that thou thyself art that Spirit; and thus, being 
convinced that I am Brahm^ thou wilt be released from the bonds of 
illusion. Then wilt thou know that I alone am the object of enjoy- 
ment, the enjoyer and the joy, always happy, the primeval source of 
existence ; that by me all things were created, are preserved, and shall 
finally be destroyed ; and that no other god than I exists: fori am 
less than the least, and greater than the greatest, universal and won- 
derful; I am the ancient of days, the primeval male, the supi-eme 
Lord, possessed of a refulgent and felicitous form. Without hands 
or feet, my power is beyond conception; without eyes I see; and 
without ears I hear. I know the nature of all forms, but nothing exists 

* This alludes to the friction of two pieces of a particular wood, by %yhich fire for 
sacred purposes is produced. 
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that knows my real essence ; for I am incomprehensible. I am the 
Vedas, and the divine knowledge which they contain. Virtue and vice 
affect not me, nor am I subject to life and death ; nor for me exist the 
earth, water, fire, air, and ether. By thus learning the nature of that 
Spirit which is supreme, mysterious, wonderful, undivided, adualistic, 
omnipresent, without entity or nonentity, absorbed in bliss, immacu- 
late and omnipotent, divine knowledge, which destroys the sea of 
illusion, will be acquired, and the advantage which will result from its 
acquisition will be final beatitude.” 

From the Naradiya Pur an. 

Narada said : — “ Narayana, imperishable, eternal, omnipresent, 
devoid of affections, by whom all things movable and immovable are 
pervaded, having at the origin of creation invested himself with three 
qualities and assumed three forms, rendered by his effulgence this 
universe manifest. Then, for the purposes of creating, did he produce 
Brahma from his right side; of destroying, Rudra from his middle; and 
of preserving, Vishnu from his left side : and the Supreme Being having 
thus, at the beginning of time, assumed three forms, is sometimes 
called Brahma, sometimes Vishnu, and sometimes Shiva. Of that God 
the ShaJcti (energy), the imperceptible cause of the manifestation of 
this universe, is celebrated as possessed of two twofold natures, entity and 
nonentity, knowledge and ignorance. Whenevei*, by separation from 
Narayana, she manifests this universe, then is ignorance produced, and 
various pains are the consequence ; but when it is known that there is 
nothing but one essence, then is knowledge acquired and illusion 
destroyed. Thus the Maya* of the Supreme Being, when separated 
from him, is the cause which gives apparent reality to this universe, 
and to all the anxieties and sufferings to which mortality is doomed ; 
but when she remains unseparated from him, then is she the cause of 
this world’s ceasing to be. All things movable and immovable exist 
only as the effects of Maya ; and when, therefore, her power is with- 

* This word is synonymous with ShaJdi. 
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drawn, they sink into non-existence. But it is ignorance alone which 
enables to imp mind with a sense of individuality; for 

as soon as that is dispelled, it is known that severalty exists not, and 
that there is nothing but one undivided whole: for as this whole is 
pervaded by Narayana, he and Maya must necessarily subsist together 
as fire in the brand. 

“ This ShaJcti is sometimes named Utna, sometimes Lalcshmi, or 
Saraswati, or Ambika, or Durga, or Bhadra-Kali, or Chandi, or Ma- 
hesJmari, or Kaumari, or Vaishnavi, or sometimes Brahmi, or 

Knowledge, or Ignorance, or Maya, and by holy sages she is named 
Prakriti. It is this ShaJcti, which is the efficient cause of this universe, 
and visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all things. Purusha, 
Prakriti, and Kala * are the threefold causes of creation, preservation 
and destruction. Their complete union is the form of Parah'ahm; and, 
when disunited, a God receives his name from each : for be who creates, 
is called Brahma ; who preserves, Vishnu ; and who destroys, Shiva. 
Parabrahm, however, is a Spirit supreme, enjoying bliss ineffable, imma- 
culate, eternal, devoid of qualities, and exempt from illusion ; but, as 
he once subjected himself to the consciousness of individuality, fools 
suppose to be corporeal and divisible that all-pervading, undivided, and 
glorious essence.” — - Chapter 3. 

From the Lainga Puran. 

Suta addressed the Sages : — “ Shiva, the mighty Lord and God, is 
the supreme and self-existent Spirit ; and, though invisible, by his 
tlivine power has a wonderful work been manifested ; but he is one 
devoid of senses, immortal, immovable, imperishable, eternal, actuated 
by no will except his own, without beginning or end, the body of all 

things, but himself incorporeal, the always existent Parabrahm At 

the time of creation this God issued from the mundane egg in a cor- 
poreal form resplendent as the sun ; and then sprang from his left side 
Vishnu, the adored by men and gods, and Lakshmi ; and from his right 

* The active and passive powers of Nature and Time. 
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side Brahma and Saras vati. From that egg did he produce these 
worlds into the day of existence, but at the stated time will he reduce 
them into the dark night of annihilation j and then, desirous of mani- 
festing himself, will the supreme Lord create again the universe. 
Manifestation, therefore, and disappearance, are the accidents peculiar 
to this universe : for, when the three qualities are equally united 
together, then all things are invisible ; but, when opposition and pre- 
dominance take place between them, then entities become evident. 
As in sesamuin oil, and in milk butter, exist though unperceived, thus 
the universe exhibits the effects of the mutation and interchange of 
the three qualities ; and thus Maheshwara at one time diffuses the 
dark night of nonentity, and at another causes to shine the bright day 
of existence. As soon as he wills creation, then are produced from 
his divine essence three gods, the lords of this universe, eternal, pro- 
foundly mysterious, in reality spiritual though in appearance corporeal ; 
and thus, as there are three Vedas, three qualities, three worlds, and 
three fires, so are there three gods who depend upon and assist each 
other, and, together mutually subsisting and acting, are never for a 
moment disunited. Shiva is the supreme God ; Vishnu also is 
supremely eminent ; and Brahma, being united to the quality of impu- 
rity, is the creator of all things. At the beginning of time, by the 
will of Ishwara, the cause of entity and nonentity, the three qualities 
becoming disproportionately combined, visibility was produced from 
invisibility, and the powers of Vishnu and Brahma for framing and 
preserving this universe were originated. Thus there is but one 
Supreme Being, though assuming three forms, whose divine nature is 
wonderful and incomprehensible.” — Part I. chapter 68. 

From the Skanda Puran. 

Suta addressed the Sages. — “ I will explain to you the profoundly 
mysterious essence of all the Shastras, with which, O Brahmans ! 
having become acquainted, never again will man be subject to mor- 
tality : for the truth of most importance to be known is the real nature 
of the supreme Spirit but when it is so difficult to understand the 
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nature of our own souls, how much more unattainable must it be for 
our littleness to comprehend the mightiness of divine spirits. Rudra, 
however, and Vishnu, and Brahma sometimes render themselves 
manifest; but knowledge convinces us that these are merely three 
forms of one Supreme Being, who is not, in reality, an object visible to 
our senses. Through his favour alone it is, that by the manifestation of 
other gods we are enabled to comprehend his essence ; and, after having 
with steadfast faith meditated profoundly on this mysterious truth, to 
obtain identification with the supreme Spirit. As, therefore, those 
three forms are his efficient agents, let us always with delight devoutly 
meditate on the celestial figures of Rudra, Vishnu, and Brahma ; who, 
when they proceeded from his essence, were not subjected to the 
accidents of this life : for it is in consequence of Maya that the human 
soul ceases to be identical with the supreme soul, and man becomes 
liable to virtue and vice ; to anger, hate, and other passions; to birth 
and death, and all the miseries of this mortal state : but Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra are exempt from all accidents and qualities peculiar 
to man. Yet are not these three gods equal to Shiva [the Supreme 
Being], and whoever considers them as such shall visit the regions of 
hell ; for Vishnu, Brahma, and the other gods, acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Shiva, who can alone grant liberation from all the terrors of 
existence. Let those, therefore, who wish for final beatitude, conti- 
nually meditate on the real nature of Shiva ; since the powers of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and the other gods, operate only in connection with 
the illusive appearances produced by Maya : but it is reality, and not 
unreality, that ought to be the object of devout meditation ; and, con- 
sequently, as neither Vishnu nor Brahma can effect emancipation from 
the influence of these unreal appearances, it is solely by acquiring a 
knowledge of the true essence of that supreme and universal God in 
whom all power and divinity is centred, that final beatitude can be 
obtained .” — Suta Sanhita, the Part entitled Yadgna-veibkava, chaip. 6. 

It is not, however, in separate Purans only that preeminence is 
ascribed to either of these gods, or even to Brahma ; but this distinc- 
tion also occurs in the very same Puran : for, as far as I have observed, 

DD 2 
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there are but five I^urans in which the supremacy is uniformly given 
to one deity ; namely, the Lainga and Shiva, in which Shiva is identi- 
fied with the Supreme Being ; the Vishnu and the Bhagavat, in which 
this honour is assigned to Vishnu ; and the Brahma Vaivarta, in which 
Krishna is represented as the Supreme Being, and his beloved mistress 
B,adha as his or energy : but in no Puran have I remarked any 

circumstance or injunction which virtually or expressly sanctions the 
rejection of the worship of either Vishnu or Shiva, as practised by the 
exclusive votaries of these gods. Nor, even with respect to Brahma, is 
the cessation of his divine honours in any jtnanner authorised by any 
passages which occur in the sacred books of the Hindus ; for the-legend 
respecting his being deprived of them by the curse of Shiva does not 
specify the Kalpa in which this event happened, nor the length of time 
during which the effects of this curse were to operate. The specula- 
tions, consequently, in which the literati of Europe have indulged 
with respect to Brahmaism, Vishnuism, and Shivaism, are completely 
at variance with the opinions of the Hindus of the present day, and 
with all that is contained in their sacred books, as the following extracts 
will sufficiently evince : — ^ 

From the Fadnia Puran. 

Shiva, addressing Parvati. — “ Now will I explain to you,' O 
lovely daughter of Himawan, the divine nature of Narayana.* Na- 
rayana is eternal, immutable ; the sacrificer of all that ought to be 
sacrificed, the hearer of all that ought to be heard, the creator of all 
that ought to be created ; the priraevai male, who appeared with a 
thousand heads and a thousand eyes : he it was who rendered manifest 
these worlds ; and who is all that has been, is, or shall be. He, Wasu- 
deva, is the always existing Hiranyagarbha and the Sun, the supreme 
Lord of this universe, exempt from illusion, the supreme and indivisible 

Spirit That God was the first by whom the Vedas were delivered, 

and who is their sole end and object. His divine power is of a two- 

^ Here follow various explanations of the name Narayana; amongst others occurs the 
signification given in the Institutes of Menu, which is the one generally received. 
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fold nature ; for in his sport he creates and he destroys, and, though his 
spiritual essence is invisible, he sometimes manifests himself in a cor- 
poreal form. He is the Lord and enjoy er of sacrifice, the sacrifice!’ and 
the victim ; for, when he assumed the form of Virat, then did he [as 
Hiranyagarbha] perform with himself an expiatory sacrifice for the 
three worlds; and from that sacrifice have been derived all other 
sacrificial and lustratory ceremonies. From the body, also, of that 
divine victim were formed all things movable and immovable ; his 
countenance became the splendour of day, his lower extremities the 
earth, his mind the moon, his eyes the sun, his mouth fire, his head 
the heavens, and his vital breath the air. Thus all things were pro- 
duced from Vishnu, and hence is Vishnu named the universal form ; 
and, as he has created it, thus also in his sport will he devour the 
universe, and again create it from his own essence, like the web pro- 
duced by the spider.”* 

Shiva, addressing Rama. — “ That eternal, imperishable, incorpo- 
real, and supreme God, Shiva, though exempt from quality, yet, being 
desirous of creation, assumed the three qualities, and then separated 
from his spiritual essence three hypostases. From his I’ight side pro- 
ceeded Brahma, from his left Vishnu, and from his back Rudra ; and 
thus did that God produce three sons. Scarcely were they born, when 
they thus enquired : — ‘ O Lord ! who art thou? and who are weP’ 
Shiva replied: — ‘ You are my sons ; and I am your father, who have 
generated you for beneficial purposes, in a mysterious and ineffable 
manner.’ The sons said : — ‘ O Lord ! inform us what quality shall 
we each assume? and until what period shall we be subjected to its 

* Uttara Kliand, the chapter entitled Maiitrartlia. 

In the sixth volume of the Journal Asiatique, p. 8., M. Biirnoufj in consequence of 
the defectiveness of the manuscript at his disposal has inaccurately stated that this Piirari 
consists of two Khands only. But it contains six : viz. the Adi or Swarga, Bhumi^ Brahma^ 
Patala^ Skrishti, and Uttara / andj with exception of the Skanda, is by far the longest of all 
the Purans. Can le traite^ ouplutot Veloge^ de la flante sacree du lotus^ mentioned by M. Lan- 
gles as forming part of the contents of this Puran, be the Pushkara Mahatmiam^ or the 
legend respecting the celebrated temple and lake of P-mhlmra (now Pokur) near Ajmerej 
which occurs in the Shrishti Khand ; and which place received that name in consequence 
of Brahma having once dropped, by accident, from heaven, upon that spot, a -puslilcara^ 
or lotos ? 
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influence ? ’ Shiva replied : — ‘ As long as the universe endures, so 
long shall your existence last ; and, during that period, let each of you 
assume one of the three qualities, — Vishnu that of purity, Brahma 
that of impurity, and Rudra that of darkness.’ ” * 

From the Kurma Puran. 

Vishnu, in the form of the Kurma, addressing the Sages, and having 
explained the formation of the mundane egg, thus continues : - — “ In order 
to give completeness to this work, the Supreme Being, under the form 
of Brahma, having entered the egg, caused it to attain maturity ; and 
hence, from having been the first corporeal form, is Brahma named 
the primeval male ; and he, also, is the original cause of all things. 

. . . Thus have I explained to you, 0 Brahmans ! the mysterious form- 
ation of that egg, and you will hence perceive that it was the first 
form under which the Supreme Being manifested himself ; the next 
was that of Hiranyagarbha, who issued from that golden egg ; then, for 
the purpose of delivering the Vedas and creating the universe, he 
united himself to the quality of impurity, and appeared as the four- 
faced Brahma ; to preserve, likewise, these worlds, he has com- 
bined himself with the quality of purity, and assumed the form of 
Vishnu ; and at the end of time will that Supreme Being, uniting him- 
self to the quality of darkness, under the character of Rudra, destroy 
this universe. Thus there is but one omnipotent God, who, though 
devoid of affection and quality, yet invests himself with the three 
qualities, and appears under three forms, for the purposes of cre- 
ation, preservation, and destruction. At first he manifested himself as 
Hiranyagarbha, always existing, the first God, unproduced, eternal, of 
nature incomprehensible ; Brahma, the Lord of created beings, and 
hence named Prajapati; the greatest amongst the gods, and hence 
called Mahadeva ; the supreme Lord, and hence denominated Para- 
nieshwara. But why should I enter into a long description of this God, 
when this universe is a manifestation of his divine essence; and, 


* Patala Khand, the chapter entitled Bliamotpatti xaidJianam, 
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though appearing under different forms and names, he still remains the 
one sole, self-existent, and supreme God?” — Part I. chapter 4. 

The Kurma, addressing the Sages. — “ All was one tremendous ocean, 
in which Narayana, with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes, re- 
posing on Shesha, slumbered profoundly ; and while thus immersed in 
mysterious sleep, the thought of creation arose in his mind. Instant 
then, in divine and wondrous sport, a lotos sprang from his pure navel, 
expanding to the distance of a hundred yojans, refulgent as the young 
sun, blooming with sacred petals and filaments, and diffusing celestial 
fragrance ; and from this lotos, after a long time had elapsed, was pro- 
duced Brahma. Bewildered by illusion, he immediately approached 
the universal Lord, and, awatening himi with his hand, thus addressed 
him in gsntle accents : ~ ‘ In this tremendous, unpeopled, and dark- 
ness-involved ocean, why, O Lord ! dost thou repose, solitary and 
alone ? ’ Vishnu, smiling, replied in a voice loud as the clashing of 
clouds: — ‘O excellent being! Know that I am Narayana, the 
one God, the Lord of all things; and behold in me the creator of 
the universe, and the great father of all animated beings : but who art 
thou ? ’ Brahma replied : - — * I am Dhata, Vidhata, Swayambhu, 
Brahma, the origin of the Vedas.’ On hearing these words, Vishnu, 
by means mysterious, entered the body of Brahma, and within it 
beheld comprised the three worlds, with angels, demons, and men: 
and, having then issued from his mouth, Vishnu thus addressed 
Brahma: — ‘Now, O Lord ! enter within me, and behold there also 
the three worlds.’ Having heard this agreeable speech, Brahma im- 
mediately entered within Vishnu, and there viewed with wonder this 
universe, and all that it contains. But, while he wandered, contem- 
plating it, Vishnu closed the gates *, and Brahma could find no exit 
except through the stem of the lotos, from which he had been pro- 
duced ; and then, seated on its flower, he thus addressed Vishnu, in a 
voice loud as the clashing of clouds : — ‘ What, O Lord I hast thou, 
desirous of victory, now done? but I am the sole Omnipotent Being; 
there is no other than me, and no one therefore can overcome 

Tlie .five ..orifices of the body ; viz. the '. mon th^ .■ the , iiostrils j the eyeSg . the... ' ears^ and .. : 
the anus. 
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me.’ To pacify him, Vishnu thus replied in gentle words: — 
‘ 0 Brahma ! it was not through malice that I closed the gates, but 
merely through sport; for who can oppose Pitamaha, the God of gods ? 
but since thou hast been produced by me, thou shalt be considered as 
my son, and shalt be named the Lotos-born.’ Brahma replied: — - 
‘ There is but one God, the supreme Lord of all things ; how then 
can there be two, and Narayana and Brahma be each that Lord ? ’ 
Vishnu then said: — ‘ Who can acknowledge the supremacy of 
Brahma, when I alone am without beginning and end, and the sole 
Supreme Being ? Therefore, O Brahma ! seek protection from me.’ 
Pitamaha with anger thus replied : — ‘O Lord ! I know myself to 
be supreme, imperishable, the creator of the universe, the most excel- 
lent recipient ; and nowhere can there be found any other supreme 
God than me. Dispel, therefore, thy slumber, and know thyself.’ 
Having heard these angry words, Vishnu thus spoke : — ‘ O Brahma ! 
why art thou thus deceived by illusion ; and perceivest not the real 
truth, that I alone am the supreme Lord?’ 

“ To appease this contention, then appeared Shiva, the one God, 
with an eye in his forehead, adorned with matted locks, holding a 
trident, and refulgent as the sun. On beholding whom Brahma, 
bewildered by illusion, thus addressed Vishnu : — ‘ O Janardana ! 
who is that dark-coloured being, holding a trident, having three eyes, 
and diffusing such effulgence?’ Vishnu, having heard these words, 
looked to that bright lustre which irradiated the pure waters, and re- 
cognising Shiva, thus replied to Brahma ; — ‘ That is the great God of 
gods, shining in his own refulgence, eternal, without beginning or end, 
devoid of thought, the supreme Lord of the universe, Shankara, 
Shambu, Ishana, the sole and universal Spirit. He it is who creates, 
preserves, and destroys; and who, though his essence is one and 
undivided, yet pi’oduced thee from it, and gave to thee the Vedas; 
and who likewise originated me, and gave me various names.’ The 
mind of Brahma being thus enlightened by the words of Vishnu, 
they both sought the protection of their father Shiva, and with clasped 
hands addressed him in words of praise.” — Part I. chapter 9. 
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The accounts, also, of the origin of the three principal goddesses 
are equally discordant; as it wiH sufficiently appear from the follow- 
ing quotations : — 

From the Var aha Pur an. 

Brahma having come to Kailasa, Shiva thus addressed him : — “ Say 
quickly, O Brahma! what has now induced thee to come here?” 
Brahma replied, — “ There is a mighty named Andhaka, by 

whom all the angels having been distressed, they came to me to im- 
plore protection ; and I have hastened hither to inform you of their 
complaints.” Having thus spoken, Brahma looked at Shiva, and he 
in thought summoned Narayana. Instantly Vishnu stood between 
them ; and the three gods viewing each other with delight, from their 
three refulgent glances sprang into being a virgin of celestial loveliness, 
of hue cerulean like the petals of a blue lotos, and adorned with gems, 

who bashfully bowed before Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. They said, 

“ Who art thou ? O lovely one ! and why hast thou now appeared ? 
and why art thou distinguished by the three several colours of black, 
white, and red ?” She replied, — « From your glances was I produced; 
but do you not know your own omnipotent energies ? ” Brahma then 
praised her, and bestowed on her this blessing : — “ Thou shalt be 
named the goddess of the three times * the preserver of the universe; 
and under various other appellations shalt thou be worshipped, as thou 
shalt be the cause of accomplishing the desires of thy votaries. But, 
O goddess! divide thyself into three forms, according to the colours by 
which thou art distinguished.” On hearing these words, she divided 
herself into three forms of a white, a red, and a black colour. The 
white was Saraswati, of a lovely felicitous form, the source of wis- 
dom, and the co-operator with Brahma in creation; the red was 
Lakshmi, the beloved of Vishnu, who with him preserves the universe : 
the black was Parvati, endowed with many qualities, and the energy 
of Shiva, t 

* The morning, noon, and evening. 

- f The first chapter of the legend entitled Tri-Shaldi-^naliatmye. 
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From the Marhandeya Puran. 

The Rajah said, — “ Acquaint me, 0 lord ! with the true form and 
nature of that goddess, whose achievements you have just communi- 
cated to me. ”* The Sage replied, — “ O rajah,! this is a mysterious 
and ineffable subject ; but, on account of thy piety, I will in some 
measure explain it to thee. Know, then, that the origin of all things is 
Maha Lakshmi, who visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all that 
is : and her form is resplendent as molten gold, diffusing refulgence 
around ; while her four hands display a citron, a mace, a shield, and a 
goblet. Separating from herself the quality of darkness, she gave origin 
to a form black as night, with dreadful tusks and large eyes, four- 
armed, and holding a sword, a goblet, a head, and a shield, and 
adorned with a necklace of skulls; which is distinguished by the names 
of Maha Kali, Ekavira, Kala Rattri, and other similar appellations. 
Then, from the quality of purity residing in her own essence, she pro- 
duced a lovely form, lustrous as the moon, holding a rosary, a lotos, 
a vina, and a book ; which is known under the names of Maha Vani, 
Bharati, Vak, Saraswati, &c. Soon as they were formed, thus did 
Maha Lakshmi address Maha Kali and Saraswati : — ‘ Let us from 
our own forms produce twin deities.’ Having thus spoken, Maha 
Lakshmi generated a male and female ; the former named Brahma, and 
the latter Padma, Kamila, or Lakshmi : in the same manner Maha 
Kali produced Shiva and Saraswati ; and Saraswati likewise gene- 
rated Gauri and Vishnu, f Maha Lakshmi then gave in marriage 
Saraswati to Brahma, Gauri to Shiva, and Lakshmi to Vishnu; and, 
shortly after, Brahma and Saraswati produced the mundane egg, which 

* In the Devi Maliatmiam^ an analysis of which is contained in the fourth volume of the 
Journal Asiatique : but M. Burnouf^ not having the rest of this Purauj, has been misled 
by the equivocal term Devi^ and has, in consequence, erroneously ascribed this legend to 
Parvati. The first w^ords, however, of the chapter which immediately follows it are these : 
— The Rishi said, ^ I have thus related to you, O raja ! the most excellent legend, entitled 
the Devi Mahatmiam ; and it is in this manner that the goddess deludes the world, and 
thus through ignorance does the Maya of Vishnu continually operate.' ” 

f Of this passage, in order to render it perfectly intelligible, I have merely given the 
substance. . 
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was broken by Shiva and Gauri j and the universe therein formed is 
preserved by Vishnu and Lakshmi.” * 

From the Lainga Puran. 

Desirous of effecting the creation, Brahma performed a long and 
severe course of devotion ; but still did not in any degree succeed in 
accomplishing his wish. Hence, for a long period, did he suffer vex- 
ation and anger, till at length tear-drops flowed from his eyes, inflamed 
with passion; and from these sprang into being ghosts and goblins. 
On beholding his elder-born in such loathsome and dreadful forms, 
Brahma fainted away ; and from the breath which he then expired from 
his mouth appeared Rudra, half male and half female, and resplendent 
as the young sun. Then Rudra dividing himself, the male half he 
multiplied into eleven forms, and the female half became Uma ; 
from whom were produced Lakshmi, Durga, and Saraswati. — Part I. 
chap. 38. t 


The preceding quotations will, no doubt, evince the total erro- 
neousness of the opinion which has been hitherto entertained respecting 
the Hindu triad ; and which has been even sanctioned by Mr. Wilson, 
in his Sanscrit Dictionary, giving this as an explanation of the term 
Trimurti, — the united form of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, or the Hindu 
triad. But such a notion is perfectly unknown to the Hindus, and, 
though the expression e^o deva trimurti, one God but three forms, 
occurs repeatedly in the Upanishads and Purans ; still by the one God 
is invariably intended the Supreme Being, from whose essence pro- 
ceeded, in an ineffable manner, the three divine hypostases. J It is 

^ The chapter entitled Devimahatmel weiJcritekam. 

f For another account of the production of Saraswati and Lakshmi, contained in this 
Puran, seep. 20 L 

J With respect to the figures, which have been supposed to represent the trimurti in the 
sense to wdiich I object, I have not been able to obtain any information. But in neither the 
passages descriptive of the forms of the Hindu deities which are contained in the Matsya 
and Agni Purans, nor in any other Sanscrit work on this subject, is there any mention of 
such a figure. 
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in this z-espect that the Indian triad differs so i-adically from the 
Christian Trinity ; for a TnmVy m is a conception altogether unin- 
telligible to the Hindus, who, indeed, ascribe to the Supreme Being the 
power of raultiplying himself into as many forms as he pleases ; but 
each of these forms, they maintain, has a distinct and independent 
existence. In the present state, however, of the Hindu religion, in 
which either Vishnu or Shiva is considered as the one God, a greater 
apparent similarity exists between this triad and the Trinity when pecu- 
liar functions ai’e ascribed to each of its divine pei'sons : foi', supposing 
Shiva to be the Supreme Being, he would thus i-epresent the Father; 
Vishnu would become the Son, the Saviour and Preserver.; and Brahma 
would resemble the Holy Ghost, by whom the creation was effected. 
But it seems that in all systems of religion, except the Christian and 
Mohammedan, it has been a universal and invariable tenet, that the 
Supreme Being does not exercise his power directly, but always through 
the intervention of subordinate spirits : and a similar belief appeal's to 
prevail in many of the religious opinions of the Christians, particularly 
of the Koman Catholics ; since, according to these, a character is 
ascribed to God the Father, which differs not materially from that 
attributed to Parahrahm by the Hindus. * 

It will also be observed that, in the Hindu I’eligion, though the 
triad of gods has hithei'to alone attracted notice, yet the triad of god- 
desses is equally I'emai'kable. But I find it impossible to form any 
satisfactoi’y opinion respecting the pi'inciples or process of reasoning 
from which so singular a tenet could have oi'iginated. It seems, how- 
ever, to flow necessarily from that pei’suasion which men entertained, 
that action was inconsistent with the felicity of the Supreme Being ; and 

* The following remarks of Hume, in his account of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
will probably recur to the recollection of the reader : — The devotion to him (Thomas a 
Becket) had quite effaced in that place the adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the 
Virgin. At God’s altar, for instance, there were offered in one year three pounds, two shil- 
lings, and sixpence; at the Virgin’s, sixty-three pounds, five shillings, and sixpence ; at St. 
Thomas’s, eight hundred and thirty-two pounds, twelve shillings, and threepence. But next 
year the disproportion was still greater : there not a jpe7i7vy offered at God’s^ altar ; the 
Virgin’s gained only four pounds, one shilling, and eightpence; but St. Thomas had got for 
his share nine hundred and fifty-four pounds, six shillings and threepence.” — Hist07y of' 
England^ vol.iv. p. 181 . 
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that, consequently, an intermediate agent was requisite for giving effect 
to his power. Still the difficulty recurs, why this agent should have 
been impersonified under a female form, and energy attributed to that 
sex which has been universally considered as a passive recipient. But 
in popular mythology neither Saras wati nor Lakshmi appears to be 
considered of much consequence ; as Parvati or Devi, under her several 
forms, has become the great object of worship. The particular cha- 
racters, however, and attributes of these goddesses will be explained in 
a following chapter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE COSMOGONY OF THE HINDUS. 

If the illusive appearances, of which this universe is supposed to 
consist, are merely effects produced hj Maya (or the impersonified 
energy of the Supreme Being), and if their continuing manifest depends 
on Mayd^B exerting an independent power ; it must necessarily follow 
that no other agents can be required for the organisation, the preserv- 
ation, and destruction of this universe. With this spiritual system, 
therefore, a material generation of the world would seem to be perfectly 
incompatible ; and yet in the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Purans, 
the manner in which the process of creation is described most incontest- 
ably admits the existence of matter and of individuated substances. In 
the two preceding chapters, however, I have endeavoured to explain as 
clearly as possible the nature of wh^t may be termed the Hindu 
theology ; and in perusing the following remarks and quotations, it 
will be remembered that, though the system described in them is 
decidedly material, still the Hindus firmly believe that there is in 
reality no other entity than one sole, self-existent, eternal, and indivi- 
sible Spirit. 

It .will also be observed, that the formation and economy of this 
universe depend not on the three divine hypostases ; and that the 
peculiar attributes ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva are never 
exemplified by their actions j for in all the sacred books of the Hindus 
it is the Supreme Being who is uniformly represented as being the 
primary cause of creation, and the sole originator of the elementary 
atoms and qualities, from the reciprocal action and combination of 
which all things were produced. But the Hindus, at the same time, 
conceive that these elements and qualities could not of themselves have 
so combined together as to give form and arrangement to this universe ; 
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and that a superior power was therefore requisite for producing this 
effect. Power, however, as they maintain, can be exerted solely by a 
corporeal being; and hence the only variance that occurs in the 
accounts of the cosmogony proceeds from the character of the primeval 
male being ascribed to either Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva. The energy, 
also, of the male is supposed to be inoperative, until it is excited into 
action by the passive qualities of the female : for Mr. Paterson has 
correctly remarked that the Hindus assert that the dissolution and 
destruction of bodies were not real with respect to matter, which was 
indestructible in itself, although its modifications were in a constant 
succession of mutation ; that the power which continually operates 
these changes must necessarily unite in itself the attributes of creation 
and apparent destruction ; that this power and matter are two distinct 
and coexistent principles in nature ; the one agent, the other patient ; 
the one male, the other female ; and that creation was the mystic 
effect of the union of these two principles.* The principles are named 
Purusha and Prakriti-, but their influence in effecting creation is 
restricted to the producing and maturing the celebrated mundane egg, 
in which the exemplars of this universe and all that it contains, were 
first formed and elaborated. This subject, however, will be best ex- 
plained by the following quotations : — 

From the Fadma Pur an. 

Suta thus addi'essed the Sages : — “ The universe and all created 
things having been annihilated, there existed nothing except him who 
is named Brahm, the sole cause of manifestation, self-existent, eternal, 
devoid of passion and quality, immaculate, enjoying ineffable felicity, 
the adored by those who desire beatitude, omniscient, supreme, and 
all-pervading. That Being, knowing that the time of creation had 
arrived, effected a change in his own essence, whence proceeded 
Prakriti, intellect, and the three qualities of purity, impurity, and 
darkness. From the three qualities agitated by Prakriti were pro- 
duced the five elementary atoms ; and, in the same mannei’, from 
intellect was generated ahankar (consciousness of individual existence) ; 


Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p, 53. 
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and from these atoms combining with the three qualities, and undergo- 
ing the requisite permutations, were originated the five senses,— heating, 
sight, touch, smell, and taste, — with their respective organs, and also 
ether, fire, air, water, and earth. Such, O sages ! were the original 
elements of things ; but, though each of them had distinct powers, yet 
until they were duly combined together it was impossible to produce 
this universe and animated beings ; and therefore it was requisite to 
adopt other means than fortuitous chance, for giving them appropriate 
combination and symmetrical arrangement. For this purpose Purusha 
and Prakriti gave origin to an egg, in which these elements were 
enclosed ; and this floating like a bubble on the abyss of waters, under 
the influence of the Supreme Being, gradually increased in size untirit 
acquired maturity ; and then the Supreme Being without beginning or 
end issued from it, for the purpose of creation, in a visible and corpo- 
real form as Vishnu.” — Swarga Khand, chap. 2. 

From the Brahma Vaivarta Puran. 

Krishna, addressing Radha.* — “ Listen, O goddess ! and I will 
explain to thee the mysterious and difficultly comprehended nature of 
supporting and being supported. For behold, 0 lovely one ! this 
universe, and thou wilt perceive that all things depend on their pos- 
sessing the property of supporting and being supported: since the 
blossom supports the fruit, and the branch supports both ; the trunk 
supports the branch ; the root, the trunk ; the earth, the root j Shesha, 
the earth ; the tortoise, Shesha ; the air, the tortoise ; I support the air ; 
and thou, essence of my essence, supportest me. In thee I subsist as 
thou art Shakti, Prakriti, the supreme goddess, the aggregate and 
source of all things. Thy body is the supporter of the three qualities ; 
and thy soul am I, of myself inoperative, but with thee active. From 
man proceeds seed, and from seed progeny ; and thus from Prakriti, 

* In this Puran Krishna is represented as the Supreme Being, and Radha as his 
enei’gy ; and though this opinion is not prevalent among the Hindus, yet the following 
description of Purusha and Prakriti correspond exactly with what is found on the same 
subject in other Sanscrit works. 
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operated upon by me, are generated all things. Withouttlie soul, where 
is the body ? and, without the body, where is the soul ? and, without 
us, how could existence have a beginning ? There is not any distinction, 
O Radha ! between us two, who are the seeds of this universe: for, 
where the soul is, there is the body ; nor are they disjoined, but 
coexist, as whiteness in milk, burning in fire, smell in earth, and cold- 
ness in water ; and in the same manner do I exist in thee, and thou in 
me. Without me thou art lifeless, and inactive am I without thee. 
Without thee, O lovely one ! I am certainly not sufficient to produce 
creation; for, without clay, how can the potter make a vessel? and 
without gold, how can the goldsmith prepare an ornament? ” — Krishna- 
jmina Khand, chap. 6. 

From the Skanda Puran. 

Skanda thus replied to Agastya : — “ Of depth mysterious is the 
question which thou hast now asked ; but I will explain to thee the 
subject in the same manner as Shiva formerly communicated it to 
Parvati, the mother of the universe. ‘ At the time when all things,’ 
then, said Shiva, ‘ movable and immovable were annihilated, a unir 
vei'sal darkness reigned ; and neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor 
planets, existed ; nor day, nor night, nor ether, fire, air, water, and earth. 
Nature remained unanimated, and the heaven was devoid of radiance ; 
and sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch wei’e become powerless. 
In midst of this darkness, impenetrable to a needle’s point, Brahm, the 
sole-existing essence, immaterial, indescribable, devoid of dimensions, 
infinite, imperishable, reposed. That Being not subject to action or 
passion, exempt from qualities, without beginning and end, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, becoming apprehensive, said is; and, displeased with 
his solitariness, a wish for duality arising in his mind, he, though 
devoid of form, in sport imagined a form ; and instant was produced 
from his own essence one possessed of all divinity, the universal form,, 
the universal cause, the universal object of sacrifice and adoration, 
immaculate, and resplendent in beauty ; and then Brahm became again 
invisible. That form, O my beloved ! am I, whom sages name the 
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lord of priority and posteriority ; and from mine was thy immortal body 
framed. Thee wise men name Pradhan, PrakritI, Maya, the most 
excellent possessor of the three qualities, the universal mother, and the 
cause of all mutations.”’ Skanda added, “ Hence that god, Shiva, from 
having been the primeval male, is named Purusha, and his energy 
Prakriti.” — Kashi Khandy Part I. chap. 26. 

From the Vam Puran. 

Suta thus addressed the Sages : The invisible and eternal cause 

of all things, the source of entity and nonentity , men acquainted with 
truth name Prakriti or Pradhan ; and him who is devoid of senses, self- 
existent, immovable, imperishable, eternal, self-sufficing, the invisible 
and wonderful body of all things, they name Parabrahm. That incom- 
prehensible JBeing, without beginning or end, devoid of form and 
quality, first appeared corporeally as Brahma ; for until then his divine 
essence remained immersed in profound darkness, and the three qua- 
lities had not yet originated ; but when the time for ci-eation arrived, 
then, by the will of the Supreme Being, these qualities becoming 
operative from the quality of purity residing in Prakriti, was intellect 
produced, and from intellect sprang mind and understanding. God, 
also, desirous of creation, gave rise to the elementary atoms, in order 

that this universe might consist of different forms and properties 

Thus were formed the seven primary causes of things, viz., intellect, 
consciousness, and the five elementary atoms ; but these, disunited and 
uncombined, were unable to produce this world and animated beings. 
The supreme Spirit, therefore, caused Purusha and Prakriti to produce 
an egg, into which these elements entered ; and this for a long time 
floated like a bubble on the wide abyss of waters, until, by the divine 
will, it acquired maturity ; for that egg did the supreme Spirit, who is 
named Brahm, vivify ; and, having assumed a corporeal form, issue from 
it as Brahma, who, being the first man, is hence named the primeval 
male. Hence sprang into existence Hiranyagarbha, Brahma adorned 
with four countenances, the original creator of all things.” * 

* In my copy of this Puran, neither the dmsions nor the chapters are titled or num- 
bered ; but this quotation will be found near the commencement. 
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The being who thus issued from the mundane egg under a cor- 
poreal form, with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes is also named 
Vimj, or Vwat Purusha. With respect to whom Mr. Colebrooke has 
remarked, — “The notion of Viraj dividing his own substance into 
male and female occurs in more than one Puran ; so does that of an 
incestuous marriage and intercourse of the first Menu with his daugh- 
ter Shatarupa ; and the commentators on the Upanishad understand the 
legend to be alluded to in this place. But the Institutes ascribed to 
Menu, make Viraj to be the issue of such a separation of persons, and 
Menu himself to be his offspring. There is, indeed, as the reader may 
observe from the passages cited in the present essay, much disagreement 
and consequent confusion in the gradations of persons interposed by 
Hindu theology between the Supreme Being and the created world.”'-*^ 
In no Puran, however, have I observed Shatarupa to be described as 
the daughter of Menu ; nor have I perceived any discordancy in the 
account of the formation of the mundane egg, which is so uniformly 
given in all Sanscrit works ; for Viraj is, in fact, the Supreme Being 
under a corporeal form, as the primeval male; and in the same manner 
as that character is ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, so does each of 
them respectively become Viraj. But it is particularly as a personifi- 
cation of the universe, the manifested form of the one supreme and 
invisible God, that Viraj is considered ; and its different parts are 
therefore described as being nothing more than the different members 
of Viraj. His character, however, and the primary process of creation, 
will be fully understood from the following extract : — 

From the BJiagavat. 

Brahma, addressing Narada. — “ When the time for creation arrived 
the lord of Maya, having spontaneously conceived the desire of mul- 
tiplying himself, assumed time and action as his own nature. Then in 
time, by the will of the Supreme Being, was intellect produced from 
his divine essence, invested with the thi-ee qualities ; and, from intellect, 
consciousness. From the predominance, also, of one of the three quali- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 426'. 

P P 2 ; 
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ties proceed matter and the capacity of action and of knowledge ; and 
from these qualities, united with intellect and consciousness, originate 
three powers : for the predominance of the quality of darkness pro- 
duces material energy ; of impurity, active energy j and of purity, intel- 
lectual energy. From the material energy, likewise, and the five 
elementary atoms produced from it, originated, first, the ether, the 
essential element of which is sound ; from the ether, a change taking 
place, proceeded air, possessing the property of touch ; from air, a 
change taking place, sprang luminousness, the property of which is 
sight ; from luminousness, a change taking place, was produced water, 
having the property of taste ; and from water, a change taking place, 
originated earth, possessing the property of smell. In the same man- 
ner, from the active energy proceeded the ten organs* and the vital 
breath ; and from the intellectual energy the ten gods, who preside 
over the five senses, and their organs, viz. Dish, Vata, Arka, Pracheta, 
Aslminau, VaJmi, Chandra, Upendra, Mitra, and Ka ; and also under- 
standing. But unless all these various elements had been combined, 
creation could not have taken place ; and, therefore, they were collected 
together in one vast egg by the power of God, who thus gave origin to 
existence and non-existence, 

“ In that egg, floating on the abyss of primeval waters, did the Su- 
preme Being dwell for a thousand Yugs ; and having at length vivified 
the inanimate elements, he, dividing that egg, issued forth as the pri- 
meval male, with a thousand heads and a thousand countenances. 
Of the body and limbs of this male wise men believe that this 
universe is formed ; the upper part of his body constituting the seven 
superior worlds, and the lower part the seven inferior worlds : for 
Burlok is situated in his feet, Buwarlok in his navel, Srcarlok in his 
heart, Malmdok in his breast, Janalok in his neck, Tapalok in his 
eyes, Satyalok in his head, JifaZam in his hips, Fito/am in his thighs, 
Sutalam in his knees, Talatam in his legs, Mahatalam in his ancles, in 
the upper part of his feet Resatalam, and in the soles Patalam. His 
voice is fire, his mouth the source of the Vedas and sacred hymns, his 

* They are here enumerated, viz. the five organs of the senses, the voice, tlie hands, 
tlie feet, the virile organ of generation, and the anus. 
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tongue the origin of taste, his breath of air, his nostrils of smell, his 
eyes of sight, his ears of audibility, his body the substance of all things, 
and his skin the cause of tangibility. The hairs of his body ai’e trees 
and plants, of his head the clouds, of his beard lightning, and his nails 
are rocks: his arms the origin of the protectors of those who observe 
the divine ordinances; for from his mouth was produced the Brahman, 
from his arms the Kshattrya, from his breast the Vaishya, and from his 
feet the Shudra. His step traverses the three worlds, and his feet are 
the asylum of devout men, who seek for beatitude ; his seed water ; his 
virile organ the source of generation ; his back and posterior parts 
injustice, shedding of blood, deeds of darkness, hell, and damnation ; 
his veins the rivers ; his bones the mountains ; his belly the source of 
existence and non-existence; and his heart of intellect. His divine 
spirit is the origin of virtue, truth, and knowledge ; of myself, and 
Shiva, and thy elder brothers; of the Suras and Asuras, mankind, 
birds, beasts, serpents, and reptiles ; of the Gandharvas, Apsaras, 
Yakshas, Bhutas, Uragas, the Pitaras, Siddhas, Vidhiadharas, Charanas, 
and all animated beings in air or water ; and of all inanimate things 
in heaven or on earth, as trees and plants, the sun, planets, stars, 
thunder, and lightning. 

“ Thus the primeval male, who is all that is, or was, or shall be, of 
whose essence this universe consists, compressed into a small space 
his infinite form, and appeared as Viraj, diffusing, like the sun, splen- 
dour around. From a lotos, also, sprung from his navel, did! derive 
my existence ; but I could then find nothing for sacrifice, except the 
members of that primeval male : and with these, therefore, I prepared 
the holy grass, the altar, the oblations, and the victim ; and offered up as a 
propitiatory sacrifice that god, under the form of Viraj, who thus became 
the primeval victim. This is the same visible and invisible victim, 
which has been at stated times sacrificed by the gods, by thy brothers 
the Rajapatis, by the Manus, by holy sages, and by the Asuras ; that 
Narayana, who, himself devoid of quality, illusively assumed the three 
qualities for the purpose of manifesting this universe, and who displays 
a threefold power ; for when united to me he creates, to Vishnu he 
preserves, and to Shiva he destroys. Thus have I, my dear son. 
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answered thy enquiries, because there is no other cause, nor ever will 
be, of entity and nonentity, than Narayana, the sole, self-existent 
God.”— ^ Skand II. chap. 5 and 6. 

In the last quotation it will be observed, that the diflPerent parts of 
the universe are described as situated in dilFerent parts of the undi- 
vided form of Viraj : but in the Vedas, and in the quotation from the 
Padma Puran inserted in page 204., the formation of the universe is 
ascribed to the immolation of Viraj, from whose dismembered limbs its 
apparently component parts were formed. The same circumstance, 
also, seems to be implied in the following passage of the Bhagavat ; 
for the author, having in the preceding book described the primeval 
sacrifice, which, of course, took place with the freewill and consent of 
the Supreme Being, under the form of Vii’aj, may have thought it 
unnecessary to advert to it again ; — 

“ The Supreme Beingshaving dwelt for myriads of years within the 
mundane egg, at length issued forth as Viraj j and, for the purpose of 
framing this universe and all that belongs to this system, divided him- 
self, of his own freewill, into a variety of parts. Now listen, while I 
enumerate the different shrines which were occupied by portions of his 
divine substance. Plis mouth and thfe effulgence of his countenance 
became speech and Agni j bis tongue and palate, taste and Varuna ; his 
nostrils, smell and the Ashwinau: his eyes, sight and the sun; his 
skin, touch and Vain; his ears, hearing and space; the hair of his 
body, trees, and plants, and irritability; his virile organ, the cause of 
generation ; and his seed, the pleasure of sexual intercourse ; his pos- 
terior pai'ts, natural evacuation and Mitra ; his hands, the power of 
action and Tndra; his feet, the power of motion and Vishnu ; his mind, 
imagination and Chandra ; his soul, understanding and Brihaspati ; his 
consciousness, self-sufficiency and self-confidence ; his purity, intellect 
and knowledge ; his head, the heaven ; his feet, the earth ; and his 
navel, the interambient ether. Those, therefore, in whom the quality 
of purity predominates, inhabit heaven, the symbol of Vishnu ; those 
endued with impurity abide on the earth, the symbol of Brahma; and 
those under the influence of the quality of darkness people the inter- 
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ambient ether, the symbol of Rudra. From the divine words, also, 
repeated by his mouth, was produced the Brahman, who is thence the 
chief of the four castes and the preceptor of men ; from his protecting 
arms the Kshattrya, who is therefore the protector of the other castes ; 
from his breast the seat of life, the Vaishya, and hence his duty is to 
provide the necessaries of life; and, from his feet, the Shudra, whose 
duty is to obey the other three castes.” — ■ Skand III. chap. 6. 

But in the Institutes of Menu it is said, chap. i. verses 12, 13. — 
“ In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the creation, 
at the close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to divide 
itself, and from its two divisions he formed the heaven above and the 
earth beneath ; in the midst he placed the subtle ether, the eight 
regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters.” A similar account 
occurs in the Purans ; as, for instance, in the following passage in the 
Matsya Puran : — “ Narayana, the self-existent, being desirous of cre- 
ating, from his own divine substance, a multiform universe, first created 
the abyss of waters, and placed in it an excellent seed, which became, 
in the course of myriads of years, an immense golden egg, refulgent as 
a thousand suns. Into this egg the self-existent of himself entered, 
and, having pervaded it with his divine power, at length divided it, 
and issued forth as the primeval male. He then formed, from the 
two parts of the shell of this egg, the heaven and the earth; from the 
white, the ether; and from the yolk, Meru, the chief of mountains.” 

Such are the accounts given of the primary formation of this 
universe, and its duration is thus calculated : — 4,320,000 years of mortals 
form an age of the gods, which period is divided into four ages of 
mortals : viz., the Krita or Satya Yug, consisting of 1,728,000 years ; 
the Treta, of 1,296,000; the Dw’apara, of 864,000; and the Kali, of 
432,000. One thousand such ages of the gods constitute a kalpa, 
which thus consists of 432,000,000 years of mortals : a kalpa forms a 
day of Brahma ; and, his night* being of the same duration, his year 

* The night of Brahma, though it endures for the same period, is not named a kalpa, 
because time and its divisions have not then existence : but, in fact, the year of Brahma 
consists of a period equivalent to 720 kalpas. 
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will consequently consist of thirty-one billion one hundred and four 
thousand million years of mortals ; and the life of Brahma endures for 
one hundred of such years ; at the termination of which inconceivable 
period takes place the Prakriti Pralaya, or the complete destruction of 
the universe, which reduces all things to nonentity : but previously to 
this total annihilation, a disorganisation of the universe takes place at 
the end of each kalpa, in consequence of Brahma going to sleep during 
the night of his day ; and this is named a JSfaimittika Pralaya. The 
nature, however, of these Pralayas* will be best understood from the 
following passages : — 

From the Bhagavat. 

Shuka, addressing PariksMt. — “ Hear, O king ! while I explain 
the kinds of destruction to which this universe is subject. A thousand 


Sir W. Jones has, therefore, correctly remarked, — ‘^VTlie aggregate of their four ages 
they call a divine age ; and believe that, in every thousand such ages, or in every day of 
Brahma, fourteen Menus are successively invested by him with the sovereignty of the earth : 
each Menu, they suppose, transmits his empire to his sons and grandsons during a period of 
seventy-one divine ages; and such a period they name 2 i mafPmantara t but, since fourteen 
multiplied by seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must conclude that six divine ages 
are allowed for intervals between the mawmantai^as^ or for the twilight of Brahma's day. 
Thnrty such days, or kaljpas^ constitute, in their opinion, a month of Brahma; twelve such 
months, one of his years; and an hundred such years, his age; of which age they assert 
that fifty years have elapsed. We are now, then (in A. D. 1788), according to the Hindus, 
in the first day, or Jcalpa^ of the first month of the fifty-first year of Brahma's age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh inanwantara ; of w^hich divine age the three first 

human ages have passed, and four thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth," 

Sir W. Jones's Works^ vol. i, p, 285. 

* It requires, however, to be remarked, that the Pralaya is of three kinds : viz, accord- 
ing to the general opinion, nitya, or daily, that is, when man falls into sound sleep at night; 
naimittika^ occasioned by Brahma's sinking into repose at the end of each kalpa ; and 
frakritika, when all things are reduced to nonentity. But, according to the account con- 
tained in the Vaiu and Brahma Purans, the yiitya is omitted, and the third is named aty- 
antika, or final beatitude, proceeding from identification witlj|1^he Supreme Spirit, In the 
seventh chapter, however, of the first part of the Vishnu Puran, it is said that the naimittika, 
prakritika, atyantiJca, and 7iitya, are the four kinds of pralaya to which created things are 
subject. The naimittika takes place when Brahma slumbers; ^^prakritika when this uni- 
verse returns to its original nature ; atyantiha proceeds from divine knowledge, and conse- 
quent identification with the supreme Spirit; and nitya is the extinction of life, like the 
extinction of a lamp, in sleep at night. 
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maha yugs* form a day of Brahma and are named a kalpa, during 
which period fourteen Manus are successively the lords of this world. 
At the termination of a kalpa the night of Brahma takes place, when 
the three worlds are destroyed ; and this desti'uction is named the 
Naimittika Pralaya. Then the creator, having resumed all things into 
his divine essence, reposes on his serpent couch. But when the two 
halves f of Brahma’s life are expired, then will take place the 
Pralcritiha Pralaya^ and intellect, consciousness, the five elements, and 
the whole of this system will be annihilated. Rain shall pour upon 
this earth for a hundred years, and for want of food famished men and 
animals shall devour each other, and mankind shall thus graduallv 
perish. The sun wfith terrific beams shall drink up the sea and the 
waters of the earth, and by fire aided by a violent wind shall a uni- 
versal conflagration reduce the world to vacuum. Above, below, on 
every side, 'the glowing rays of the sun and fire shall burn up this 
universe like a ball of cow-dung, and for more than a hundred years 
shall a strong wind involve the sky in smoky darkness. Then from a 
multitude of variegated clouds shall pour, for a hundred years, with 
tremendous sounds, torrents of rain, until that vacuum becomes a vast 
abyss of waters ; then earth and its property of smell shall be devoured 
by water; water and its property of taste by luminousness [fire]; 
luminousness and its property of sight by wind [air] ; air and its pro- 
perty of touch by the ether ; and the ether and the five elements 
absorbed in the quality of darkness. In the same manner the organs, 
faculties, and gods, produced from the active and intellectual energies, 
shall be absorbed in the qualities of impurity and purity. Intellect 
shall devour consciousness ; and Prakriti, intellect ; and the three 
qualities and Prakriti shall be absorbed in the Supreme Spirit. Time 
shall cease, and nothing exist except him who is without beginning or 
end, invisible, incorporeal, and the sole eternal cause.” — Skand XII. 
chap.;4. 

^ A 7nalia yug is tlie aggregate of the four yugs. 

f Though the term yarardlm is applied to the two di^^isions of Brahmans life, it does not 
properly signify half ; but is the name of the utmost term in notation known to the Hindus, 
which extends to eighteen places only; and consequently a pararclha is equal to one hun- 
dred thousand billions. (See Dr. John Taylor’s Translation of the Lilaw-ati, parti, chap. 1.) 
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From the Mtsya Puran. 

Vishnu, in the form of a fish, addresses Satyavrata Manu. — “ O son 
of Ravi ! the Satya Yug consisted of four thousand divine years*, and 
the twiliffhts at its commencement and conclusion of the same number 
of hundreds. During this period Justice f [in the form of a bull] stood 
on four feet, and Injustice on one, and men adhered to virtue, religion, 
and their respective duties. Brahmans wei*e assiduous in the ob- 
servance of the divine precepts, kings duly attended to the proper 
discharge of their legal functions, Vaishyas pursued agriculture, and 
Shudras practised obedience. Then purity, truth, and virtue flourished, 
and this age received its name from the pure and virtuous conduct of 
mankind. TheTreta Yug and its twilights consisted of three thousand 
six hundred divine years, and during it Justice stood on three feet and 
Injustice on two ; then truth and virtue were diminished by one third, 
and the ambition of belonging to a higher caste began to introduce 
confusion among the castes, and impaired the strict observance of 
religious rites and duties. The Dwapar Yug and its twilights consisted 
of two thousand four hundred divine years, and during it Justice stood 


The duration of Brahma’s life, therefore, is two hundred thousand billions of years ; but 
this computation does not agree with the one deduced from a calculation of kalpas given in 
a preceding page. The cause, however, of this difference cannot be ascertained, because it 
is no where mentioned of what kind of years the parardha^ as applied to Brahma’s life, 
consists* 

A year of the gods consists of 360 years of mortals. 

f The Sanscrit term is not adequately translated by the word justice: nor is 

there any single word in English which would properly convey its meaning; for it 
implies the correct performance of such civil, moral, and religious duties, as are pre- 
scribed by the Hindu religion to each individual, according to his caste and situation 
in life. 

The origin of this impersonification is thus related in the Varaha Puran : — As 
Brahma was reflecting on the manner in which the beings whom he had created might be 
preserved, a form in the shape of a white bull issued from his right side ; and Brahma thus 
addressed it: — ^ Do thou protect my creatures, O excellent one ! for wdiich purpose thou 
shalt stand in the Krita Yug on four feet ; in the Treta on three, in the Dwapar on two, and 
in the Kali on one. Thy four feet shall be celebrated as wealth, observance of the institu- 
tions of caste, acts of devotion, and virtue ; thy three horns as the three vedas ; and thy tw'o 
heads as the beginning and end of Om.’ ” 
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on two feet and Injustice on three : then the minds of men were intent 
on riches, and deeds of impurity prevailed ; offspring was produced 
from unlawful connections, the wickedness of the Kali Yug commenced, 
and virtue and religious observances were disregarded. To the Dwapar 
succeeded the Kali Yug, which, y^ith its twilights, lasted for one thou- 
sand two hundred divine years ; and during it Justice stood on one 
foot and Injustice on four; then through lust deeds of darkness 
became general, and purity, truth, virtue, devotion, and religion no 
longer existed ; selfishness dissevered the bonds of affection ; Brahmans 
performed the acts of Shudi-as, and the duties incumbent on each caste 
were contemned, and ignorance and misery prevailed.* 

“ Thus one thousand of these four yugs with their twilights com- 
pleted a day of Brahma, and then the Supreme Being, beholding that 
this universe was ripe for destruction, appeared as Hara for the purpose 
of effecting it. Instant from his eye proceeded a flame which spread 
a universal conflagration, while mighty tempests raged and horrid 
clouds poured down torrents of rain. Narayana, also, infusing himself 
into the sun; dried up the sea, the rivers, and the waters of the 
earth. At that time the most excellent of males attracted into his 
own essence the immortals, all corporeal forms, the five elements, the 
vital breath, and the organs of the five senses, which last found a place 
in his tongue, ears, eyes, nostrils, and skin. The divine Maya which 
gave apparent form to this universe was annihilated, and mind, intel- 
lect, and soul were absorbed into the most excellent spirit of Narayana. 
But, when the universe had thus been reduced to ashes, the Supreme 
Being poured down torrents of rain from the sky, and the vacuum 
became one mighty ocean of water, resembling milk ; and, except that 
ocean, all entity had become non-existent. The sun, the wind, the 
ether, the sea, and all things corporeal and incorporeal, were absorbed 
into his divine essence ; and, the universe being consumed, the eternal 
and omnipotent God, having assumed an ancient form, reposed my ste- 

* It is to be remarked that, in describing the duration of these yugs^ the past tense is 
here used ; which necessarily implies that, at least, one destruction and renovation of the 
universe was supposed to have taken place previously to that deluge from which Satyavrata 
was preserved* : 


G: Gr ^ 
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riously for myriads of ages upon the surface of that ocean. But no 
one is capable of knowing whether that being was then visible or 
invisible, or what the holy name of that person was; or what the 
cause of his mysterious slumber. Nor can any one tell how long he 
thus reposed until he conceived the thought of acting ; for no one saw 
him, no one approached him, and none can penetrate the mystery of 
his real essence.” * 

From the Vaiu Puran. 

Suta, addressing the Sages.— At the end of one thousand maha 
yugs, and fourteen manwantaras takes, place the universal conflagration. 
Then the immortals, the pitara, ihe divine sages, the Manus,, and those 
who have observed the duties prescribed for the four castes and the four 
orders repair to Maharlok, where those of least virtue remain; but 
such as more distinguished for their religious purity proceed, according 
to the degrees of it, either to Janalok, or Tapalok, or Satyalok. f When 
arrived in the last of these heavens, the blessed spirits become in form 
the same as Brahma, and along with him enjoy eternal happiness ; nor 
are they again subject to mortal birth : but those who have remained 
in the other heavens, according to the nature and degree of the sins 
committed by them which are still unexpiated, again assume, on the 
renovation of the universe, the corporeal forms of gods, of demons, of 
Brahmans, Kshattryas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, of beasts and birds, or 
of serpents and reptiles. These will continue to inhabit the three 
worlds for one thousand maha yugs, and then will the universe be again 
destroyed, and the vacuum filled up by one mighty ocean. Thus, dur- 
ing a night of Brahma, for one thousand maha yugs shall the three 
worlds be submerged in water, and a universal darkness reign. Then 
shall Brahma again desire to create, and for that purpose shall he 

* The second and third chapters of the legend entitled Padmodhham Pradurhhmsea. 

f It is to be observed that, in the Naimittika Pralaya, or occasional destruction of the 
universe, these four superior heavens remain unaffected, and that the other ten worlds are 
merely covered by the deluge ; but all animated and inanimated things are consumed by the 
genei'al conflagration. 

The Satyahk is the residence of Brahma, and it is, therefore, sometimes named 
Bralimalok. 
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become manifest as the primeval male, with a thousand heads, a thou- 
sand ejes, a thousand arms, and a thousand feet, and with a form 
resplendent as burnished gold.” * 

At the primary creation of this universe, and at its reorganisation 
after those periodical destructions, the process by which all things 
animate and inanimate were produced is described in precisely the 
same manner. In the latter case, however, the four superior worlds 
I'emain unaffected, and the ten lower worlds are merely overwhelmed 
by a deluge, but not disorganised : but by what means the vast abyss 
of waters disappears on the renovation of the universe I have no where 
found explained; though it is generally supposed that it is dried up by 
the sun, in the same manner as the waters were when the Naimittika 
Pralaya commenced. In order, however, to give a satisfactory account 
of this latter stage of the cosmogony, I must be allowed to produce 
a rather long quotation. 

From the Phagcmaf. 

Maiireya, addressingVidura. — “ Krita, Treta, Dwapar, and Kali are 
the names of the four yugs, which, with the twilights at the commence- 
ment and close of each, consist of 12,000 divine years, and are respec- 
tively composed of 4,000, 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 divine years, and each 
of their two twilights consist of the same number of hundreds of divine 
years. In the same proportion, the bull of justice is during them gra- 
dually deprived of his feet, and that of injustice acquires them. One 
thousand of these four yugs added together is named a day of Brahma, 
and then his night takes place, in which he slumbers for the same 
space of time ; and, at the conclusion of this night, will creation again 
take place, and the fourteeii AIanus will again successively, each for one 
Manwantara^ rule over the thi’ee worlds during one day of the lord. 
Thus are the different races of immortals, divine sages, kings, men, and 
all other created things renewed in each day of Brahma; and in each 
does the omnipotent Vishnu, assuming different forms, protect the 

* The above quotation is not translated literally, but merely the substance of the oi iginsil 
given. It will be found near the commencement of this Puran, and is sufficiently indicated 
by the first sentence. 
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universe: but soon as each day expires, the Supreme Being surround- 
ing himself with darkness remains in tranquillity and in the gloom of 
night ; the three worlds unirradiated by sun or moon disappear ; and, 
while the universal conflagration rages, the immortals, divine sages, and 
others, oppressed by the heat, hasten from Maharlok to Janalok. At 
length, the seas being augmented and their waves agitated by strong 
winds, the three worlds are overwhelmed by a vast mass of waters; 
and, in the midst of this ocean, Vishnu reclining on Ananta with closed 
eyes reposes in mysterious slumber, while the inhabitants of Janalok 
unite in his praise and adoration. A hundred years, composed of three 
hundred and sixty such days and nights, comprise the life of Brahma ; 
the former half of which has expired, and the latter has now commenced. 
Of that former half, the first kalpa was named Brahma, because the 
knowledge of Brahm was then first revealed in the Vedas ; and the 
second was called Padma on account of the lotos which sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu, and gave origin to the creator of the universe. Of 
the latter half, the first and present kalpa is named Varaha, because in 
it Hari assumed the form of a boar {varaha). 

“ Now attend to me while I explain to thee the manner in which 
Brahma, desirous of creation, proceeded to form this universal system. 
First, he produced Tama, Andha-Tamisram, Maha-Tamisram, Moha, 
and Maha-Moha.* But, displeased with so sinful a production, he medi- 
tated with a pure mind, and then created Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, 
and Sanatkumara, who devoted themselves to contemplation and holy 
abstraction. To them Brahma said, — ‘ Produce progeny, my sons !’ 
But they, anxious for beatitude, complied not, and attached themselves 
to the service of Vishnu. Observing his order contemned, Brahma 
waxed wroth ; but, as he hastened to repress his anger, there instantly 
sprang from the middle of his forehead a black-coloured youth, the 
offspring of his wrath. This first-born of the gods wept and said, — 
‘ 0 Dhata ! confer on me different names, and appoint different places 
for my abode.’ Having heard these the lotos-born replied, — 

* The commentators are not agreed with respect to the meaning of these words ; but 
they hnply spiritual darkness, and all the evil passions which necessarily result from such a 
state of the mind. 
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‘ Weep not, for I will comply with thy request : and, since thou hast 
from apprehension wept like a child, created beings shall call thee 
Rudra*; and thou shalt dwell in the mental faculties, the five vital 
breaths, the ether, fire, water, the earth, the sun, the moon, in ascetic 
practices, and in sacrifice. By various other names, also, shalt thou be 
honoured; therefore be satisfied, and with these wives create a numerous 
offspring.’ The black- coloured lord, having been thus oi'dered, created 
beings similar to his own essential nature. But when Brahma beheld 
innumerable troops of Rudras about to devour the universe, he became 
alarmed and said, — ‘ O best of gods ! enough. Create no more such 
beings, capable of consuming the universe with myself by the flaming 
glances of their eyes : but depart to the forest, and there devote thyself 
to holy meditation ; for by such devout abstraction did the lord at first 
become creator.’ On hearing these words, Rudra obeyed, and sought 
a secluded forest. 

“ Brahma then by meditation gave origin to ten sons, for the purpose 
of filling the three worlds with created beings ; Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Bhrigu, Vasishta, Daksha, and Narada. f 
Narada was produced from his haunch, Daksha from his thumb, 
Vasishta from his breath, Bhrigu from his skin, Kratu from his hand, 
Pulaha from his navel, Pulastya from his ear, Angiras fi’om his face, 
Atri from his eye, and Marichi from his mind. From his breast was 
generated Justice, and from his back Injustice, from which last originated 
Death. From his heart sprang Kama (love) ; from his brow. Anger ; 
from his lip. Lust; from his mouth, Vacha (speech) ; and, from his 
shadow, Kardama. 

“ For his daughter Vacha (Saraswati), as we have heard, whose beauty 
captivated his mind, Brahma was inflamed with unlawful love ; but his 
daughter, observing her father’s impious passions caused Marichi and 
the other divine sages to recall him to recollection by these words : — 
No one ever before contracted such a love, nor shall any one hereafter 

^ A x^eejper ; from rud to weep. 

f Amongst the Prajapatis are also sometimes included Kardama and Riiclii^ who both 
sprang from Brahma ; Kardama from his shadow, but I have nowhere met with the manner 
in \vhich Ruchi %vas produced. 
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do so j nor do thou, O lord ! seek connection with the offspring of thy 
own body. The more illustrious a person may be, the more ought he to 
exercise self-control ; and that justice, therefoi’e, which sprang from 
the lustre of thy own soul, ought to be observed by thee.’ Hearing 
these words, Brahma became ashamed, and relinquished his love for 
his daughter. 

“ Brahma then perceiving that the universe could not be by these 
means replenished with created beings, changed by divine power his 
form into a body of two distinct natures, and then dividing it the male 
half became Manu, the son of the self-existent, and the female half 
Shatarupa, who became his queen ; and from them the increase of 
mankind proceeded. For Manu begot on Shatarupa five children, two 
sons, Priavrata and Uttanapada, and three daughters, Akuti, Dewahuti, 
and Prasuti; Akuti they give in marriage to Buchi, Dewahuti to 
Kardama, and Prasuti to Daksha. Soon as created, Manu with his 
wife, bowing themselves before Brahma, thus with clasped hands 
addressed him : — ‘ Thou, 0 loi'd ! art the sole father and supporter 
of all the beings whom thou hast created, how, therefore, should we not 
be the most obedient of creatures ? Praise be to thee, then ! deign to 
instruct us in the acts which we ought to perform here in order to 
ensure beatitude in a future life.’ Brahma replied: — ‘ I am pleased with 
you, since you have with sincere minds expressed the wish, order us ; 
for those sons, who with humble and unenvious minds as far as in their 
power revere his orders, alone duly honour their parent. Do thou, 
therefore, O king ! beget on her a virtuous offspring ; rule over the 
earth ; and by thy sacrifices propitiate Vishnu : and as thou, obedient 
to me, protectest mankind, so shall he, the preserver, be pleased with 
thee ; for of those who despise that lord, and propitiate not his favour, the 
exertions shall ever be fruitless.’ Manu then said, — ‘ O destroyer of 
sin ! obedient to thy orders I shall ever remain : but, O lord ! appoint 
a place of abode for me and mankind ; for the earth, the residence of 
immortal souls, is submerged beneath that mighty mass of water, and 
to uplift it must require a vast effort.’ 

“ Parameshti, then, beholding the earth sunk amidst the waters, long 
meditated on the means by which it might be replaced in its former 
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situation. ‘ Whose divine aid,’ he thought, ‘ shall I implore to 
upraise from the deep abyss that earth which I formerly created? 
That lord, from whose heart I sprang, can alone effect this mighty 
work.’ As Brahma thus resolved, suddenly from his nostrils sprang a 
young boar, no larger than the thumb j but, as he viewed it, in an 
instant it wonderfully increased to the size of a mighty elephant. 
TheRishis*, Prajapatis, Rumaras, and Manu, beholding the boar-like 
form in astonishment, thus in their minds conjectured : — ‘ What can 
be this delusive, form of a boar, since, in reality, it must be of a divine 
nature ? How wonderful that it should spring from Brahma’s nostrils 
no larger than the top of the thumb, and, in an instant, become equal 
to a mighty mountain ! Can it be that mighty lord, on whom we 
meditate with minds devout?’ While thus they thought, that lord, 
who was the primeval victim, emitted a sound loud as thunder, and, 
as the eight regions re-echoed the sound, Brahma and his sons were 
delighted ; for they hence knew the lord, and, their anxiety being dissi- 
pated, the pure inhabitants of Janalok, Tapalok, and Satyalok united in 
addressing to him their holy praise. Pleased with these praises, the 
wondrous boar displayed himself like a vast mountain, with tail erect, 
mane waving, his bristles sharp as lances, and hoofs striking the sky, 
and snuffing, in imitation of a boar, to discover the earth. Then he 
of the terrible tusk, with terror-divested eyes regarding those who were 
adoring him, like a sportive elephant dived into the abyss of waters ; 
and the waters being divided, as if a thunderbolt, vast as a mountain, 
had fallen precipitately into them, resounded like the thunder; and, 
raising in pain its wide billows, the abyss profound exclaimed, — ‘ Save 
me, O lord of sacrifice ! ’ Thus, subduing the waters with his sharp 
hoofs, he reached their utmost extremity, and saw lying there the earth, 
which he had originally intended for the abode of souls. Having then 

^ The seven Risliis were oinginally Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Piilahaj Kratu^ 
and Vasishta, who are generally supposed to have sprung from the mind of Brahma. But, 
as in each manwantara different saints are exalted to this dignity, the names of those who 
enjoyed it during the manwantara of the sixth Manu, Chakshusa, viz. Atri, Vasishta, 
Kashyapa, Gautama, Bharadwaja, Vishwamitra, and Jamadagni, are in most common use at 
the present day ; and the same circumstance explains the variance respecting the names of 
these Rishis which occurs in Sanscrit works. 
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slain the demon Hiraiiyaksha, he uplifted it on his tusks from the 
dark abyss, and Brahma and his sons extolled his wondrous power.” 
—■ Book III. chap. 18. 

After the lower worlds had been thus restored to their former 
position, and the waters of the deluge had been dried up, Manu and 
Shatarupa descended from the higher heavens into this earth, and 
founded the first kingdom in Brahiiamrta, or the tract of country 
which extends between the Ganges and Jumna, the capital of which 
is supposed to have been the present Betoor, on the Ganges, at a short 
distance to the north of Caunpoor. The first Manu had two sons, 
Priavrata and Uttanapada, the former of whom succeeded to his father, 
and divided the world into seven dwipas, viz. Jarabu, Plaksha, Kusha, 
Krouncha, Shaka, Pushkara, and Shalma; over which he appointed 
seven of his sons to reign, the others having embraced a religious life. * 
These dwipas are described as vast islands, Plaksha being surrounded by 
a sea of sugar-cane juice ; Kusha by one of clarified butter ; Krouncha 
by one of sour curds; Shaka by a sea of milk ; Pushkara by one of 
sweet water ; Shalraala by one of spirituous liquors ; and Jambu dwipa 
alone by a sea of salt waters. Of the first six of these dwipas a gene- 
ral description is contained in the Purans ; but none of them are ever 
the scene of any of the numerous legends which occur in those works. 
The Hindus, indeed, consider that all communication between Jambu 
and the other dwipas has ceased from the remotest times, and that it 
is of the events which happened in the former only that any memo- 
rials have been preserved, f But, though some references may occur 
to other parts of Jambu dwipa, the scene of Puranic descriptions and 
legends is restricted almost entirely to India in its greatest extent. J 

* For an account of the descendants of Priavrata and Uttanapada, and the genea» 
logics of the other royal races of India, I beg to refer to Ward’s View of the Hindus, 
vol. iii. chap, 1. 

f From what sources Lieutenant- Colonel Wilford derived his fanciful system of Hindu 
geography I know not ; but most assuredly he could not find, with the exception of proper 
names, the slightest grounds for it in the Purans. It is, indeed, difficult to determine whe- 
ther the Puranic description of the system of the universe, or the attempt to reduce its 
extravagances to rationality is the most absurd, 

i It may be proper, however, to observe that Jambu dwipa is divided into nine distinct 
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The Hindus, therefore, suppose that the four quarters of the world 
known to Euiopeans are comprised in Jambu dwipa; and, conse- 
quentlj, that ships have traversed the sea of salt waters, by which it is 
surrounded, in every direction, without discovering the other dwipas, 
is no proof, in their opinion, that these do not actually exist, but 
merely that the ships have not been able to penetrate to them. 

From Manu and Shatarupaare all mankind descended ; but celes- 
tial beings were the children of Kashyapa, the son of Mai’ichi, who 
derived his origin from the mind of Brahma: for to Kashyapa were 
given in marriage thirteen daughters of Daksha ; of whom Aditi pro- 
duced the gods, Diti the Daityas, Danu the Danavas ; and the other 
wives also produced separate classes of beings distinct from mortals. * 
But it would be uninteresting to enter into any account of the progeny 
of the RishiSf the Prajapaiis, and their children, as detailed at great 
length in the Purans j it seems sufficient to observe that in them the 
origin, not only of all classes of beings, but even of qualities and pro- 
perties, of virtues and vices, and of all inanimate things, is ascribed to 
the usual process of generation ; and that for this purpose the children 
of the JRishis and Prajapatis, corporeal or allegorical, are described as 
intermarrying together, and producing farther progeny ; because an 
acquaintance with these genealogies is not necessary for understanding 
the Hindu mythology, in which the only actors, besides these Pishis, 
Prcyapafis, and a few of their holy descendants, are the divine hypo- 
stases, the gods, the Manus, the Daityas, Danavas, and Rakshasas, the 
last of whom were also descended from a wife of Kashyapa. 

Such is the account which occurs, with scarcely any variation, in 
all the Purans, of the cosmogony and the stated destructions and reno- 
vations of the universe. It is hence obviously impossible to reconcile 
to this account the legend of Satyavi'ata ; because he is uniformly repre- 
sented as being the seventh Manu j and it is universally admitted that a 


countries ; viz. Ilavrata, Bhadi-ashwa, Hiranmaya, Hari, Ketumala, Kimpurusha, Kuru, and 
Bharata ; and that India is comprised within the last of these divisions. 

^ I have nowhere found a complete enumeration of the names of these wives of Kasl « 
yapa or of their children ; but it is to. be remarked that amongst them is included Ira or 
Ila^ the earthy which produced all kinds of trees, plants, creepers, and herbage. 

H H 2 
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deluge does not take place until after the expiration of the sovereignt;f 
of fourteen Manus. It is also remarkable that, though allusions 
occur in,. I believe, all the Purans to the Matsja Avatar, no detailed 
relation of this event is to be found in any of them *, except the 
Matsya, the Agni, and the Bhagawat: and in this last work a material 
contradiction with respect to it has taken place; for in it Satyavrata is 
correctly enumerated as the seventh Manu ; and yet, at the end of the 
eighth skand, it is said : — “ There was, at the termination of the last 
kalpa, a Naimittika Pralaya (or occasional deluge), and the worlds were 
overwhelmed by the ocean. Then, as Brahma, slumbering, reposed 
upon the waters, the Vedas flowed from his mouth, and were purloined 
by the Asura Hayagriva. No sooner, however, did the lord Hari per- 
ceive this act, than, assuming the form of a small fish, he appeared 
to a pious king, named Satyavrata, who was then performing his 
devotions in the river Kritumala, — he who was the son of Vivaswat, 
and is also named Shraddhadeva, and who obtained in this kalpa the 
dignity of Manu, through the favour of Hari.” •f' 

In the Matsya Puran this legend is thus related . — addressing 
the Sages: — “ Formerly, there was a king named Manu, distinguished 
by every virtue ; who, having resigned his kingdom to his son, withdrew 
to a certain spot, and there, indifferent to pain and pleasure, performed 

* On the contrary, Vaivaswat, or Satyavrata, is stated in them to have been the ances- 
tor of the Suiya Vmiisha, and no deluge is interposed between him and his immediate successor 
Ikshwaku. As, however, he was the son of Surya and his wife Sangnia, I have nowhere 
found it explained how he became a terrestiial sovereign ; but it seems clear that he must 
have reigned, at least, over the whole of India, and not over the southern peninsula only, as 
intimated in the Bhagawat. 

f For a translation of the I'est of this passage of the Bhagawat, see Sir W. Jones’s 
Works, vol.i. p. 238 ., or Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 230 . It must, however, be observed 
that Sir W. Jones has, in order to accommodate this legend to the Mosaic account of the 
deluge, translated one material passage in a manner which is not authorised by the original. 
His version is thus : — “ Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds ; and 
accompanied by seven saints, encircled h/ pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark,” &c. The words here printed in Italics are intended as a ti'anslation of the Sanscrit 

ones, which signify, rejplete uoith all mrtumis qualities ; an epithet here 

obviously applied to Satyavrata, as this compound adjective can be in construction with no 
otlier word in the sentence than the preceding The Sanscrit word also, does not 

signify an arl\ but a boat or a ship. 
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the severest devotional penance for a hundred thousand years. At 
length Brahma appeared to him and said, — ‘ Choose whatever boon 
thy mind desires.’ The king, bowing to Brahma, thus replied, — 
‘From thee one most excellent boon I crave; and wish that, when 
the pralaya takes place, I may be preserved from that destruction in 
which all things movable and immovable shall be involved.’ So 
be it,’ Brahma replied, and then disappeared ; and the angels rained 
on the king from heaven a shower of flowers. 

Sometime after, as near his hermitage he was offering water to 
the Manes, a small fish came into his hands along with the water ; and 
the compassionate king, in order to preserve it, placed it in a small 
vessel. But in one night it increased sixteen inches in size, and 
exclaimed, — ‘Save me! save me!’ The king then successively threw 
it in ajai’, a well, a lake, and' a river ; but, in each night, the fish grew 
larger, and entreated a more roomy place of abode. At length the 
king threw it into the sea, when it immediately occupied with its bulk 
the whole ocean. Manu then alarmed exclaimed, — ‘What god art 
thou? or canst thou be any other than Vasudeva, whose form has thus 
expanded to such immensity ? I know thee now ; but why hast thou 
thus pained me, by assuming the form of a fish, O Keshava? Praise 
be to thee, O Vishnu, lord of the universe!’ The lord replied, — 
‘ Excellent ! excellent ! Thou hast discovered the truth, O sinless 
one! Know that in a short time this earth shall be submerged in 
water, and that this ship has been prepared by all the gods for thy pre- 
servation. When, therefore, the deluge takes place, enter this ship, 
and take with thee all kinds of seeds, and of animals that are produced 
from heat, from eggs, or from the womb ; and fasten it to this horn of 
mine. Thus shalt thoube preserved, and, after the deluge has ceased, 
shalt thou become, on the renovation of the world, the progenitor of 
all beings ; and thus shall a holy devotee, steadfast in ascetic practices, 
and completely conversant in divine knowledge, become at the begin- 
ning of the Krita Vug the lord of a manwantara.’ Having thus 
spoken, the lord disappeared, and Manu continued his devotions to 
Vasudeva until the deluge took place, as foretold by Vishnu ; and then 
Janardana appeared in the form of a horned fish ; and while the ship 
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into which Manu had entered was attached to its horn, Vishnu, under 
the form of this fish, in answer to the questions of Manu, revealed unto 
him the Matsya Puran.” But in the relation of the genealogy of the 
Surya Vamislm, which occurs in this Puran*, no notice is taken of the 
deluge ; and it is, on the contrary, distinctly stated, that Kashyapa was 
the son ofMarichi, Vivaswat the son of Eashyapa, Vaivaswat Manu, or 
Satyavrata, the son of Vivaswat, and that the latter had ten sons, with- 
out any interruption taking place in this filiation. 

It would hence seem probable that, according to the primitive 
mythology of the Hindus, the object of the Matsya Avatar was merely 
the recovery of the Vedas from the Asura Hayagriva f, and that the 
legend respecting the preservation of Satyavrata must have been sub- 
sequently invented ; for the calculation of time is uniformly the same 
in all Sanscrit works, and even in the Matsya, Agni, and Bhagawat 
Purans ; and, consequently, as Satyavrata is unquestionably the seventh 
Manu, he could not have been preserved from a deluge j and it is 
equally clear that since each kalpa contains fourteen manwantarasy the 
seventh Manu could not have existed at the end of a kalpa, as expressly 
stated in the Bhagawat, and sufficiently intimated in the Matsya. The 
legend, however, is curious, in consequence of its resemblance to the 
Mosaic, Chaldean, and Grecian accounts of a virtuous individual 
having been preserved from a deluge, in which all the rest of mankind 
perished. But, before an inference is drawn from these remarks that 
this legend must have been derived from a foreign source, it would 
be necessary to point out the manner in which the Hindus could have 
I’eceived it from any other people. Could, indeed, implicit credit be 
given to the fragments of Berosus which have been preserved, and 
were my hypothesis that the Brahmans were originally Babylonians 
admitted, the reception of this legend, at whatever time invented, by 
the Hindus, would be at once explained. But if this hypothesis be 
rejected, it will obviously become impossible to evince that the Hindus 
have borrowed any part of their mythology : because it seems highly 

^ In the chapter entitled Budha sangamana, 

f It is so related^ without any mention of Satyavrata, in the Uttara Khand of the 

V :;:Padma.: Puran. 
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probable that the Brahmans were established in India at least 1200 years 
before Christ, and that their religious system was then completely 
formed; and it is undeniable that there are no indications in history 
which show that, subsequently to that date, any such communication 
took place between Babylonia, Syria, Greece, and India, as could have 
effected the introduction into the latter country of any innovations in 
its mythological legends and established religion. 
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CHAP. IX. 

> VISHNU.- — BUDDHA. 

Os’ the three divine hypostases, the character of Vishnu alone remains 
at the present day, in all essential circumstances, precisely the same as 
it seems to have been represented on the first institution of the Hindu 
religion. The only alteration which has occurred in it is the ascription 
to him, by the Vaishnavas, of the attributes and qualities of the Supreme 
Being, while the Shaivas consider him to be, in a certain degree, infe- 
rior to Shiva. But in every other I’espect the utmost uniformity pre- 
vails in the Purans ; nor have I observed in them the slightest 
variation in the accounts given of his peculiar characteristics, and of 
the particular events in which his divine power has been manifested : 
for Vishnu is invariably described as an impersonification of the 
quality of purity, and as, therefore, exempt from those imperfections 
to which Brahma and Shiva are necessarily subject, in consequence of 
their having been formed from the qualities of impurity and darkness. * 
This difference in the characters of the three divine hypostases is well 
illustrated in the following legend, which occui’s in the Bhagawat f : — - 
ShuJca, addressing Parikshit. — “ 0 king ! once, when the holy 
sages were performing a course of sacrifice, on the banks of the Saras- 
wati, a dispute arose amongst them respecting which of the three gods 
was the greatest ; and, in consequence, they sent Bhrigu, the son of 

* In the Varaha Puran, at the commencement of the Rudra-gita, SMva is introduced 
thus speaking to the gods and Agastya Muni : - — “ That deity to whom you offer sacrifice, 
and by whom this universe was pi-oduced, is Narayana the supreme god and universal form. 
That almighty lord created three kinds of spirits ; and hence, fi-om the qualities of purity 
and impurity combined, was produced from the lotos of his navel the lotos-seated Brahma; 
from the union of the qualities of impurity and darkness was I created ; and fi-om the quality 
of purity was formed Hari, who thus became the most excellent of the gods.” But Shiva 
concludes this speech with these emphatic words : — “ But whoever makes a distinction 
between us three commits a sin, on account of which his future state shall be miserable.” 
t In the second part of the tenth skand, chap. 89. 
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Brahma, to ascertain this point. He accordingly proceeded to the 
heaven of Brahma, and, desirous of discovering the truth, entered his 
assembly without paying him the usual honours. Incensed at this dis- 
respect, Brahma glowed with anger ; but recollecting that it was caused 
by his own son, he assuaged with the water of patience the fire of wrath 
which had arisen in his mind. Bhrigu then proceeded to Kailasa ; and 
when Maheshwara gladly hastened to embrace him as a brother he did 
not accept the offered embrace, but turned away. Enraged at such 
improper conduct, the god, seizing his trident, prepared to kill the 
divine sage ; but Parvati fell at his feet, and by her words appeased 
the anger of her lord. Bhrigu next went to Vaikunta, and struck with 
his foot the breast of Vishnu, as he lay slumbering on the lap of 
Lakshmi. The lord, immediately arising, descended from his couch, 
and, respectfully bowing to Bhrigu, thus addressed him : — ‘ Welcome 
to thee, O Brahman ! be seated for a little, and deign to excuse the 
fault which I have committed through ignorance *, and the hurt which 
your very tender feet must have received.’ Having thus spoken, he 
rubbed the feet of Bhrigu with his own hands, and then added, — - 
‘ To-day am I a highly honoured vessel; since thou, O lord! hast 
imprinted upon my breast the dust of thy feet, which dispels all sin.’ 
When Vishnu ceased speaking, Bhrigu was so affected by these bene- 
volent words that he was unable to reply, and he therefore departed 
in silence, while tears of devout emotion rushed from his eyes. 
Having then returned to the banks of the Saraswati, he related to the 
holy sages all that had occurred, and their doubts were immediately 
dispelled; for they then firmly believed that Vishnu was the greatest 
of the three gods, because he was exempt from impatience and 
passion.” f 

^ In not having been prepared to receive Bhrigu in a proper manner. 

f The same legend occurs at the conclusion of the Uttara Khand of the Padma Puran; 
but the circumstances that took place in Kailasa and Brahmalok are related differently. In 
its commencement, alsoj it is said, the holy sages, in considering the true nature of the gods, 
differed in opinion respecting the one which was the greatest and most deserving of worship. 
Some contended that it was Riidra, others that it was Brahma, others that it was Vishnu, 
and others that it was Surya. But Swayambhiiva Manu remarked, that the god in whom 
purity alone resided was more worthy of adoration than one in whom that quality was 
mingled with the qualities of either impurity or darkness. 
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But his avatars form the distinguishing characteristic of Vishnu, 
and that these are alluded to in both the Vedas and the Upanisliads 
is, I believe, undeniable : for, though Shiva has also appeared under 
several characters for the destruction of Asuras, he never was born from 
a mortal womb ; and the avatars ascribed to Brahma by Polier are mere 
fictions, as they are not to be found in the Purans, or in any other 
Sanscrit work. Respecting, however, the incarnations of Vishnu, some 
variances occur in the Purans ; but in the Bhagawat and Garura the 
number of them is stated to have been twenty-two. On this subject I 
may quote the following passage from the Garura; — 

Suta, addressing the Sages. — “ There is but one god, Narayana, 
the lord of lords, the Supreme Spirit, who, though subject to neither 
birth nor death, has on different occasions assumed different forms for 
the protection of the universe. For the unborn first appeared under 
the forms of the four Kumaras, and devoted himself to a life, hard to 
be endured, of ascetic celibacy. In his second avatar he, under the 
figure of a boar, upraised the earth from the deep abyss of waters. In 
his third he became the divine sage Mahidasa^, and excelled in acts of 
devotion. In his fourth he took the forms of the eremites Nara and 
Narayana, celebrated for their uninterrupted devotion. In his fifth he 
delivered, as Kapila, the Sankhya philosophy, by means of which truth 
is so undoubtedly ascertained. In the sixth he became, in reward of 
the conjugal virtues of Anasuya, under the name of Dattatreya, the son 
of Atri, and instructed Alarka, Prahrad, and others, in divine know- 
ledge. In the seventh he became the son of Ruchi, under the name of 
Yadgna, and protected the universe during the raanwantara of Sway- 

^ Neither in the Bhagawat nor Garura is the name of this avatar specified ; and the 
commentators on the Bhagawat are not agreed with respect to the personage intended, some 
considering him to be Narada, and others Mahidasa; with respect to wdiom, I find in 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 78 ., the following extract from Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the 
Vedas, which, however, is not contained in my copy of the eighth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches : — A portion of the Veda is ascribed to Mahidasa, an incarnation of Narayana, 
proceeding from Visala son of Abja. A commentator on the Veda says that, on the sudden 
appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly of gods and priests 
fainted ; but at the intercession of Brahma they were revived, and, after making their 
obeisance, they were instructed in holy science. This avatarawiis called Mahidasa, because 
these venerable personages (Mahin) declared themselves his slaves (dasa).” 
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ambhu. In the eighth he was born the son of Nabhi, and performed, 
in a remarkable manner, all the observances prescribed to the four 
classes (ashrama). In the ninth he appeared, at the entreaties of 
the holy sages, as Prithu, and milked from the eaith * all kinds of 
fruit, grain, and herbage required for the support of men and ani- 
mals. In the tenth he assumed the form of a fish, and preserved 
Vaivaswat Manu from the deluge which took place at the end of the 
manwantara of Ghakshusha. In the eleventh he supported the world, 
as a tortoise, on his back, while the sea of milk was churned by the 
Suras and Asuras. In the twelfth he then issued from that sea as 
Dhanwantari, bearing a goblet filled with the beverage of immortality. 
In the thirteenthdie assumed the female form of Mohini, in order to 
deceive the Asuras, and deprive them of that beverage. In the four- 
teenth, under the figure of a man-lion, he tore in pieces with his nails 
the mighty Asura Hiranyakashipu. In the fifteenth he came, as a 
dwarf, to the sacrifice of Bali ; and, having obtained from him as much 
ground as he could traverse in three steps, these steps extended over 
the three worlds. In the sixteenth he was born as Par ash u Rama; 
and, beholding the injustice and oppression of kings, he slew in anger 
twenty-one generations of the royal race, and rendered the earth 
devoid of Kshattryas. In the seventeenth he became the son of Para- 
shara and Satyavati ; and, observing the little understanding of men, he, 
as Vyasa, divided the Vedas into separate portions. In the eighteenth 
he was , born as Rama Chandra, the son of Dasharata, for the destruc- 
tion of the enemy of the gods. In the nineteenth and twentieth he 
became incarnate in the race of Vrishni, as Bala Rama and Krishna, 
for the purpose of relieving the earth from the weight of impious 
men. In the twilight, also, preceding the Kali Yug shall Vishnu be 
born in Kikata, as Buddha, the son of Ajita, for the purpose of delud- 
ing the enemies of the gods ; and in the twilight at its termination 
shall he appear as Kalki, for the destruction of mankind. Such are a 
few of the incarnations of Vishnu, but his avatars are innumerable.” f 

Until then the earth had refused to produce any thing : but Prithu caused her to be 
vexed by ploughs in every direction ; when she assumed the form of a cow, and entreated his 
compassion, promising to be productive in future, 
f Garura Piiran, chap. 1. 
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Vishnu is also considered to be the protector ; and it is to him, 
therefore, that in all cases of difficulty and distress the gods are repre- 
sented as applying for protection ; and even Brahma and Shiva are 
described as recommending the gods, under such circumstances, to 
have recourse to Vishnu, since he alone could accomplish their wishes. 
But, as I have before observed, these interpositions of his divine power 
are not only thus solicited, but they also are the unavoidable conse- 
quences resulting from the curse of Bhrigu. As this legend is 
curious, I quote it from the Matsya Puran ; — 

“ The Asuras having been repeatedly defeated by the Suras, and 
deprived of all share in sacrifices, were meditating to withdraw from 
the unavailing contest, when Shukra, their spiritual preceptor, deter- 
mined to propitiate Shiva by a severe tapas'^, and to procure from him 
a charm by means of which the Asuras might obtain victory over the 
Suras. Shukra having departed for this purpose, the Asuras began 
thus deliberating amongst themselves: — ‘ As our preceptor has laid 
aside his arms, and assumed the barken dress and the black skin f of an 
ascetic, how shall we be able to conquer the Suras in battle ? Let us, 
therefore, with our arms seek refuge with the mother of Kavya , 
and endure this distress until our preceptor, Shukra, having finished 
his tapas, shall return to us ; an^ then let us, bracing on our armour, 
engage in combat with the Suras.’ Having thus resolved, they, 
alarmed, hastened to the mother of Kavya, who, taking them under her 
protection, thus spoke: — ‘ Fear not, fear not; but remain near me, 
and no danger shall approach you.’ The Suras, beholding the Asuras 
thus received under the safeguard of the mother of Kavya, were pro- 
ceeding to attack them, when the goddess, perceiving the Asuras encom- 
passed by the Suras, in anger thus addressed Indra, — '' If thou desist 
not, I will deprive thee of the sovereignty of heaven.’ And Indra, 

* A tapas is the propitiating of one of the principal deities by a course of severe penance ; 
such as in the hot season standing amid five fires, i. e. fires on the four sides, and the sun 
above; and in the cold season standing up to the neck in water, living on dry leaves or on 
air, &c. &c. The is also performed for other purposes, and the advantage derived 
from it is always superhuman power. 

f The skin, or rather hide, used for a seat. 

If. A name of Shukra, the son of Bhrigu. 
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alarmed at her angry words, and dreading her magic power, was yield- 
ing to her desire, when Vishnu appeared among the immortal bands, 
and said to him, — ‘Yield not, for I will assist thee.’ On observing 

O' 

Indra protected by Vishnu, the goddess thus angrily spoke : — ‘ Now 
let the contending foes behold how the power of my devotion shall 
subdue both Indra and Vishnu.’ Thus finding themselves likely to 
be overcome, they asked each other, — ‘ How shall we liberate our- 
selves from this difficulty ?’ And Indra said, — ‘ Hasten, O Vishnu ! to 
conquer before she has finished her invocations, or we shall be defeated.’ 
Then Vishnu, considering the detriment that must be incurred by the 
gods should the mother of Kavya bring her incantations to a success- 
ful conclusion, deemed that the slaying of a woman under such cir- 
cumstances was allowable, and immediately seizing his disc smote off 
her head with it. But, on beholding so horrid a deed as the murder of 
a woman and the death of his wife, Bhrigu was violently incensed, and 
thus cursed Vishnu : — ‘ Since thou hast knowingly committed so 
impious an act as the murder of a woman, thou shalt be seven times 
born amongst men and then added, as a mitigation of the curse, 

‘ but each birth shall be for the advantage of the world, and for the 
restoration of justice.’ Having thus spoken, Bhrigu took up the head 
of bis wife, and, bringing it to the body, thus said, — ‘ This goddess, 
O Vishnu ! whom thou slowest, will I now restore to life.’ Having 
thus spoken, he adjusted the head to the body, and said, — ‘ Become 
again alive and instantly the mother of Kavya, restored to life, arose 
as if from a deep slumber.” f 

But the distinct character of Vishnu, as one of the divine hjpo- 
stases, has been so long confounded with the ascription to him of the 
qualities and attributes of the Supreme Being, that it is now impossible 
to find any specific account of the precise nature of that character. 

* In the Lainga Puran, however, it is said that Vishnu suffered the misery of ten 
incarnations in consequence of the curse of Bhrigu; and this is the generally received 
opinion. 

f Matsya Puran, the chapter entitled Soma-doamsho yadur-Varnamm-prasangena des- 

Jiamtara Varna7iam. 

This legend is also related in almost the same words in the Slnishti Khand of the 
Padma Puran. 
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For, in the Padma Puran, even Shiva, in conversing with Parvati, is 
represented as thus introducing the description of Vishnu’s avatars, 
and of the benefits resulting from his worship : — - “ 1 will acquaint 
thee, O mountain-born! with the I'eal essence and form of Vishnu. 
Know, then, that he is in truth Narayana, the Supreme Spirit, and 
Parabrahm, without beginning or end, omniscient and omnipresent ; 
eternal, unchangeable, and supremely happy. He is Shiva, Hiranya- 
garbha, and Surya: he is more excellent than all the gods, and even 
than me myself. But it is impossible for either me, or Brahma, or the 
gods, to declare the greatness of Vasudeva, the originator and lord of 
this universe. 

In the Varaha Puran, however, occurs this passage. — The hermit 
Mahatapa thus addressed the ling Prajapala : • — “ O king ! the supreme 
god Narayana, having conceived the thought of creating this universe, 
considered also that it was necessary that it should be protected after 
it was created; ‘ but, as it is impossible for an incorporeal being to exert 
action, let me produce from my own essence a corporeal being, by 
means of whom I may pi’otect the world.’ Having thus reflected, the 
preexisting Narayana created from his own substance an ungene- 
rated and divine form ; on whom, as he was entering the system of this 
universe, he bestowed these blessings : — ‘Be thou the framer of all 
things, O Vishnu ! be thou always the protector of the three worlds, 
and the adored of all men ; be thou omniscient and almighty; and do 
thou at all times accomplish the wishes of Brahma and the gods.’ 
The Supreme Being having thus spoken resumed his essential nature. 
Vishnu, then, as he meditated on the purposes for which he had been 
produced, sank into a mysterious slumber; and, as in his sleep he 
imagined the production of various beings under diflferent forms, a lotos 
sprang frOm his navel. In the centre of this lotos appeared Brahma ; 
and Vishnu, beholding the production of his body, was delighted. f 

^ ^See Padma Pnran, the chapter entitled Siidershana^Mahatmiam s but I have quoted 
only a few verses, and these not in their regular order. Similar descriptions also of Vishnu, 
by Shiva, occur in other Purans, 

f The power of creating conferred by Vishnu on Brahma, which is mentioned in other 
Purans, is here omitted, though clearly implied from Brahma being subsequently described 
as the creator. 
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This Vishnu, also, in every yug, assumes different forms for 
tection of the Suras and the destruction of the Asuras ; but never must 
it be said, with want of understanding, that, on this account, he is a mere 
man ; for whoever with faith meditates on the divine nature of Vishnu, 
his sins shall be destroyed, and he shall obtain beatitude.” The pro- 
duction, likewise, of Rudra from Brahma is afterwards related in nearly 
the same manner as in other Purans. This account of the origin 
of the three divine hypostases is the one generally received, and 
it is found in both the Shaiva and Faisknava Yurms. The Faish- 
navas, however, contend that Narayana and Vishnu are one and the 
same god ; and the Smartas and Shaivas maintain that Rudra was 
merely a form of Shiva, and not that god himself. But this cannot be 
admitted, because not only all the names of Shiva are applied to 
Rudra, but it is distinctly stated in several Purans that Brahma 
bestowed as a boon on Rudra the eight forms by which Shiva is pecu- 
liarly characterised; viz. the five elements — ether, fire, air, water, 
and earth,— the sun, the moon, and a sacrifice!’. 

It also deserves remark, that, though Narayana is a iiame in 
general restricted to Vishnu, still it is sometimes applied to both 
Brahma and Shiva. This circumstance, and also not drawing a 
distinction between their characters, when each is represented as the 
Supreme Being, or as a divine hypostasis only, have occasioned much 
inconsistency and confusion in the accounts hitherto published of these 
three gods. Sir William Jones, for instance, in the argument to his 
hymn to Narayana, says that the third and fourth stanzas are taken 
from the Institutes of Alenu ; and yet in them he identifies Narayana 
with Vishnu : but in that work Brahma is unquestionably represented 
as Narayana. Still more singularly does Mr. Colebrooke, in his Essay 
on the Vedas, describe Brahma as sacrificing himself; for he states 
that the primeval sacrifice of Narayana was an allegorical immolation 
of Brahma * : but the primeval victim is, I believe, invariably con- 
sidered to have been Vishnu, under the character of Viraj.'j' Yet 

Asiatic Researches,' vol. viii, p. 393* 

f See ante, p. 221. Of all the names of Vishnu, also, none is of more frequent occur- 
rence than Yadgna^jpunizlia^ or the Victwi--man^ in allusion to his being the first victim under 
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it seems evident that the difFerence of opinion with respect to which 
of the triad the name of Narayana was originally applied to, pro- 
ceeds ftom its beihg generally admitted that it was under this form 
that the Supreme Being first manifested himself ; and, therefore, when 
his attributes are ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, each of them 
necessarily becomes Narayana. * On the primitive institution, how- 
ever, of the Hindu religion, this name appears to have properly 
belonged to Brahma; but, as his preeminence decreased, it was pro- 
bably transferred to Vishnu, to whom, at the present day, it is exclu- 
sively applied, both by Vaislinavas, Shaivas, Smartas. f 

Of Vishnu’s ten principal avatars so much has been already 
written, and with sufficient correctness, that I shall confine myself to a 
few remarks with respect to his ninth incarnation. :|: 

BUDDHA. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that the only satisfactory mode 
of conducting any investigation consists in carefully collecting facts, and 
then deducing conclusions from these facts. But in researches into 
Hindu mythology a very different method has been pursued : for it has 


the form of Viraj, or the primeval male. Yadgna-krit is, likewise, a name of Vishnu ; 
which epithet must evidently, in this instance, be translated, he who was made a victim ; 
though the term krit^ in composition, may have either a present, past, or future signification. 

* But a difliculty here occurs : for the form under which the one god first mani- 
fested himself was unquestionably the being who issued from the mundane egg; and that 
this being was Brahma is expressly stated in several Purans, and also in the Institutes of 
Menu. But in these works he is likewise represented as having immediately afterwards, for 
no conceivable purpose, assumed the form of Narayana. This confusion seems to have 
arisen from not having drawn a distinction between the primary creation, and the period 
which elapses between the stated destructions and renovations of the universe, during wdiicli 
the god who reposes on the abyss of waters is invariably denominated Narayana : but this 
Narayana is also universally represented as being the reorganiser of the new universe by 
means of Brahma, who springs from a lotos produced from his navel. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to reduce the Hindu accounts of the first process of the cosmogony to one clear and 
consistent description. 

f See also the Upanishad contained in Appendix C. 

J But in Appendix C I have inserted a pretty full account of them taken from the 
Agni Puran. 
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been found more convenient to construct systems on a few imperfect 
and isolated particulars, the bearings even of which to each other have 
never yet been sufficiently explained, than to ascertain the real opinions 
on the subject, which are sanctioned by the sacred books of the Hindus. 
In no instance, however, has this propensity to prefer imagination to 
the labour of research been more singularly exemplified, than in the 
speculations which have been published respecting Buddha and his 
religion ; because, from the simple coincidence of names, it has been 
at once concluded that the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
alleged founder of Buddhism, were one and the same person. 

A late writer has even observed, that “ the doctrines he (Buddha) 
taught were, according to the Purans of the Brahmans, only a series of 
mischievous delusion. But, though such is their present doctrine, and 
though the mythological history of the Brahmans is adapted to this 
theory, its origin is probably modern. It does not correspond with 
the doctrines in their ancient books, nor with the inscriptions which 
time has thrown up to expose their inconsistency.” * With respect to 
the last part of this remark, it is merely necessary to peruse the 
inscription found at Buddha Gaya, and translated by Mr. Wilkins f, to 
perceive immediately that the epithets therein contained are applied to 
Vishnu, and not to Buddha, precisely in the same manner as in the 
invocations to his other foi’ms which frequently occur in Sanscrit works. 
But, were this not the case, it cannot be admitted that an inscription 
dated A. D. 1063 is proof sufficient to determine that Buddha was one 
of the gods who were originally, and in remote antiquity, worshipped 
by the Hindus. 

The account, also, given of the ninth incarnation of Vishnu is sub- 
stantially the same in the Purans and other Hindu works, and in the 
traditionary legends respecting it, which have been preserved to the 
present day. What,- therefore, ought to excite surprise is, not that so 
little notice is taken of this appearance of Vishnu in these books, but 
that the Brahmans have admitted it into their mythology as one of his 

* Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol.iii. p. 529. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 284. 
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incarnations*; because, in the Bhagawat, the work at present held in 
most esteem by the great majority of Hindus, it is expressly declared 
that the appearance of Buddha was for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods, and of ejdecting their destruction by leading them 
into the rejection of the Hindu religion, and into the profession of 
heretical opinions. On this point four passages only occur in the 
Bhagawat, which are as follows : — “ Then, at the commencement of 
the Kali Yug, will Vishnu become incarnate in Kikata, under the 
name of Buddha, the son of Jina, for the purpose of deluding the ene- 
mies of the gods.” f — “ The Undiscernible Being, having assumed a 
mortal form, preacheddieretical doctrines in the three cities founded by 
Maya (and in Kashi), for the purpose of destroying, by deluding them, 
the enemies of the gods, steadfast in the religion prescribed by the 
Vedas. ”4^ — “Praise be to the pure Buddha, the deluder of the 
Daityas and Danawas.” — “By his words, as Buddha, Vishnu deludes 
the heretics.” § It is precisely in the same manner that this avatar is 
alluded to in most of the Purans, as it is in the' Skanda alone that any 
detailed account of it occurs, [j 

It must be recollected, however, that the piety of the inhabitants of the thi^ee cities 
and of Kashi is supposed to have been insigipere, and this appearance of devotion to have 
been merely assumed in order to effect an unjust purpose* 

f Bhagawat, booki. chap. 3. stanza 24. 

$ Ibid., book ii. chap. 7. stanza 37. The words are, 

But it became necessary to 

insert a gloss in the translation, in order to convey the meaning. For part of’ the stanza 
refers to Vishnu’s appearance in a former age in the city of the Tripura Asuras, and part 
to his incarnation as Buddha. 

§ Skand 10. part 1. chap. 39. the first hemistich of the 22d stanza. Skand 11. chap. 4. 
stanza 22. the words are, 

Ij The following account, however, contained in the sixteenth chapter of the Agni 
Puran, is not only somewhat more detailed, but also, ih 'some degree, different from other 
accounts of this incarnation : — addressing Vasishta. — Listen, while I now relate the 

avatar of Buddha. Formerly the Suras, having been conquered in battle by the Asuras, 
sought the protection of Vishnu ; and he, who always defends those that make him their 
refuge, assumed the delusive form of Buddha, and was born the son of Jina. Under this 
form he deceived the Asuras, and induced them to renounce the religion of the Vedas, 
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This legend is, however, related in a more detailed manner in the 
Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran, and in the Ganesha Upa-Puran*, 
in which the appearance of Buddha is described merely as a manifest- 
ation, and not as an incarnation, of Vishnu ; for this account states, that 
Divodasa, a king of the solar race, finding Kashi unoccupied, took pos- 
session of it, and there established the religion of the Vedas on so firm 
a basis, and rendered his people so virtuous, pious, and happy, that the 
gods became alarmed lest they should lose their supremacy. As 
usual, therefore, they had recourse to both Vishnu and Shiva to liberate 
them from their anxieties ; but both at first declared that it would be 
unrighteous to deprive so virtuous a prince of his kingdom. At length 
Shiva, grieved at having been so long banished from his favourite place 
of residence f, consented to accomplish the wishes of the deities. 
This, however, it was impossible to effect, as long as Divodasa and his 
subjects remained steadfast in their religion j and it consequently 
became necessary to lead them into error. For this purpose, Devi, 
the twelve suns, and Ganesha, were employed unsuccessfully, until, at 
last, Vishnu appeared as Buddha, and effected their apostasy. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more consistent than the Brahminical 
accounts of the two appearances of Vishnu for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating heretical doctrines ; for in both instances, at Tripura and at 
Kashi, the king and his people had become the enemies of the gods, in 
consequence of their extreme piety and virtue, which threatened to 
deprive Indra and the immortals of heaven. No means, consequently, 
remained for preventing this dispossession, but by rendering the king 
and his people the voluntary instruments of their own downfall. This 
consideration alone will, a priori, explain the doctrines which it was 


and thus enabled the Suras to conquer their enemies. Since that time, heresy, the rejection 
of the Vedas, and Buddhism, began to prevail ; and during the Kali Yug shall prideful men 
be eager to embrace this damnaWe heresy.” 

* The passage respecting Vishnu’s appearance as Buddha, will be found in the fifty- 
eighth chapter of the Kashi Khand, and in the thii’ty-ninth chapter of the Krira Khand of 
the Ganesha Upa-Puranam. 

f Divodasa had obtained as a boon from Brahma, that none of the deities should remain 
in his kingdom, or exercise any power in it. 
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requisite for Buddha to propagate; in order to render Divodasa and his 
subjects apostates from the religion of the Vedas. Accordingly, as 
related in the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran, and in Ganesha 
Upa-Puran, hisdoctrines were, as correctly stated by Mr. Erskine, “ that 
no credit is due to the Vedas or Shastras; that it is useless to worship 
the images of gods ; that sacrifices (and the killing) of animals are cruel 
and sinful ; that there is no transmigration; but that, at death, the 
five elements in the body dissolve, never to reunite; that pleasure is 
the object of life, and all acts of abstinence, worship, and charity, 
unprofitable; that the body is man’s, real god, and should alone be 
attended to ; that agreeable food, fine clothes, and handsome women 
form the grand felicity of man.” * To which may be added, that this 
world is without beginning, and owes its existence to neither creator 
nor cause ; and that neither Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, nor any other 
god, ever existed. 

It must be hence obvious, that whether the Brahminical Buddha be 
an incarnation according to the Vaishnavas, or a manifestation of Vishnu 
according to the Shaivas, his appearance was merely for a local and tem- 
porary purpose ; and it is equally obvious that the heretical doctrines, to 
which he was obliged to have recourse, in order to render Divodasa the 
voluntary cause of his own dowilftll, were not topics on which any 
Brahminical writer would think himself at liberty to enlarge. But to 
such very adequate reasons may be justly ascribed the very slight notice 
which is taken of this incarnation in Sanscrit woi’ks ; and, consequently, 
this circumstance affords no grounds for supposing that the Brahmans 
.ever entertained a different opinion on the subject. On the contrary, 
there exists not a single authentic memorial which will support these 
remarks of Mr. Erskine : — “ In them (the doctrines of ancient Hindu 
books and inscriptions) the Hindu Buddha of older times is a being of 
very different estimation from the Buddha they now acknowledge. He 
is not a false teacher and impostor ; he is great, kind, and merciful ; the 
chief of the gods, adorned with every attribute of wisdom and bene- 
volence, and worthy to receive all praise and worship.” f For, according 

* Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, part iii. p. 532. 

t Ibid., p.529. 
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to the Shalvas, this appearance of Buddha being merely a manifestation 
of Vishnu, the appearance ceased as soon as the object for which it was 
assumed was effected; and in this character every Hindu has always 
considered Buddha to have been a false teacher and impostor; nor is 
there, I believe, a single Puran or other work, wherein the Vaishnava 
tenets prevail, in which any detailed account of the birth and subsequent 
actions of Buddha, the son of Jin a, can be found. 

From the above short summary, also, of the doctrines ascribed to 
the Brahminical Buddha, it seems evident that these do not any farther 
correspond with the accounts of Buddhism which have been hitherto 
published, than in the rejection of the Vedas, and of the religion 
founded upon them. If, therefore, there is no similarity in these doc- 
trines, and if there are no detailed accounts of the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu, which might be compared with the incidents in the life of 
Buddha which are believed by the Buddhists, it must necessarily follow 
that there are no data whatever which will justify an identification of 
these two personages. A mere, supposition that coincidences in the 
accounts given of these two Buddhas may have formerly existed, but 
have since been misrepresented or expunged in Sanscrit works, is much 
too futile a ground on which to admit the correctness of any argu- 
ment. But on a point for the determination of which there is no his- 
torical evidence, tradition ought not to be entirely disregarded ; and 
it may, therefore, be observed, that in the western parts of India it is 
the general opinion, among well informed natives, that Buddha was 
born, as related in the Bhagawat, in Kikata, the son of Jina ; and that, 
after having effected the apostasy of Divodasa, having been prevailed 
upon by the Brahmans and holy men to terminate the propagation of 
his heretical doctrines, he immediately disappeared in a deep, well at 
Gaya ; and that he left behind him no writings nor disciples. They 
further maintain that no Buddhists were known in India, until their sect 
was established by Gautama ; in support of which opinion they refer to 
the following legend, which is transcribed from the Shiva Puran. 

Suta thus began : — “ Hear, O Rishi I a most excellent and sin- 
destroying narrative, which I will relate as I heard it with other Risfiis 
from Vyasa. Formerly there was a famous Rishi, named Gautama, 
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and his virtuous wife was named Ahalya: with her he performed, 
during a thousand years, a rigorous ta^as in the southern country, 
near the mountain Brahmadri. At this time a drought had desolated 
the country, and neither moisture nor rain had the earth experienced 
for a hundred years; water there was not; and ascetics, men, birds, 
and beasts, died every where. On beholding this lamentable state, 
Gautama, having reflected, performed for six months the severest 
mortifications in honour of Varuna ; at the termination of which the 
god appeared to him and thus said: — ‘I am propitiated by thee, 

0 holy devotee ! demand whatever boon thou wishest, and I will grant 
it.’ Gautama then requested rain ; but Varuna replied, — ‘ How can 

1 transgress the divine command ? Ask some other boon which it 
may be in my power to bestow upon thee.’ On hearing this, Gautama 
said, — ‘ 0 god ! if thou art pleased with me, and willing to grant me a 
favour, I will request that which thou canst easily perform ; cause then 
to appear a hermitage which shall surpass all others in beauty, and 
shaded from the sun by fragrant and fruit-bearing trees, where men 
and women by holy meditation shall be liberated from pain, sorrow, 
l&d anxiety; and also, as thou art the lord of water, let it enjoy a peren- 
nial fountain.’ Varuna replied, ‘ So be it;’ and then causing a pit to 
be filled with water, he thus said, — ‘ This water shall remain unex- 
hausted, and thy name shall become celebrated by this reservoir 
becoming a place of pilgrimage.’ Having thus spoken, Varuna disap- 
peared. In this manner did Gautama obtain water with which he per- 
formed in due manner the daily ceremonies: he sowed, also, rice for 
holy oiflerings, and watered it from this inexhaustible fountain ; and grain 
of various kinds, trees, flowers, and fruits adorned his hermitage. Thus 
the grove of Gautama became the loveliest on the terrestrial orb ; and 
there resorted ascetics, birds, and beasts, to live in happiness ; and therej 
likewise, holy men fixed their abode with their sons and disciples. In 
this grove none knew sorrow, and gladness alone prevailed ; but listen 
to what afterwards happened. 

“ On one day Gautama had sen this disciples to bring water ; but 
when they approached the fountain, some Brahman women who were 
there prevented them, and scofiingly called out, — ‘ We are the wives of 
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holy anchorets ; after we have filled our pitchers, you may then draw 
water.’ The disciples returned, and mentioned this circumstance to the 
wife of Gautama ; and Ahalya, having consoled them, proceeded herself 
to the fountain, and having drawn water, brought it to her husband. 
Thus she did daily; and the other Brahman women not only scoffed her, 
but at length went, and thus each falsely addressed her husband : — 
‘ My lord ! Ahalya daily taunts me and the other Brahman women, and 
I have no other resource than thee. Violence, falsehood, deceit, foolish- 
ness, covetousness, and inconsiderateness, are the innate vices of women ; 
and, alas ! of what avail will holy meditation be to me, if I suffer wery 
day the reproaches of Ahalya ? ’ Each husband, having heard these 
words, revolved them in his mind, and thought that they could not be 
true, and that they would be guilty of ingratitude if they noticed them. 
But their wicked wives every day reproached them for not affording 
them redress ; and at length one day, as they were passing through the 
grove, they overheard their wives making the same complaints to 
Gautama, and therefore believed that what they had said was true. The 
devotees, having then assembled together, began to consult respecting 
the manner in which they might resent this injury, so that their 
revenge might not appear to proceed from them ; and after deliberation 
determined on invoking the assistance of Ganesha. They then propi- 
tiated him with offerings of durwa, lotoses, and rice ; of vermilion, 
sandal wood, and incense ; of rice milk, cakes, and- sweetmeats ; and 
with prostrations, prayers, and burnt-offt^ring^i Well pleased, the god 
appeared and thus spoke, ‘ I am propitiated : say, what boon do 
you desire ?’ They replied, — ‘ If thou art willing to grant us a favour, 
contrive to remove Gautama from his hermitage ; for, if we adopt any 
means for that purpose, we shall expose ourselves to censure.’ Ganesha 
answered, — ‘ To injure or destroy a man who is free from blame is not 
just ; and to return evil for good will be productive of sorrow, and not of 
benefit; whoever performs holy meditation will obtain the happiest 
result ; but the injuring of another will destroy the advantages which 
would be derived from it. Gautama has given you gold, and you wish 
to return glass ; but that which is right ought to be performed.’ 
Having heard these words, the devotees, from mental delusion, thus 
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replied, — ‘ 0 lord ! we entreat thee to do what we have requested, as 
we desire no other favour.’ Ganesha then said, — ■ ‘ Good cannot pro- 
duce evil, nor evil good: from its vexy essence evil must pi'oduce 
misery, and good happiness. Gautama will enjoy happiness from his 
holy meditation j but soxtow alone can result from your px’esent wish. 
But you ai*e deluded by female fascination, and you cannot, therefore, 
disci’ixninate between good and evil. I will, howevei*, comply with 
your request; though you will uxidoubtedly hereafter regx'et having 
made it.’ Having thus spoken, Ganesha disappeax'ed. 

“ Gautama, unacquainted with the evil intentions of the devotees, 
joyfully performed each day the saci’ed ceremonies : but one day, being 
in a field of rice and barley, Ganapati, having assumed the form of an 
extremely debilitated cow, appeared there trembling, and scai’cely able 
to move, and began to eat the rice and barley. Observing this, the 
compassionate Gautama lifted a stalk of gx'ass and struck the cow with 
it, in order to drive her away ; but scarcely was she touched with the 
stalk when she di-opped on the ground, and immediately died, while 
all the devotees beheld what passed with looks of distress. The holy 
men and their lovely wives then exclaimed, — ‘*0 Gautama ! what 
hast thou done?’ Gautama, also, in amazemexit, thus addx’essed 
Ahalya : — ‘ What an accident ! how can I have incurred the anger of 
the gods ? what shall I do ? where shall I go ? thus involved in the 
guilt of the murder of a cow.’ The devotees at the same time thus 
reproached him : — ‘ Alas ! O holy Rishi ! of what avail has been 
thy knowledge ? Alas ! of what avail thy buimt-offering and thy 
strict perfox’inance of eveiy ceremony?’ In the same manner their 
wives thus repi'oached the wife of Gautama: — ‘Alas! Ahalya, 
of what avail have been thy wisdom, and the univei’sal respect 
shown to thee ? Alas ! of what avail thy virtue and piety ? ’ Thus 
they reviled Gautama and his wife, and then exclaimed to each othei', — 
‘ Let us not look on the face of this slayer of a cow : whoever looks 
on his countenance will become equally guilty ; and whoever appx-oaches 
his hermitage, that man’s offerings neither will fii’e noi^the manes 
receive.’ Thus reviling Gautama, they all threw stones at him. 
Gautama then exclaimed, — ‘ Alas ! alas ! what shall I do ? I sweai', O 
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holy men ! that I will depart from this place.’ Having thus spoken, 
he removed to a distant spot, and there erected a hermitage : but as 
long as this sin, falsely imputed to him, remained unexpiated, he could 
perform no holy ceremony, and his wife continued exposed to the insults 
of the other Brahman women ; and thus Gautama suffered the greatest 
misery. At length, after a short time, Gautama assembled the holy 
men, and thus addressed them: — Have compassion on me, and 
acquaint me with the ceremonies by which my sin may be expiated; 
for without instruction no good act can be effected.’ The Brahmans 
then consulted together, respecting the penance which ought to be 
prescribed, while Gautama stood at a distance in an humble posture; 
and after deliberation they thus said ‘ Sin can never be expiated 
except by suitable purification : for this purpose, therefore, do thou 
circumambulate the whole earth, and on returning here, circumambulate 
a hundred times the mountain of Brahma, and thus thou wilt be puri- 
fied ; or make ablutions in the Ganges, and on its banks having made 
ten millions of earthen lingams, worship the god whose symbol is the 
lingara, and then perambulate the sacred mountain and bathe in the 
hundred holy pools. By these means thy sin will be expiated.’ 
Having heard these words, Gautama first circumambulated the holy 
mountain ; and afterwards, as directed, formed the earthen lingams in 
order that he might be restored to his pristine purity. He then, with 
Ahalya,, and his disciples, worshipped Shiva with the holiest rites, 
and most intense devotion. At length the lord of the mountain-born 
goddess descended from the summit of Kailasa and thus addressed him : 
— ‘ Say, what boon dost thou desire ?’ On beholding that form divine, 
a sight of which is so difficult to be obtained, Gautama was filled with 
delight, and having reverenced the mighty god with laudatory strains, 
requested that he would liberate him from the guilt that he had 
incurred. Shiva replied: — ‘ Happy art thou, O mighty Bishi ! and 
the fruit of all thy pious acts hast thou obtained, for thou art free from 
sin. Thou hast been deceived by these wicked men, for even the three 
worlds become purified by thy. presence. How then canst thou be 
polluted by an act committed by these evil-minded men, and who will 
suffer for it hereafter ? ’ Shankara then explained to him ^ their 
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wickedness and ingratitude, and Gautama listened with astonishment ; 
and, after Shankara had ceased speaking, he thus said : — ‘ These 
Brahmans have done me the greatest favour, for if it had not been for 
their act I should not have enjoyed the felicity of beholding thee, O 
lord ! ’ Pleased with these words, Shiva again expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the piety and devotion of Gautama, and desired him to ask a 
boon. Gautama replied that all he entreated was, that the Ganga 
might there appear, in order that he might purify himself in it ; with 
this request Shiva complied, and the consequence was the establish- 
ment of the sacred place of pilgrimage atTrimbucka on the Godavery.”^ 

But Gautama, according to tradition, was so offended with the 
conduct of the Brahmans on this occasion, that he determined to sepa- 
rate from their communion, and to establish a new religion. If, there- 
fore, the miraculous part of this legend be rejected, nothing can seem 
more probable than that Gautama, having experienced some unjust 
treatment from the Brahmans, should thus attempt to revenge himself. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that this Gautama was one of the seven 
Bishis who sprang into existence at the volition of Brahma at the crea- 
tion of this universe ; for he may have been merely a learned Brahman, 
and not improbably the very same person who founded the Nyaya 
school philosophy, f 

To this supposition an objection may arise from the list of the 
first thirty-three patriarchs of the religion of Buddha, which M. Abel 
Remusat has thus characterised : “ Je pense done qu’on ne verra 

^ Shiva Puran, part i., the legend respecting Trimbucka ; but the chapters are not 
numbered in my copy of this Puran. 

In the Varaha Puran^ howeverj it is said that Gautama, on becoming acquainted with 
the deceit of the Brahmans, imprecated, as a curse on them, that they miglit become outcasts 
from the ordinances of the Vedas ; and that, in consequence, these Brahmans, on being 
born again in the Kali Yug, all became heretics. It is also related, that the boon which 
Gautama obtained from Shiva was a lock of his hair (containing, of course, a portion of the 
water of the Ganges), and that when he struck the dead cow with it, it was not only restored 
to life, but a river also gushed out from the spot where it was lying, which was, in conse- 
quence, name Godavari. 

f It certainly seems much more probable that in India a Brahman should be the 
founder of a new sect, than that it should owe its origin to the son of a king. Gautama, 
however, is not included amongst either the seven original Rishis or the ten Prajapatis, but 
his origin is generally ascribed to Brahma. 
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pas sans int^ret une liste de trente-trois personnages que les Bouddhistes 
nomment illustres, et par lesquels, suivant ces sectaires, la doctrine 
secrete a ete transmise successifement depuis Bouddha lui-meme 
jusqu’a une epoque posterieure ^ celle ou les livres sacr6s qui lui sont 
attribu4s furent traduits en Chinois (A. D.418). L’importance de ce 
document pour la chronologic et pour I’histoire pourra ^tre develop- 
pee ailleurs, il suffit en ce moment de le presenter sous une forme 
S’il eut 6te connu plutot, on eht peut-etre 6mis moins d’idees 
hasard^es sur I’antiquite des diverses opinions Bouddhiques, et en 
particulier sur I’origine de la hierarchic des Grands Lamas.” * But 
before any argument can be founded on this list, it must be satisfac- 
torily proved that it was formed from authentic materials, and that it is 
not a mere imaginary account of a succession of patriarchs, invented 
long after the time of Gautama : for, as M. Abel Remusat himself 
admits that “ celui-ci dans Tordre des divinit6s incarnes vient imme- 
diatement apr^s Bouddha,” on what grounds are the ten intervening 
patriarchs inserted in this list ? and what were the reasons, according 
to the Buddhists, which rendered it necessary for the divinity to 
become incarnate in this eleventh patriarch alone? Nothing hitherto 
published tends in the slightest degree to explain these circumstances, 
or to prove that Buddha ever established a sect, or that the doctrines 
ascribed to him were transmitted through a regular succession of 
patriarchs to Gautama. 

But a writer in the seventh number of the Calcutta Oriental 
Magazine, after examining a variety of dates given by different authors, 
very justly observes : — “ Besides these dates f , which, for the greater 


* Journal des Savans, Janvier, 1821, p. 

8. 


f These dates are as follows : — 

Abul Fa5:l - - - B. C. 1366 

Bailli 


Couplet from Chinese historians 

1036 

Sir W, Jones 

- 1027 

De Guignes, ditto 

1027 

M. Klaproth 

« 1027 

Georgi - - 

959 

M. Remusat 

- 970 

The Burmese 

546 

The Peguers 

- 638 

The Siamese - - 

544 

A Chinese writer, 

cited by M, 

The Cingalese « - 

619 

Klaproth 

- 68S 

Mr. Erskine, also, in the third volume 

of the Transactions 

of the Bombay Literary 


Society, after fully examining this point, has very justly concluded; — “ Upon the whole, 

L L 2 
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part, agree as nearly as could be well expected, and which certainly 
point to the existence of a Buddha, between ten and twelve centuries 
anterior to the Christian era, there is an equally extensive and con- 
sistent series^ which bears testimony to the existence of a similar per- 
sonage, a Buddha, or revival of that legislator, in a more recent period 
(between B. C. 688 and 544). . . . . At the same time nothing furtlier 
is known of any such prior legislator; for all the legends which have 
been gathered by Klaproth, Pallas, and Bemusat, from the Chinese, 
Thibetan, and Mongol writers, are referable to the latter Buddha, and 
relate uniformly to the Buddha named Sakya Sinha, the same with 
Gautama.” 

This question, therefore, arises, whether the general belief amongst 
different people of the existence of a prior Buddha is sufficient to prove 
his reality as a historic personage? or whether this belief may not be 
merely the result of some dogmas of the Buddhist religion, and the 
actual existence of this Buddha altogether imaginary ? The same 
question applies still more strongly to the Brahminical Buddha; because 
unless all the other twenty-one incarnations of Vishnu are admitted to 
be historic events, there can be no reason whatever for ascribing such 
importance to his ninth principal incarnation alone. No authentic 
memorial, however, can, I believe, be produced, which will satisfactorily 
attest the historic existence of these two Buddhas ; while, on the con- 
trary, the historic existence of Gautama, and his institution of the 
Buddhist religion, seem to be substantiated by every proof which the 
case admits of 

From these remarks it will perhaps be apparent that the specula- 
tions respecting Buddha and his religion, in which some writers have 
indulged, are purely European, and that they are not in the slightest 
degree sanctioned by the writings pf either the Brahmans or the Bud- 
dhists ; for, according to the former, Vishnu was incarnated as the son of 


until some proof is discovered of the existence of a Bouddhist religion older than Gautama, or 
existing more than 540 years before Christ, I should be disposed to adopt that era as the 
origin of the sect, and to suppose the religion of the Brahmans to be older, and that of the 
Jains more modern than that date.” 
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Jina, or appeared for the purpose of effecting a local and particular 
object bj the propagation of doctrines in direct opposition to the 
Hindu religion ; and, according to the latter, Buddha became incarnate 
as the son of Sudhodana, for the purpose of reforming mankind, and 
restoring Buddhism to its original purity. The latter deny that Gau- 
tama established their religion, and ascribe its origin to the remotest 
antiquity ; while the Brahmans have invariably considered the ninth 
incarnation of Vishnu, as exhibiting the power of that god who could 
so effectually delude the minds of men as to induce them to apostatise 
from the pure and holy religion prescribed by the Vedas. The singular 
incorrectness, therefore, of these remarks of M. Guigniaut must be 
evident; but they are quoted in order to show on what insufficient 
grounds the literati of Europe adopt opinions respecting Hindu mytho- 
logy : — “ Peut-^tre, aussi, serait-il plus sage de s’en tenir a des faits 
generaux, et de tacher de combiner ces indications pr6cieuses en elles- 
memes avec celles que nous donnent vaguement les Brahmanes; au 
moins jusqu’a ce qu’il nous soit permis de percer, a I’aide de nouvelles 
recherches, tout ce qui concerne Bouddha. Ils le reconnaissent, ils 
avouent m&me une partie de la reforme mise sur son compte, celle 
qui touche la religion, proprement dite, et le dogme comme le culte ; 
leur doctrine est sa doctrine, et il n’ y a qu’un pas de la philosophie 
V4dant au Bouddhaisme.”* One step from the purest spiritualism to 
tJie grossest materialism ! and the doctrine of the Brahmans the same 
as the doctrines of the Buddhists ! But it is equally incorrect to affirm 
that the Brahmans acknowledge Buddha : if by Buddha is intended a 
mere man, the founder of a new religion, for in such a character they 
never have acknowledged him ; and it still remains to be proved that 
the son of Jina and the prior Buddha of the Buddhists are one and the 
same person, before any arguments can be justly founded on such an 
ide^ifi cation. 

It has also been hitherto; overlooked that the appearance of 
Vishnu as Buddha is merely a repetition of a similar incident which 
occurred in th^ Krita Yug, when, as intimated in the passage above 

Religions de 1’ Antiquity, tom. i. p. 300. 
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quoted from the Bhagawat, “ the Undiscernible Being, having assumed 
a mortal form, preached heretical doctrines in the three cities founded 
by Maya.” * This legend is thus related at length in the Shiva Puran - 
“ Three Asuras, in consequence of a boon granted by Brahma, 
obtained the construction of thre6 cities,-— one of gold, situated in 
heaven; another of silver, in mid-air ; and the third of iron, on the 
earth; and became so powerful as to occasion the utmost distress to 
the gods. The gods, therefore, as usual, repaired to Brahma, and com- 
municated their grievances to him. Pitamaha having heard related 
the distress occasioned by the Tripura f Asuras, replied, — ‘They have 
grown powerful through me, and consequently it would not be proper 
that their death should proceed froni me. Virtue and piety also 
flourish in their cities; but entreat Shiva and he will accomplish this 
affair.’ The immortals accordingly proceeded to the abode of Shiva, 
and implored his assistance. Shiva answered, — ‘ That chief of the 
Asuras promotes virtue; and it is not allowable to kill a virtuous 
being. As long, therefore, as he continues virtuous, he cannot be slain 
by me : but repair to Vishnu, and represent your wishes to him.’ 
The gods, in consequence, hastened to Vishnu, and acquainted him 
with their griefs ; but he replied, — ‘ This is undoubtedly a true say- 
ing, that where justice and piety flourish there distress shall no more 
take place than darkness occur when the sun shines.’ Having heard 
these words, the gods were afflicted, and thus, with desponding coun- 
tenances, addressed Vishnu : — ‘ What then shall we do? or where 
shall we dwell? or how shall justice or piety exist, if these Asuras be 
allowed to live? Either consign us to an untimely fate, or imagine 
means for effecting their destruction.’ Vishnu, beholding them thus 
affected, was moved with compassion, and reflected in what manner 
he might accomplish their wishes ; and then said, — ‘ Propitiate 
Maheshwara with sacrifice, and he will destroy the Tripura A^ras 
and thus protect the three worlds.’ The immortals having heard the 
words of Achuta, were delighted, and hastened to perform sacrifice to 
Shiva. ' 

This is the divine architect of the J^ras^ as Vishwakarma is of the Suras, 
f Tripura in Sanscrit signifies three cities. 
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‘‘ Vishnu then thus reflected : — ‘ How shall I, through the favour 
of Parameshwara, effect the wishes of the gods by destroying these 
mighty Asuras ; for undoubtedly the destruction of virtuous beings is 
an improper act, and both the chiefs and the inhabitants of the three 
cities are distinguished by their virtue ? They are also safe from death, 
since they adore Shiva and 'Worship the lingam, and are thus liberated 
from all sin and its consequences. But, if their piety and devotion 
could be interrupted, then might they be instantly destroyed. Since, 
therefore, they cannot be destroyed as long as they adhere to the pre- 
cepts of the Veda and to the worship of Shiva, let me, for the protection 
and benefi^t of the gods, induce these Asuras to forsake the religious 
observances to which they are at present so much devoted.’ 

“ Vishnu, having thus determined, formed for this purpose, from his 
own substance, a man capable of deluding the Tripura Asuras, dressed 
in dirty garments, with his head shaved, bearing in his bands a pot and 
a besom, walking step by step, incessantly applying the end of his gar- 
inent to his mouth, and saying,- — ‘ This alone is the true faith.’ 
This being, then, joining his hands, and making an obeisance to Hari, 
thus said, — ‘Command what I shall do.’ The lord replied, — 
‘ Listen, while I inform thee for what purpose thou hast been created ; 
for, as thou hast been formed from my substance, it is proper that thou 
shouldest do whatever I desire; and thou shalt, in consequence, be 
hereafter worshipped as myself. Publish, therefore, these sixteen 
hundred thousand delusive couplets, in direct contradiction of the 
Vedas and other sacred books, aifld destructive of castes and orders, 
in order that the Tripura Asuras may be induced to apostatise from 
the pure doctrines of the Vedas, and that they may thus obtain hell 
instead of heaven. In order, also, to spread amongst them these here- 
tical opinions, I will inspire thee with such power as to render that 
which is desirable undesirable, and that which is holy unholy, and to 
give to that which is evil the appearance of excellence.’ Having thus 
spoken, Hari himself instructed Mayi * in the heretical doctrines which 

,# # This is the name of the being formed from the substance of Vishnu, and therefore 

considered the same as Vishnu himself. 
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he was to publish j and then said,— ‘ Now hasten to Tripura, and 
effect the apostasy of their inhabitants ; after which, proceed to Mar- 
war, and there remain the fchief of thy sect, until the Kali Yug com- 
mences ; and then thy doctrines shall acquire splendour, and thy 
disciples and followers shall become numerous.’ 

“ The shaved-head, that he might perfortti the orders of Vishnu, then 
formed a number of disciples, and also four skaved-heads like himself, 
to whom he gave in charge the four heretical books which were to 
supersede the four Vedas, all dressed in dirty clothes, with cloths 
applied to their mouths, holding in their hands a pot aijdabesom, and 
sffeaking little, but saying, — ‘ By this faith alone can true knowledge 
be obtained.’ Thus accompanied, Mayi entered the city, and fixed 
his abode in a grove therein situated ; and soon, by his deceptive arts, 
widely diffused his delusive doctrines. All who came to his abode 
were induced to accept initiation ; and there many were led by his fame 
to resort. Soon as this had been effected, Narada entered the city, 
and having become initiated by Mayi repaired to the king, Ad 
informed him that the teacher of a new sect, distinguished by piety, 
had there established himself. Having Yeceived this information, the 
king deterraiiied that, since Narada had been initiated in the new sect, 
he would also become initliled ; and he accordingly proceeded to 
Mayi, whom having saluted h6 thus addressed, — ^ ‘ Let me be ini- 
tiated by thee, O pure and holy sage ! ’ Mayi, having removed the 
cloth from his mouth, replied, — ‘ If thou wilt give thyself and thy 
subjects up to me ; not otherwise.’ The king, hearing these words, 
consented, and immediately he and all the inhabitants of Tripura were 
initiated in the new doctrines. Then were abolished the duties pre- 
scribed to women, funerar obsequies, the adoration of Shiva, sacrifice 
to Vishnu, bathing at stated times, the presenting of gifts, and other 
pious acts; the worship of ^he lingam, the observances of castes and 
orders, and all the other ordinances of the Vedas. Thus were the 
three cities deprived of their prosperity, by being led into the adoption 
of heretical doctrines, and the renunciation of the true religion, by the 
delusion of Hari. Vishnu, then, frith the gods, proceeded to entreat 
Shiva to destroy these Asuras ; and, liaving addressed him as usual, in 
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a long litany of praises, Shiva embraced Vishnu, and thus replied : — 
‘ Since the piety and virtue of the Tripura Asuras have been destroyed 
by the powerful delusion of Vishnu, now can the wishes of the gods be 
accomplished, and I will therefore immediately effect the destruction 
of their enemies.’ ” * 

It will not, however, be contended, I may suppose, that this 
legend is founded on a historical event; and yet it rests on precisely 
the same authority as that on which Buddha, the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu, has been converted into a historical personage. The cha- 
racter, also, under which both Mayi and Buddha appeared, is exactly 
the same ; and, according to the firm belief of the Hindus, they were 
both employed to effect apostasy from the Hindu religion. The 
singular inaccuracy, therefore, of these remarks of M. Guigniaut must 
be .evident : — Bouddha joue eviderament plusieurs roles dans la 
religion des Hindous ; et soit par ses caracteres intrinsiques, soit par ses 
attributs exterieurs, il se rattache a la fois aux trois system es dans 
lesquels cette religion nous a paru se diviser : les rapports avec Siva 
sont manifestes ; il tient a Dherma, roi de justice, et partage son nom ; 
car la v6rite et la justice, la science et la vertu, sont inseparables : aussi 
son image est-elle placee entre les symboles et les dieux du Sivaisme 
dans les plus anciens temples de I’lnde, et lui-m§me, nous I’avons vu 
plus haut faire alliance avec Siva, trop faible pour resister seul a ses 
ennemis. D’un autre c6t6 il complete la serie des incarnations passees de 

* Shiva Puran, the commencement of the legend of the Tripura Asuras. This legend 
is related in nearly the same words in the Lainga Puran, part i. chap. 71. But the account 
given in the Bhagawat, skaudvii. chap. 10., of Vishnu’s appearance in Tripura, is so different 
that it may be jjroper to insert the material part of it : — “ The gods having entreated the 
protection of Shiva, he told them not to be afraid, and seizing his bow dischai-ged arrows 
at the cities ; and his fieiy shafts fell on them like beams from the sun. Whomsoever 
they touched he fell dead ; but Maya lifting him up threw him into a well of amrit, and he 
was thus restored to life. But Vishnu, perceiving that Shiva was in consequence cast down 
and dispirited, immediately imagined a means of ensuring success. For which purpose he 
assumed the form of a cow, and caused Brahma to take- the shape of a calf, and the two 
entered the city at noon-day, and drank up the well of amrit.” This account is singularly 
puerile, and is not only contraiy to the usual style of the Purans, but also inconsistent with 
the passage before quoted from the Bhagawat, in which it is mtimated that Vishnu prepared 
the destruction of the mhabitants of Tidpura in precisely the same manner as it is related 
in the legend which I have quoted from the Shiva Puran. 
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Vichnou ; il continue Crichna comme dieu mis^ricordieux, gardien des 
hommes, ancre du salut, charge de preparer la terre au jour terrible ou 
paraitra son juge. Dans le Brahmaisme c’est une planete, mais c’est 
aussi un Mounh un fils de Bichi, im Richi meme, peut-etre ; et Ton 
entrevoit je ne spais quelle correspondence entre les Bouddhas et les 
Menoiis qiii president 6galement aux periodes successives du monde ; 
d’ailleurs, Bouddha fils de la lune est visiblement I’analogue et comme 

le pendant necessaire de Vaivaswata fils du soleil. * Bouddha, 

Maya, Brahm, voild toute la religion des Brahmanes, ou dans son germe, 
ou, par un retour plus naturel qu’on ne pourrait le croire au premier 
abord, dans son plus haut developpement.” j* But Buddha is univer- 
sally considered by the Hindus to have been (partially, indeed) the 
subverter, md not the reformer, of the Hindu religion, and, conse- 
quently, ilnejoue aucun role in the Hindu mythology : for the incai’- 
nation of Vishnu as Buddha is merely slightly alluded to in Sanscrit 
works, and it is a subject which attracts no attention whatever 
at the present day. But M. Guigniaut himself observes : — “ Chose 
singuliere, mais qui n’est pas sans exemples dans les annales des peoples ! 
Bouddha naquit parmi les Hindoos ; son nom n’a pas cesse d’etre 
revere de cette pieuse nation ; long-temps ses adorateurs ve 9 urent 
paisibles, respect^s m^me, entre les sectes nombreuses qui repartagent 
le pays ; et cependant, depuis plusieurs siecles, Bouddha ne jouit 
d’ aucun culte dans I'lnde; ses temples ses idoles y sont renversh ou 
ahando^inh, une tenebreuse horreur, une ignorance feinte ou r'eelle, une 
haine non moins violente qiiirreflechie, regnent chez les Brahmanes, stir 
tout ce qui conceme sa doctrine'’ j; It is, however, obviously impos- 
sible to reconcile the passage in Italic with the preceding assertion 
that Buddha has not ceased to be revered by this pious nation. This 
confusion of ideas necessarily proceeds from not having formed a 
correct notion of the character of Buddha ; for, as long as he is merely 
considered as an incarnation of Vishnu, he is held to be an object of 
reverence ; not, however, as Buddha, but as that deity himself. But 
the Hindus have never acknowledged him under any other character, 

* Religious de I’Antiquite, vol. i. p. 294. f Ibid, p. 296. t Ibid, p. 296, 
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and, consequently, all else that has been written concerning him is 
totally foreign from the Hindu religion. * 

If, however, the ninth incarnation of Vishnu be so clearly a my- 
thological fable, it must necessarily follow that, as it cannot therefore 
receive a place in history, the identification of Buddha the son of Jina 
with the prior Buddha of the Buddhists, can afford no valid argument 
in favour of the antiquity of Buddhism. I cannot, consequently, assent 
to the justness of the following remarks of Professor Heeren: — “ We 
are certainly unable to illustrate historically the origin of the sects 
(in India), or to specify the probable period when this took place. The 
sects of Shiva and Vishnu are at present the most prevalent, but they 
are not the only ones ; for there is that of Ganesha, and several others. 
From its internal nature, and its objects of worship, it seems highly 
probable that the sect of Shiva, whose votaries adore the lingam, is 
the most ancient ; and perhaps even it is the oldest religion of the 
Hindus. On the contrary, the worshippers of Vishnu under the form 
of Krishna, ai'e indebted to a reformation for their origin, the object of 
which was to refine the grossness of the then existing religious system. 
But the sect of Krishna is so intimately connected with those epic poems 
of the Hindus, the principal subject of which is this incarnation of Vishnu, 
that this system ofbeliefmaybe very justly called a poetical religion. The 
attempt made by Jones to fix the period of the first appearance of this 
sect at 1200 years before the birth of Christ, and that of Buddhism about 
two hundred years later, rests on very weak grounds. What we know 
with certainty respecting Buddha is merely that he also was the founder of 
a sect Vv'hich must have once predominated in a great part of India, the 
doctrines and system of belief of the votaries of which were in direct 
opposition to the religion of the Brahmans ; so that a deadly hatred 

* I may add that mistakes seem also to have arisen from its not having been recol- 
lected that the Amara Kosh w^as written by a Buddhist ; and that consequently the names 
or epithets therein contained are such as are applied to Buddha by his own sectaries only^ 
and never by the Hindus. 

Though it may seem trivial, it may perhaps deserve remark, that the name of the 
regent of the planet Mercury in Sanscrit is spelled and that of the founder 

‘of Buddhism Buddha ; and that in Hindu mythology they are represented as 
perfectly distinct personages. 
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sprang up between them, which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India. But the many important historical problems 
respecting this sect which remain to be solved must be obvious. It is 
not the period only when it originated which is doubtful ; yet that this 
sect must be very ancient is evinced by the oldest cave-temples being 
dedicated to Buddh a. But another stronger proof arises from the Bud- 
dhists being mentioned {&i least once, as far as vve yet know) in the 
Ramayan, along with atheists, i. e. the opponents of the Brahmans ; for 
those who deny the doctrine of the Vedas are considered to be all of 
the same stamp. It is hence clear, that when the Ramayan was composed 
the Buddhists not only existed, hut were deemed the adversaries of the 
Brahmans. With respect to the connection that there may be between 
the doctrines of the Buddhists and of the Brahmans, and to the history 
of the persecution and expulsion from India of the former, these points 
still remain involved in darkness.” * 

This opinion, howevei*, of Professor Heeren seems to be prin- 
cipally founded on a wrong reading, or a mistranslation of a verse con- 
tained in the printed edition of the Ramayan 'f ; but I will venture to 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that the term Buddhist does 
not occur even once throughout the whole of that poem. At the same 
time, were this not the case, such a circumstance would prove only the 
I'ecentness of the period in which the Ramayan was composed, and not 
the antiquity of Buddhism ; for there are clearly no grounds, either 
mythological, traditional, or historical, for placing the origin of this sect 
at an earlier period than that of Gautama, or about 540 years before 
Christ. It is rather singular, however, that Professor Heeren should 
refer, in support of his opinion, to these remarks of Mr. Colebrooke : — 

* Ideen iieber die Politik, &c. vol. viii. p. 127. 4th edit. 

f I have not the Serampore edition of the first two books of the Ramayan ; but, in 
two MS. copies of this poem which I have consulted, there ir not, throughout the whole of 
the conversation between Jabali and Rama, a single term used which signifies Buddhist, 
though the w'ord nastika, or atheist, occurs several times. In the original, the words 
quoted by Professor Heeren (ibid., p. 129. note), As a ihiy so is a Buddhist, are 

srSR fl; SR 3TR As a thicf^ so one 

covetous of riches; and as hoik is he has embraced atheism the consequence of little 
understanding. 
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“ According to the notions which I entertain of the real history of the 
Hindu religion, the worship of Rama and of Krishna by the Vaishnavas, 
and that of Mahadeva and Bhavani by the Shaivas and Sliaktas, ha>ve 
been introduced since the persecution of the Buddhas and Jamas. The 
institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Buddha, whose theology seems 
to have been borrowed from the system of Kapila.”* For it seems 
evident that the incarnation of Vishnu, as Kama Chandra, must have 
acquired a considerable degree of celebrity before an epic poem would 
have been composed on the subject ; and that, if these incarnations are 
not mentioned in the Vedas, as stated by Mr. Colebrooke, there can be 
no sufficient grounds for ascribing an earlier date to the Ramayan than 
the origin of the sect which first considered Rama to have been an 
incarnate god. If, therefore, this poem be of comparatively recent 
composition, it must follow, that, though Buddhists were mentioned in 
it, this would be no proof of the antiquity which Professor Heeren 
ascribes to Buddhism. As, however, I differ entirely from Mr. Cole- 
brooke in the notions which he has expressed respecting the real history 
of the Hindu religion, I do not contest the antiquity of the Ramayan ; 
and I have therefore thought it necessary to point out so material a 
mistake as the one which has taken place in the printed edition of 
that poem. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol.viii. p. 474, 



CHAP. X. 

BEAHMA. — PUKTHEE EEMAEKS ON THE HINDU RELIGION. 

That, on the first institution of the Hindu religion, a certain degree 
of preeminence over the other two divine hypostases was ascribed to 
Brahma seems fully evinced by his name*; by his being universally 
acknowledged to have been the author of the Vedas ; and by his name 
slightly modified having been employed to designate that priesthood 
who have always been the sole guardians and preceptors of the Hindu 
religion. Although, also, he is both in the Upanishads and Purans 
identified with the Supreme Being, still his character, as a divine hypo- 
stasis only, has been much more clearly preserved than that of either 
Vishnu or Shiva ; for in the Institutes of Menu (as well as in several 
Purans) it is said : — “ He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even He the soul of all beings, whom no being can com- 
prehend, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce various 
beings from his own divine substance, first with a thought created the 
waters, and placed in them a productive seed : that seed became an 
egg bright as gold, blazing like a luminary with a thousand beams ; and 
in that egg He was born himself, in the form of Brahma, the great fore- 
father of all spirits,” 'f' The peculiar epithet, however, of creator, by 
which Brahma is distinguished, is obviously misapplied, because no act 
of creation is ever ascribed to him ; for the primai’y elements of things 
were first created by the Supreme Being, and also by his influence 
subsequently combined and arranged in the mundane egg. Brahma, 
therefore, is invariably represented as being only the producer or pro- 
genitor of all classes of animated beings ; and of the trees, plants, and 

A derivative from Bralim, tlie Supreme Being. 

f Institutes of Menu, translated by Sir W. Jones, chap. i. ver. 7, 8, 9. 
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herbage which adorn the earth, and which also the Hindus consider to 
be endued with life. 

But this deity must have long ceased to be an object of popular 
worship, since he is never described in the Purans as exerting his divine 
power for the benefit and protection of men and gods ; nor is there in 
them the slightest trace of such legends respecting him as have been 
invented in honour of Vishnu and Shiva. The name and attributes, 
indeed, of Brahma have been preserved ; but, without recurring to the 
probable state of the Plindu religion at its origin, it would at the 
present day be difficult to discover that he was one of the gods of 
Hindu mythology, or to understand how he could ever have been 
invested with such a character.* But the cause which may have occa- 
sioned the cessation of his worship, and of the absence in the sacred 
books of the Hindus of all mention of any manifestation of his divine 
powerf, must now remain unascertainable, as neither: writings nor 
tradition afford any information on the subject. The abolition, however, 
of the worship of Brahma is at the present day generally attributed to 
the inevitable consequences resulting from the curse of Shiva ; and this 
event is thus related in the Skanda Puran : — 

‘ The lingam of Shiva, having in Daruwanam fallen on the ground 
in consequence of the curse of the holy sages j:, instantly increased in 
size until its base went far beyond the lowest profound and its head 
towered above the heavens ; and Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, and all the 
gods, having hastened to beholds this wonder, thus spoke to one 
another ; — ‘ What can be its length and breadth ? where can be 
situated its top and base ? ’ Having thus considered, the gods said, 
— ‘ O Vishnu ! do thou asceitain the base of this lingam, and O lotos- 
box-n, do thou discover its head, and let this be the place where you 
shall return to relate what you may have seen.’ Plaving heard these 

* It deserves notice that Sir W. Jones, in his Essay on the gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India, has almost entirely passed over Brahma ; most probably because he could learn 
nothing respecting him. 

f I ought to except that of bestowing boons of the greatest efficacy, as in this respect 
Brahma is generally the actor; but he always grants them so injudiciously that they never 
fail to produce the utmost distress to men and gods. 

X See an account of this circumstance, post, p. 298. 
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words, Vishnu proceeded to Tartarus, and Brahma to heaven; but 
high as he ascended, Pitamaha could not perceive the head of that 
lingam, and he was therefore returning and had arrived at the top of 
Meru, when Surabhi*, as she reclined under the shade of a JcetaM 
treef, saw him and thus spoke, Where hast thou gone, O Brahma ! 
whence dost thou return ? say, can I do any thing for you ?’ Brahma, 
smiling, replied, ‘ I have been sent by the gods to discover 
the head of this wonderful lingam which fills the three worlds, but I 
have not been able to reach it. What, therefore, shall I say to them 
when I return ; for if I falsely assert that I have seen its top they will 
require witnesses to attest the truth of it? Do thou, then, with this 
ketaki, give testimony to what I shall declare.’ Surahhi and the ketaki 
tree consented to act as Brahma desired; and he, having made this agree- 
ment, proceeded to where the angels had remained, and thus addressed 
them : — ‘ O gods ! I have seen the top of this lingam, which is 
spacious, pure, delightful, adorned with the leaves of the ketaki, and 
wonderful to behold, but without my assistance no one can see it.’ On 
hearing these words the immortals were astonished, and Vishnu said, — 
‘ This is most surprising ; for I have penetrated through all the lower 
worlds, and have not been able to discover its base ; but most assuredly 
this lingam form of Mahadeva has neither beginning, nor middle, nor 
end ; for it was through his divine will that you, O gods and holy 
sages ! were produced, and also this universe with all that it contains, 
movable and immovable ; and in this lingam of the loi’d is centred 
creation, preservation, and destruction.’ Brahma then said, — ‘ O 
Vishnu ! why art thou surprised that I have seen the top, because thou 
hast not been able to reach the base of this lingam ; but what proof 
dost thou require to convince thee that I have seen it?’ Vishnu, 
smiling, replied, — ‘ Explain, O Brahma ! how thou couldst have seen 
the head in heaven while I could not discover the base in Tartarus jibut if 
this be really the case, who are the witnesses to your having seen it?’ 
Brahma quickly answered, — ‘ The ketaki and Siirabhi ; these, 0 ye 

* The celestial cow, from whose teats stream all thmgs that the gods desure. The 
curse, however, pronounced on her mouth, applies to that of aU cows. 

f Pandanus odoratissim 
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gods ! will attest that I speak the truth.’ The immortals then imme- 
diately sent for them ; and, when they arrived, Surabki and the hetaki 
declared that Brahma had actually seen the top of the lingam. At this 
instant a voice was heard from heaven, saying, ‘ Know, O Suras ! that 
Surabhi and the ketaki have spoken falsely, for Brahma has not seen its 
top.’ The immortals then imprecated this curse on Surabhi, — ‘ Since 
thou hast with thy mouth uttered a falsehood, may thy mouth be 
henceforth deemed impure!’ and on the ketaki, — * Though thou 
smellest sweetly, may est thou be considered unworthy to be olfered to 
Shiva !’ After the gods had ceased speaking, the voice from heaven 
thus cursed Brahma: — ‘Since thou hast childishly and with weak 
understanding asserted a falsehood, let no one henceforth perform 
worship to thee.”’ — - Kedar Khand, chap. 6.* 

The only other legend in which Brahma appears as an actor, or 
rather as a sufferer, is the one respecting his having been deprived 
of his fifth head ; which circumstance is thus related in the Skanda 
Puran ; — 

“ Once, formerly, when they were assembled on the top of Meru, 
the holy sageshaving saluted Brahma requested him to declare the true 
nature of the godhead ; but the creator, influenced by the delusion of 
Mahesha and his mind obscured by spiritual darkness, asserted his own 
preeminence and thus replied : — ‘I am the womb of the universe, 
without beginning or end, and the sole and self-existent lord, and he 
who does not worship me shall never obtain beatitude.’ On hearing 
these words Kratu, a form of Narayana']', smiled and said, — ‘ Hadst thou 
not been misled by ignorance, thou wouldst not have made an assertion 
so contrary to truth: for I am the framer of the universe, the source of 
life, the unborn, eternal, and supreme Narayana ; and, had I not willed 
it, creation would not have taken place.’ Thus Vishnu and Brahma 

* It is very remarkable that this curse is not mentioned in either the Lainga or Shiva 
Purans, or in any other, as far as I have observed ; and if the Prabhasa Mdhatmyam be a 
genuine poi'tion of the Skanda Puran, it is therein said that this curse was pronounced by 
Savitri. The same is stated in the Padma Puran ; and in the Brahma Vaivarta the cessation 
of Brahma’s worship is ascribed to the curse of Narada, 

f The seventh incarnation of Vishnu, mentioned ante, p. 242., Yadgna and Eratu being 
synonymous words in Sansciit ; but here the name is intended for Vishnu himself. 
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disputed ; and, at length, having demanded proofs in support of each 
other’s assertions, agreed to refer the point to the decision of the Vedas. 
The Vedas replied, — ‘ If, O ye gods of creation and preservation ! you 
will accord in our decision, we will produce such proof as shall deter- 
mine your doubts.’ They answered, — ‘ Be you the proof which shall 
convince us of the real truth.’ The Rig Veda said, — ‘ He who creates, 
preserves, and destroys is in truth Shiva alone.’ The Yajur said, — ‘He 
who is the real object of sacrificial rites and of mysterious contempla- 
tion is Hara.’ The Sama said, — ‘He through whom this universe 
moves and is illumined is Trimbaka.’ The Atharvan said, — ‘ That god 
of gods by obtaining whose grace, through devotion, final beatitude 
can alone be attained is Shankara.’* Having heard these words, 
Vishnu and Brahma, still bewildered by the darkness of delusion, thus 
said : — ‘How can the lord of goblins, the delighter in cemeteries, the 
naked devotee covered with ashes, haggard in appearance, wearing 
twisted locks ornamented with snakes, and mounted on a bull, be the 
Supreme Being?’ The incorporeal Prana-\ then assuming a form 
thus said, — ‘ That is not the real form of Shiva ; but, when united to 
his energy, he sometimes, under the figure of Budra, delights himself 
in various illusive sports.” But these words dispelled not the spiritual 
darkness of Vishnu and Brahma j when suddenly appeared between 
them a wondrous effulgence filling the heaven, and earth, and mid-air, 
in the midst of which they beheld a human form, vast, uncreated, of a 
dark hue, holding in his hands a trident and a rosary, and wearing a 
serpent for the Brahminical string ; on seeing whom the fifth head of 
Brahma glowed with anger, and thus spoke : — ‘I know thee well, O 
Chandrashekera ! for from my forehead didst thou formerly spring, and 
because thou didst weep I called thee Budra ; hasten then to seek the 
refuge of my feet and I will protect thee, O my son ! ’ At these proud 
words of Brahma, Shiva was incensed, and from his anger sprang into 
existence a terrific form j;, whom he thus addressed : — ‘ Chastise this 
lotos-born.’ No sooner did Bhairava hear this order than he instantly, 

* These last three names are appellations of Shiva. 

f This is the Sanscrit name for the sacred and mysterious syllable om. 

J Hence named Bhairava. 
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with the nail of his left thumb, cut oflE" the head of Brahma j that 
member which had committed the fault received punishment, and 
therefore of his fifth head was Brahma deprived. On beholding this 
event Vishnu propitiated Shankara with praises, and Brahma, also 
alarmed, addressed him with the humblest supplications ,” — Kashi 
Khand, chap. 30. 

This legend, however, is related in so different a manner in the 
Padma Puran, that it may be proper to subjoin it : — “ Above his four 
heads, Brahma had formerly a fifth ; and hence he, from the impurity 
of his nature, became so arrogant as to think that he, and no other, 
had created all things, and that, besides himself, there was no other 
god, neither Shiva nor Vishnu. One of his mouths had delivered 
the Rig Veda, and the others the Yajur, Sama, and Atharvan, with the 
Angas, Uphangas, Itihasm, wad all sacred learning ; and from its having 
read, from its elevated situation, the Vedas, the fifth had acquired such 
a splendour that it could not be endured by either Suras or Asuras. 
Unable, therefore, to approach or behold it, they determined to apply 
for relief to Shiva ; and having proceeded to his abode, they with 
praises supplicated his assistance. Being thus propitiated, Shiva 
granted their request, and proceeded with them to where Brahma 
remained inflated with pride. On seeing, therefore, Shiva enter, 
Brahma, involved in spiritual darkness, did not pay him the usual 
honours ; and Shiva, beholding Pitamaha’s fifth head inflicting distress 
on the universe by its effulgent beams, brighter than a thousand suns, 
approached him and said, — ‘ Ah ! this head shines with too much 
splendour;’ and immediately cut it off with the nail of his left thumb, 
with as much ease as a man cuts the stem of a plantain tree .” — Shrishfi 
Khand, chap. 14. * 

* I add a third version of this legend from the 95th chapter of the Varaha Puran : — 
In his third birth, Brahma, when he was born with five heads, created Rudra; and, having 
once placed him on his shoulder, the fifth head thus addressed Rudra : ^ O youth ! who 
excellest in might, protect the universe, and be celebrated in the three worlds under various 
appellations, and amongst others that of Kajpali (the bearer of skulls)/ On hearing the word 
Kapali Rudra was incensed, and immediately with the nail of his left thumb cut oiST the fifth 
head of Brahma.” 
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In another khand, also, of the Skanda Puran this event is related 
in nearly the same manner as in the Padma ; and as the legend 
relating to it not only contains an account of Brahma’s being pro- 
duced with five heads, but also several other curious circumstances, 
I transcribe the whole of it : — 

“ Formerly, all things movable and immovable having been 
destroyed, naught remained but one boundless ocean: nor fire, nor 
air, nor sun, nor atmosphere, nor stars, nor planets, nor light, nor 
earth, nor heaven, nor gods, nor demons, existed then, and all was 
involved in impenetrable darkness. One being alone, Maha Kala *, 
self-subsisting, then pervaded all space ; who, becoming desirous of 
creation, churned his left arm with his right fore finger, when issued a 
bubble, which, increasing in size, became an egg resembling gold. 
This egg Maha Kala divided with his hand, and of the upper half 
formed the heavens, and of the lower half the earth ; and in the centre 
of it appeared Brahma, with five heads and four arms, to whom Maha 
Kala thus said, — ‘ Through my favour effect creation and, having 
thus spoken, disappeared. Brahma, having then considered in what 
manner he could accomplish this object, propitiated the lord Bhava by 
a severe tapas, and, in consequence, received from him the four 
Vedas, and was thus enabled to become the creator. But as Shiva had 
not revealed himself, Brahma continued his tapas, in order that he 
might behold that god. Shiva was propitiated, but still invisible 
thus said, — ‘ 0 Brahma ! choose whatever boon thou pleasest.’ 
He then craved that Shiva would become his son ; and Shiva replied, ^ — 

‘ Propitiated by thy piety, I will become thy son under the form of 
Rudra : but, as thou hast craved a boon which ought not to have been 
asked, I shall on this account hereafter cut off one of thy heads ; 
nevertheless, though thou shalt afterwards possess but four heads, yet 
as thou hast been formed by me, from my own substance, which is 
that of Brahm, shalt thou, in remembrance of this circumstance, be 
denominated in the three worlds by the name of Brahma, and also 
from my becoming thy son shalt thou be called Pitamaha (the great 
father)i-W';::;:|;S|;^^ 

^ A name of Shiva. 
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“ Brahma, having thus obtained both a boon and a curse, proceeded, 
in order to effect creation, to sacrifice to that fire which had sprung 
from his own eflPulgence, and, from the heat, perspiration collected 
on his forehead ; to wipe off which he raised his hand, in which was a 
billet of wood, and his forehead being slightly grazed with it, a drop of 
blood fell in the fire ; from which, by the will of Shiva, sprang Rudra, 
of a dark hue, with five heads, ten arms, and fifteen eyesj with a 
serpent for the Brahminical string, bearing twisted locks, and the moon 
on his head, and clothed in the skin of a lion. Having beheld such a 
son produced to him, Brahma was delighted, and bestowed on him 
various appellations. Brahma, having then created the various classes 
of beings, they all adored him except Rudra, to whom Brahma said, — 

‘ Why dost thou not also adore me ? ’ Rudra replied, — ‘ I wor^ 
ship none other than that effulgence from which I sprang and, having 
thus spoken, he departed to where Shiva abided. But Brahma, from 
the impurity of his nature, became immersed in spiritual darkness, and 
thought that it was by his own power alone that he had effected cre- 
ation, and that there was no other god equal to him. His fifth head, 
also, from having read the Vedas, which the other four heads had 
delivered, acquired a splendour which neither Suras nor Asuras could 
endure,” &c . — Avanti Khand, chap. 2. (The rest of this legend is here 
related in almost the same words as it is in the passage of the Padma 
Puran above quoted.) 


In consequence of these two events, it has become a favourite 
opinion that, although Brahmaism was the primitive religion of the 
Hindus, yet the woi’ship of Brahma was at some remote period 
superseded by that of Shiva. Mr. Paterson has even remarked, that 
“ the annihilation of the sect and worship of Brahma, as the Ishwara or 
supreme lord, is allegorically described in the Kashi Khand of the 
Skanda Puran, where the three powers are mentioned as contending 
for precedency. Vishnu, at last, acknowledges the superiority of Shiva ; 
but Brahma, on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and pride, had 
one of his heads cut off by Shiva, and his puja (worship) abolished. 
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The intent of the fable is evidently to magnify the sect of Shiva above 
those of Brahma and Vishnu ; and if, instead of the Devatas themselves 
(who are described as the actors in this allegorical drama), we substitute 
the contending sects, the fable will appear not destitute of foundation 
in historical fact.” * The inaccuracies in the first part of this quotation 
will be evident, after a perusal of the passages which I have above 
translated from the SkandaPuran ; and Mr. Paterson assigns no suf- 
ficient reason in support of his proposed removal of the scene of these 
legends from heaven to earth. It deserves remark, also, that it is 
Vishnu and Brahma alone, who are in several Purans represented as 
contending for supremacy ; and that in these cases Shiva is not present, 
but appears either personally, or at first under the form of the lingam, 
for the purpose of deciding the dispute. These legends therefore, as 
related in the Purans, afford no grounds whatever for supposing that 
Brahmaism and Shivaism existed in India at distinct periods, and that 
the former was abolished in consequence of holy wars which had taken 
place between the sectaries of Brahma and Shiva. 

But the notions of M. Guigniaut respecting the Hindu religion 
are so extraordinary that they require, notwithstanding their length, to 
be transcribed ; for he remarks, — “ Cette cause destructive avec laquelle 
le dieu conservateur est dans un perpetuel combat, que peut-elle itre 
sinon le principe m^me de toute corruption, de tout mal physique, et 
par line transition si naturelle, de tout mal moral, Siva-Roudra, le dieu 
destructeur ? /ce eclafe une opposition aussi frappante que diverse et 
complecce, non seulement entreles deux divinites, mais entre les deux cuUes; 
icUement qv!on est tente d'y voir la lulte de deux religions ennemies qui se 
rencontrent, se heurtent, se froissent, grandissent et se developpent dans 
le cours mime de leurs debats; et, apres des longs dechiremens, finissent 
par s’amalgamer Tune avec rautre, sans pourtant se confondre, et 
s’unissent sans cesser jamais d’etre distinctes. Ceci demande quelques 
eclaircisseraens. Le Sivaisme a, dans sa simplicite pleine de grandeur, 
quelque chose de singuli^rement barbare, qui denote une haute anti- 
quite j d’ailleurs, ses formes generates ont manifestement servi de types aux 

^ Asiatic Researches, voL viii* p. 49* 
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creations successives des autres systemes et de toute la mythologie des Hin- 
dous. II en est comme le corps, mais un corps mvant, animS ; et tel a U'e 
son empire sur V imagination des peuples, que le culte de Mahadeva et de 
Bhamni, de V Hermaphrodite et du lingam, estjusqvlici reste dominant. * 
. , . . . II est peut-Mre plus difficile d’expliquer les singuliers rapports 
qu’une foule de traditions concourent a etablir entre Brahma et Siva. 
Ici encore Brahma est inferieur et subordonn^ ; et,en effet, les deux sectes 
rivales s’accordent a le presenter comme un simple ministre des deux 
grands dieux qu’elles rev^tent a des titres differ^ns, comme I’inter- 
mediaire entre ces dieux superieurs et les divinites inferieurs qu’elles 
reconnaissent egalement Tune et I’autre ; enfin, comme le chef et le 
gouverneur des mondes, mais sous leur empire et sous leur autorite 
supreme. Cependant, quoiqiCil soit question cct et Id des luttes de Vichnou 
avec Brahma, quoiqilon nous montre Siva et Vichnou s'unissant tons deux 
pour chdtier leurfrdre injidele, les co7nbats-\ de Brahma et de Siva paraissent 
bien plus anciens, plus caracterises; et Ton ne peut se d^fendre d’j 
chercher un sens curieux ou profond. . .... Suffit-il, pour rendre 
compte de ces fables, d’alleguer des my stores cosmogoniques ou 
physiques, les combats des elemens et des puissances de la nature? 
I’essence m^me du role de Brahma qui, une fois la creation consomm6e, 
doit necessairement ceder la place aux deux autres dieux, I’un charge 
de la conserver en y entretenant les principes de vie, en y ramenant les 
equilibres des forces, I’autre de la renouveller en y detruisant et y 
reproduisant sans cesse les formes ? ou bien faut-il avoir recours k 
des conjectures historiques, et chercher encore une fois dans les guerres 
des sectes religieuses ou dans les dissensions des castes, la raison de la 
pretendue abolition du culte de Brahma et de la disparition totale de 
ses temples? ” § 

^ Religions de FAntiquite, tom. i. p. 214. 

f Brahma is in no Sanscrit work described as having ever been engaged in battle^ or 
in the slightest degree acquainted with the use of arms. In his figures, also, he is repre- 
sented holding in his four hands a manuscript book containing a portion of the Vedas, a pot 
for holding water, a rosary, and a sacrificial spoon. 

Religions de FAntiquit^, tom. i. p. 239. 

§ Ibid. p. 240. These remarks belong to M. Guigniaut, for they are not to be found in the 
original work of Professor Creuzer. M. Guigniaut has, however, translated correctly the fol- 
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I am, however, obliged to observe that these remarks and specu- 
lations are completely refuted by the sacred books of the Hindus, by 
the whole of Sanscrit literature, by the traditional opinions which have 
been pi’eserved until the present day amongst the Hindus, and by the 
actual state of their mythology and religion : for the dogma of the 
two principles of good and evil is totally unknown to the Hindus, and 
no where is there to be found the slightest trace of any combats for 
supremacy between Vishnu and Shiva. It seems, also, to be entirely 
overlooked that this religion is indisputably founded on the Vedas, and 
that the rites and ceremonies now practised by all the orthodox sects 
are precisely such as are prescribed in those books ; and that no alter- 
ation whatever has taken place in them, except the institution of a few 
festivals and devout observances which have been from time to time 
adopted. But even these have, been made to conform most scrupu- 
lously to the precepts of the Vedas ; for the mode of worship and the 
offerings pi’esented to the particular deity are such only as have been 
deemed holy from time immemorial.* If, therefore, Brahmaism, 
Vishnuism, and Shivaism differ from each other, as some writers 
suppose, and if there ever existed any sects which professed merely one 


lowing passage of the original : — “ Cette premiere doctrine (dd^Brahma) avait subsist^ mille 
ans environ^ qiiand commencerent les guerres religieuses. Alors parut Siva, la seconde incai’- 
nation, apportaiit le lingam, image de la vie et de la mort Les fetes simples et piires de 
Fantique Brahmaisme font place au sauvage delire des orgies, et de sanglans sacrifices souil- 
lent les autels de Faffreuse culte. Les traces meme dii culte de Brahma furent efiacees ; 
Famour et la vie, la colere et la mort, voila les Clemens dont se compose le nouveau dieii, 
aussibien que son culte/’ — Ibid., p. 14*1, 

* I allude not, of course, to the worship of Bhadri Kali, or to any of the sects which 
are said to ha\e originated from the Tantras; because in this part of India they are so little 
known that I have not been able to obtain any infoi'mation respecting them. 

Sir W. Jones also has observed in a note to the Institutes of Menu, — The learned 
Hindus are unanimously of opinion, that many laws enacted by Menu, their oldest reputed 
legislator, were confined to the three first ages of the world, and have no force in the pre- 
sent age, in which a few of them are certainly obsolete,” Amongst these specified is the 
sacrifice of a bull, of a man, and of a horse ; but this prohibition is understood to extend in 
the present age to the sacrifice of all animals. The ceasing, however, to observe certain 
rites and ceremonies is no proof of any change having taken place in the essential principles 
of that religion, to which such rites and ceremonies at one time belonged. 
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of these systems of belief; it is self-evident that, as Brahma is the 
unquestionable author of the Vedas, and as according to this conjecture 
Brahmaism was the first of these systems, the followers of Shiva and 
Vishnu could not have possibly continued to belong to the Hindu re- 
ligion, but must have become equally heretics with the Buddhists. But 
at the present day divine honours have ceased to be paid to Brahma ; 
the great body of Hindus believe that both Shiva and Vishnu ought to 
be worshipped, though some ascribe a certain degree of preeminence to 
the one and some to the other; and, even among the comparatively 
few exclusive votaries of Shiva and Vishnu, no difference exists in their 
rites and ceremonies, but merely in the object of worship. 

The Vedas, Upanishads, and Purans still continue to be acknow- 
ledged by the Shaiva, the Vaishnava, and the Smarta, to be the sole 
authorities on which his religion is founded; nor is there either writing 
or tradition which in the slightest degree explains the causes which 
have occasioned the cessation of the worship of Brahma, or the ascrip- 
tion of the attributes of the Supreme Being to either Vishnu or Shiva : 
but that the adoration of the one God must have ceased, or been trans- 
ferred to one of the divine hypostases, at a very remote period, is 
clearly evinced by the Upanishads, which are universally admitted to 
contain the theological doctrines of the Vedas; for in some of these 
Brahma appears as the Supi'eme Being, in others Vishnu, and in others 
Shiva. The cessation, therefore, of Brahma’s worship appears to have 
taken place during the interval that may have elapsed between the 
composition, or extraction from the Vedas, of the Upanishads, and the 
compilation of the Purans : for in these last works no mention occurs 
of either rites or ceremonies, or festivals, or temples*, or holy places, 
being dedicated to Brahma ; nor in them is there recorded a single 
legend to attest and magnify his divine power. But, had Brahma’s 
worship been abolished by force, and after sanguinary battles between 
his sectaries and those of Shiva, it must seem highly improbable that 
no notice of such events, or at least allusions to them, should occur in 
the Purans : nor have I observed in them the slightest appearance of 

* Except at Pushkara, now Pokur, near Ajmere. 


o o 
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allegory, nor any circumstances which could be tortured, by the most 
expert allegorist, into the remotest semblance of religious wars between 
the supposed sectaries of Brahmaism, Vishnuism, and Shivaism. 

Some singular misapprehension, also, seems to prevail with respect 
to the character and worship of Shiva ; for it is assumed that as this 
god is represented as the avenger and destroyer, he must consequently 
delight in being honoured by bloody sacrifices and barbarous orgies. 
But the images which may perhaps have been at one time erected to 
Shiva under different characters, and the worship addressed to them, 
have been long superseded by the symbol of the lingam : and Mr. 
Ward has correctly remarked that “ under different names several 
images of Shiva are described in the Shastras ; but none of these 
images are made at present, nor is any public worship offered to them.”* 
Mr. W ard has farther, with equal justness, observed : — “ Images of 
Shiva under the form of Maha Kala are not made in Bengal ; but a 
pan of water, ot an anadilixigam, is substituted, before which bloody 
sacrifices are offered, and other ceremonies performed, in the month 
Chaitra at the new moon. Onlt/ a few persons perfonn this worship. 
Except before this image, bloody sacrifices are never offered to Shiva, 
who is himself called (by the Vaishnavas of course) a Vaishnava, i. e. a 
worshipper of Vishnu, before whose image no animals are slain, and 
whose disciples profess never to eat animal food.”t The offerings, also, 
presented to the lingam consist solely of leaves, flowers, fruits, grains, 
preparations of milk, sweetmeats, incense, and pei’fumes. 

But, as far as I can learn, the worship of the lingam is not men- 
tioned in the Vedas, nor is it even alluded to in any of the Upanishads 
which I have read ; and consequently, as Shivaism has, since at least 
the compilation of the Purans, consisted entirely in this worship, it 
necessarily follows that it could not have been the most ancient form 
of the Hindu religion, and the type of all its subsequent forms. I must, 
however, confess myself ignorant of what M. Guigniaut intends by le 
culte de Mahadeva, et de Bhavarii, et de V Hermaphrodite. I am equally 
at a loss to discover the faintest resemblance to their religion, as it is 


• Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 18 . 


f Ibid., p. 17. 
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described by either the Hindus themselves or in their sacred books, in 
the following passage : — “ Le Sivaisme repose principalement sur la per- 
sonification des forces de la nature, consider^es ou comme generatrices 
et productrices, ou comme destructrices et regeneratrices, et ainsi k 
I’infini. C’est une vue deja haute et vaste de la marche du monde, et 
de la succession constante que nous presentent ses innombrables phe- 
nomenes. Les agens de ces grands operations de la nature, dans 
lesquels I’idee de cause et celle de substance commencent ^ poindre 
obscureraent, ce sont, pour generaliser les foi’mes di verses sous les- 
quelles ils se pi’oduisent, la chaleur et I’humidite ; deux principes pre- 
existens, dont le soleil et la lune offrent aux yeux les types primitifs. 
.... C’est au sein de la nuit qui se consomma I’union feconde des 
deux principes, alors que tout d’un coup parut le lingam apportant la 
lumiere, alors que la premiere hermaphrodite lan^a dans I’espace et les 
astres et tous les corps de la nature, et les animaux, et les homraes, 
alors que les germes des etres se developperent, pour la premiere fois 
dans I’immense i/oni, qui depuis reconcilie et les reproduit incessara- 
ment. Voila les croyances fondamentales et les objets dominans de 
ce culte antique (Sivaisme); le lingam en est le mystere par excellence, 
et deja il nous offre, sous une image grossiere en apparence, une sorte 
de cosmogonie ou de creation primitive des choses, au-del^ de laquelle 
nous entrevoyons I’unite, comnqe le principe des principes.”* 

But never was there a religious system so abhorrent from symbols f 
and allegories as the Hindu ; and it would therefore be impossible to 
justify the preceding remarks by a single passage from any Sanscrit 
work. On the contrary, the fundamental principles of this religion are, 
that an invisible and immaterial being cannot manifest himself or exert 
his power except under a corporeal form, and that the energies of the 
male must remain inoperative until rendered active by a union with 
the passive qualities of the female. Hence, on willing creation, the 
Supreme Being necessarily, in order to effect that object, first gave 
existence to a male and a female, which are known under the names of 

Religions de T Antiqiiite, tom. i. 

f The only ones which I have been able to discover are, the lingam, symbolical of 
Shiva and Purusha ; and the yoni, symbolical of Devi and Prakriti, 

' o 'O' 2 ■■■, , 
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Purusha and PraJcriti, and which alone are considered to be the original 
agents in the formation of this universe.* Although, also, the Hindus 
believe that production is merely an antecedent to destruction, and 
destruction an antecedent to production, still they consider that these 
changes proceed from a fixed law impressed upon nature by the 
Supreme Being, and not from the operation of any intermediate agents. 
Neither the lingam, therefore, nor the yoni have ever been supposed 
by the Hindus to be symbolical of the productive and destructive 
powers of nature; nor is such a conjecture in the slightest degree 
sanctioned by any thing which is contained in the Purans. 

The metaphysical hypothesis, likewise, of M. F. yon Schlegel, 
respecting the different states in which the Hindu religion has existed 
since its first institution, is equally imaginary, and equally contrary to 
the actual belief of the Hindus, and to the uniform account of this 
religion which is contained in their sacred books. For he observes 
that “ the most important epochs of Indian, and in general of Oriental, 
philosophy and religion are the following : — First, the system of emana- 
tion, which finally degenerated into astrological superstition and fana- 
tical materialism ; then, the doctrine of the two principles, which system 
of dualism became at a later period changed into pantheism.”f With 
regard to the first three of these epochs, M. von Schlegel expresses the 
same opinions respecting Brahmaism, Shivaism, and Vishnuism, which 
I have just controverted ; but I do not clearly understand his illustra- 
tion of the fourth epoch, nor do his own notions on this point seem 
to have been sufficiently distinct and determined. This uncertainty 

It must likewise be observed, that all males, whether gods or men, are considered to 
be merely forms of Pumslia^ and all females, whether goddesses or women, to be merely 
forms of PraJcriti ; and that PtirusJia smA PraJcriti are themselves in reality corporeal mani- 
festations of the essence of the uridiscernible Supreme Being. Thus the severalty and 
diversity which apparently prevail in the universe are clearly and consistently reduced into 
that unity which is, as M. Guigniaut justly remarks, le princijpe des j^rincijpes. 

f Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit cler Indier, p. 152. 

X So much so that he has been obliged to hazard this very improbable conjecture : — 
As no doubt can remain, after a perusal of the Bhagawat Gita, that the Sankhya system is 
altogether pantheistic, it must be concluded that tJie autJior has tJirmigJiout misimderstood it 
or that he has *oioLentl^ compelled it to cor^hrni to Ms own manner of thinJcing {pder nacJi seiner 
eignen denJcart gewaltsam umgedeutet)^ — Ibid., p. 147. 
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appears to have been occasioned by the doctrines inculcated in the 
Bhagawat Gita, and by M. Schlegel not clearly perceiving the difference 
that exists between the Sankhya* and Vedanta systems of philosophy, 
or which is the same thing, between the material and spiritual systems 
of pantheism. But that a belief in emanation, if by this term is meant 
a positive separation of the human from the supreme soul, never pre- 
vailed among the Hindus is indisputably attested by every passage in 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, and Purans, which relate to the real nature 
of the soul and of God ; while, on the contrary, every such passage 
equally proves that spiritual pantheism is the sole docti’ine which is 
inculcated in these works ; and that the fundamental principle of the 
Hindu religion is, that nothing actually exists except one self-subsist- 
ing, all-pervading, and indivisible Spirit. It is, therefore, evidently 
impossible that a belief in the doctrine of two principles, or in a mate- 
rial pantheism, could have ever prevailed among the Hindus. 

I am, at the same time, aware that, in controverting these opinions 
respecting the relative antiquity of the principal sects which prevail in 
India, I am opposed by the high authority of Mr. Colebrooke ; who has 
remarked : — “ According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have at present any distinct know- 
ledge, is that of the followers of the practical Vedas, who worshipped the 
sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, 
for the accomplishment of present and future purposes. It may be 
supposed that the refined doctrine of the Vedantis, or followers of the 

* The Bhagawat Gita is composed entirely according to the Sankhya system of philoso- 
phy, and the mistakes which have arisen from not adverting to this circumstance are not 
peculiar to M. Schlegel. But there is no inconsistency in its having been written by Vyasa, 
the reputed founder of the Vedanta system, because the Vedantas admit that material pan- 
theism has an apparent existence ; and they only contend that it does not exist m reality ^ 
but is merely an illusive appearance produced by Maya. It must also be recollected that 
the Ramayan and Mahabharat, as well as the sacred books of the Hindus, have always been, 
and still are, first read under the tuition of a preceptor, who has thus an opportunity of 
putting an orthodox construction on opinions which might otherwise appear to be hetero- 
dox : and this is particularly the case with the Sankhya system ; for, as it is supposed to have 
been revealed by Vishnu himself under the form of Kapila, it cannot be rejected ; and it is 
therefore made to confoi’m to what the Vedantikas maintain to be the true doctrines of the 
Vedas, 
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theological and argumentative parts of the Vedas, is of later date; and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and of Buddha are 
still more modern. But I apprehend that the Vaishnavas, meaning 
particularly the worshippers of Kama and Ki-ishna, may be subsequent 
to these sects, and that the Shaivas are also of more recent date.” * 
But Mr. Colebrooke’s notions respecting the Hindu religion rest on 
two assumptions; the one that the incarnations of Vishnu are not men- 
tioned in the Vedas, and the other that Rama and Krishna are deified 
men : neither of which have been supported by the I’equisite proof, 
nor do they appear to be susceptible of it j for I am assured that the 
incarnations of Vishnu are noticed in the Vedas, and the deification of 
men is a mere gratuitous supposition which is unsupported by any 
evidence whatever. What is still more remarkable is, that Mr. Cole- 
brooke has thus qualified his own hypothesis : — “In explanation of a 
remark contained in a former essay, I take this occasion of adding that 
the mere mention of Rama or of Krishna in a passage of the Vedas, 
without any indication of particular reverence, would not authorise a 
presumption against the genuineness of that passage, on my hypothesis ; 
nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against that system. 

“ I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in ancient 
fabulous history; but conjecture that, on the same basis, new fables 
have been constructed elevating these personages to the rank of gods. 
On this supposition, the simple mention of them in genuine portions 
of the Vedas, particularly in that part of it which is entitled Bt'ahmana, 
would not appear surprising. Accordingly, Krishna, son of Devaki, is 
actually named in the Chandogya dpanishad.’\f 

But I must confess that I do not understand this reasoning ; for, if 
the occurrence of the names of Vishnu’s incarnations in the Vedas does 
not prove that the legends respecting them must have existed when 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 293. The hypothetical manner in which these 
remarks are here offered contrasts singularly with the positive tone in “which the same opi- 
nions were expressed in the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 292. Has this proceeded 
from Mr. Colebrooke having begun to entertain doubts respecting the soundness of his 
hypothesis? 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 293. note. The son of Devaki is also mentioned in the 
Upanishacl quoted in Appendix C, in which he is identified with Narayana. 
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those books were composed, I know not by what other evidence this 
circumstance can be established. Mr. Colebrooke, however, quotes a 
passage from the Vedas, in which these words occur ; (the lord of 
creation)- saw l/iis eatik, and upheld *7, assuming the form of a hoary 
which he prefaces with this remark, — “ The present extract was recom- 
mended for selection by its allusion to a mythological notion which 
apparently gave origin to the story of the Varaha-avatara.'^^ * But 
would it not be much more reasonable to conclude that this concise 
and otherwise unintelligible allusion referred to some well known 
legend, than to suppose that the legend was subsequently founded on 
so dark and enigmatical a hint? On what grounds, also, is it assumed 
that the Hindus ever considered Rama and Krishna to be mere men ? 
for, most assuredly, such a notion cannot be supported by a single 
passage that is to be found in any Sanscrit work; and the very au- 
thorities, on the contrary, from which alone their existence is known, 
uniformly attest that they were incarnate portions of the second divine 
hypostasis. 

This point is of the last importance in forming a correct opinion 
respecting the Hindu religion : for, if the incarnations of Vishnu be 
not mentioned in the Vedas, and if the acknowledging of Rama and 
Krishna to be incarnate portions of the Deity be of recent date, it must 
inevitably follow that the long-established notion, that this religion is 
founded on the Vedas, must be totally erroneous. - Nor does Mr. Cole- 
brooke conceal that this is the conclusion to which his consideration of 
the subject has led him ; for he remarks, — “ Most of what is taught in 
the Vedas is now obsolete; and, in its stead, new orders of religious 
devotees have been instituted, and new forms of religious ceremonies 
have been established. Rituals founded on the Purans, and observ- 
ances borrowed from a worse source, the Tantras, have, in a great 
measure, antiquated the institutions of the Vedas.” f But it will, I 
think, be admitted that nothing but an attentive perusal of all the 
Vedas, and an intimate acquaintance with the principles of all the sects 
in India, could justify so sweeping a conclusion as this ; and that the 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p, 436. t Ihid., p. 474. 
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information on the subject which has been hitherto collected is much 
too defective, to allow of any accurate judgment being formed with 
respect to the differences that may have taken place in the state of the 
Hindu religion as it existed when the Vedas were composed, and that 
in which it still prevails at the present day. * The above-quoted 
remark, however, seems to have been made by Mr. Golebrooke without 
due consideration ; for in another part of the same essay he says, — 
“ Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of lite- 
rature studied by orthodox Hindus. In all these branches of Indian 
literature, while perusing or consulting the works of various authors, 
I have found perpetual references to the Vedas, and have frequently 
verified the quotations.” It, therefore, remains to reconcile these 
statements, which I believe to be perfectly accurate, with the assertion 
that mosi of what is taught in the Vedas is now obsolete; for it is impos- 
sible to understand how doctrines, which are thus continually referred 
to as an authority from which there is no appeal, can have become 
antiquated. 

It is also remarkable that M. von Schlegel, in order to give con- 
sistency to his view of the four epochs of the Hindu philosophy and 
religion, has been obliged to omit all notice of that singular opinion, 
according to which every orthodox Hindu believes that this universe, 
with all that it contains, has no real existence, but is composed solely of 
illusive appearances produced by Maya, or the energy of the Supreme 
Being. Nor does Mr. Golebrooke, in forming his notions respecting 
the real history of the Hindu religion, seem to have taken this circum- 
stance into consideration. Whether, however, this doctrine may be 
mentioned in the Vedas or not, I am not aware ; but that it is the 
principal subject of the Upanishads is undeniable ; and, consequently, 
the principles of the Vedanta system, if not the system itself, must lae 
of as ancient a date as those works. As, therefore, the belief in Maya, 
in there being no entity except one self-subsisting Spirit, and in final 

* The most indispensable of all labours for deciding this question, that of comparing 
the Vedas with the Purans, in order to ascertain whether and how far they disagree, has 
not yet been performed, or even attempted | and the assuniption, therefore, that such a dis- 
agreement exists, is, as yet, mx, ei p-ceterea nihil. 
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beatitude, consisting in identification with that Spirit, is equally enter- 
tained by the Shaiva, the Vaishna’va, and the Smarta ; and as this belief is 
inculcated in the Upanishads, and most probably in the Vedas ; it will 
be obvious that the fundamental principles of these sects must be the 
same, and that there are no sufficient grounds for supposing that these 
principles are in the slightest degree inconsistent with such as pre- 
vailed on the first institution of the Hindu religion. It appears clear, 
also, from the extracts from the Vedas given by Mr. Colebrooke, that, at 
the period when these works were composed, the adoration of the one 
God had long ceased, and had been superseded by the worship of the 
very same deities who form at the present day the popular mythology 
of the Hindus. Is it not, therefore, most probable that at this very 
period existed also the sects of Vaishnavas and Skaivas f for, if they did 
not, how happens it that in some of the Upanishads the attributes of 
the Supreme Being are ascribed to Vishnu, and in others to Shiva? 
The only real alteration, consequently, which has evidently taken place 
in the primitive religion of the Hindus, and this seems to be as old as 
the Vedas, is the ceasing to adore by outward forms the one God, and 
the substituting in his place one of the divine hypostases. Subsequently, 
also, to the composition of those works, the worship of Brahma has 
almost entirely disappeared : but this circumstance has in no manner 
affected the fimdamental principles of this religion; nor have these 
undergone any change by the transferring of the divine honours paid to 
Shiva from his representation under a human figure to the symbol of 
the lingam * ; and it is self-evident that the Vaishnma sect must have 
existed before the minor sects, which adopt the incarnations of Vishnu 
under the forms of Hama and Krishna as their principal objects of 
devotion, could have oi'iginated. The more, therefore, that this 
subject is elucidated, not by crude and groundless hypotheses but 
by an attentive examination of Sanscrit works, the more conclusively, 
I am convinced, will it appear that the Hindu religion, in ail essen- 

* The very first act of the ritual prescribed for the worship of the lingam is to meditate 
on that god who has five heads, three eyes, and ten arms, and thus to fix in the mind the 
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tial respects, is in precisely the same state at the present day, as that 
in which it prevailed at the period when the Vedas were composed, j' 


f Eites and ceremonies are obviously mere accessaries to every religious system ; and 
to found, thereforej any argument on some of those prescribed in the Vedas having become 
antiquated, and others having been subsequently instituted, with respect to the changes 
which may have taken place in the essential principles of the Hindu religion, is a mode of 
reasoning so obviously erroneous, that any remark I'especting it must be unnecessary : for 
no person will, I suppose, deny that the belief and religious observances of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the Lutheran, the Episcopalian, and the Presbyterian are all equally founded on the 
Scriptures, or on their reputed traditional intex’pretatiom 
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SHIVA. 

The worship of Brahma, and the legends respecting him which may 
have at one time existed, have merely disappeared ; but Shiva is repre- 
sented under two characters so perfectly distinct, and yet so intimately 
blended together, that it becomes extremely difficult to determine 
whether both belonged to the early religion * of the Hindus, or whether 
one of them is not of much later invention. These characters cannot 
be better explained than by the following two passages which occur in 
the very same book of the Bhagawat : — - At a certain solemn sacrifice 
performed in heaven, when Daksha entered, all the deities rose and 
saluted him, except Shiva. “ Daksha observing Shiva sitting apart, 
and not enduring his want of respect, thus addressed the assembly, 
his eyes burning with anger : — * Hear, all ye gods, what I now speak, 
impelled by truth and not by ignorance or hatred. That despiser 
of fame, who is devoid of shame, a deviater from the right path, and a 
contemner of all virtuous, observances, having obtained my consent, 
took before priests and fire the hand of my daughter, excellent as 
Savitri, in marriage. But though that monkey-eyed has married my 
fawn-eyed daughter, yet he rises not to salute me, nor does he address 
me with proper compliments : and even despising the spotless maiden, 
treats her as if she were the child of some low-born man ; for he wan- 
ders about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, with 
dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral-pile, ornamented 
with human skulls and 'bones, and sometimes laughing, sometimes 
weeping. Nor does aught appertain to him, either good or auspicious, 
except his name (Shiva) ; and yet, at the desire of Brahma, I gave my 

* By this expression I mean the Hindu religion as it existed at the time when the 
Vedas were composed, for it had then evidently deviated considerably from its primitive 
nature. 
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tender and virtuous daughter to this delighter in inebriated men, this 
lord of ghosts and demons, whose hardened heart is dead to all affec- 
tion, and whose soul is formed of naught but darkness.” * But when 
Virabhadra has destroyed this sacrifice, and killed Daksha, and the 
gods, being unable to withstand his attack, hasten to Kailasa to entreat 
the protection of Shiva, it is in this very different manner in which he 
is then addressed by Brahma : — “ I know that thou, O lord ! art the 
eternal Brahm, that seed which, being received into the womb of thy 
ShaJcti, produced this universe ; that thou, united with thy Shakti, dost 
in sport create this universe from thy own substance, like the web of 
the spider; that thou dost protect it; and that thou wilt finally devour 
it. I know that thou, being the distributer of justice, didst destroy the 
sacrifice of Daksha, on account of his improper conduct, in order that 
Brahmans and the other inhabitants of this world might place their 
faith on thee, and might continue steadfast in the observance of virtue 
and piety : for it is thou who bestowest on men the fruits of their good 
and evil actions ; and who rewardest the virtuous with the bliss of 
heaven, and conderanest the wicked to the torments of hell,” &c. f 

It is under this latter character that Shiva is principally considered 
by the Smartas, who pay little attention to those legends which seem 
to have been invented at the same time that the worship of the 
lingam was instituted, in order to attest and magnify the efficacy 
of that new mode of devotion. But it is these legends which now 
form the mythological history of this god ; and as I have, perhaps, 
sufficiently explained the divine nature of Shiva, when he is considered 
simply as the Supreme Being, I shall confine the following quotations 
to such passages as illustrate his popular character, 

^ Skand iv. chap. 2. After uttering these words, Daksha also imprecated, as a curse 
on Shiva, that he might henceforth be deprived of his share of all sacrifices ; and Shiva, on 
learning this circumstance, in revenge condemned Daksha, by his curse, to have his human 
head replaced by that of a goat, to mortal birth, and to ignorance of divine knowledge. It 
was in consequence of the first of these curses, that after Daksha was restored to life a 
goafs head was substituted in the place of his own, which had fallen into the sacrificial fire 
and been consumed, 

f Skand iv. chap. 6. 

if As, however, so little has been hitherto published respecting Shiva, I have inserted 
in Appendix D some extracts illustrative of his character. 
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From the Vamana Puran. 

Pulastya, addressing Narada. — - “ Formerlj, when staying on the 
mountain Mandara, Devi, oppressed with the violent heat, thus said to 
Maheshwara ; — ‘ O Isha ! the heat inci*eases in violence, hast thou no 
house to which we might I’epair, and there abide protected from the 
wind, the heat, and the cold ? ’ Shankara replied, — ‘ I am, O lovely 
one ! without a shelter, a constant wanderer in forests.’ Having thus 
spoken, Shankara with Sati remained during the hot season under the 
shade of trees ; and when it was passed, the rainy season with its dark 
clouds succeeded. On beholding which, Sati said to Shiva,— ‘ Heart- 
agitating winds blow, O Maheshwara ! and rushing torrents roar; the 
lightning flashes amidst the black clouds, and the peacock calls to its 
mate ; rain falls from the clouds, and the heron and crane hasten to 
the water which they love ; and, shaken by the storm, the flowers of the 
trees strew the ground ; alarmed by the thunder the swans hastily quit 
their native lakes, as ascetics forsake their families and all the attach- 
ments of life ; the herds of animals, emitting glad cries, gambol and 
sport, delighted with the gloomy clouds ; the rivers rush with such 
rapidity that their brightness has become turbid ; the sky is involved in 
dark clouds ; the lakes are overspread with the leaves of the lotos ; and 
the streams appear like milk. In such a season, difficult to be endured, 
O Shankara! let me entreat thee to build a house on Kailasa, where I may 
abide witli thee in comfort.’ Shiva replied, — ‘ O my beloved ! I have 
no riches for the erection of a house ; nor am I possessed of aught else 
than an elephant’s skin for a garment, and serpents for my ornaments? ’ 
The soul of Shiva, Mridani, having heard these harsh words, seemingly 
true but devoid of truth, was alarmed, and looking on the ground she 
thus, with bashfulness and anger, said, — ‘ Then say, O Shambu ! how 
can we pass in comfort the rainy season under the shade of trees?’ 
Shiva replied, — ‘ With our bodies covered with a cloud, O lovely one ! 
shall the rainy season pass without any rain falling on thy tender 
frame.’ Having thus spoken Hara stopped a cloud, and with the 
daughter of Daksha fixed his abode within it ; and hence has he been 
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since celebrated in heaven under the name of Jimuta-ketuy i. e., he 
whose banner is a cloud. 

“ Thus the three-ejed god resided in a cloud until the rains were 
past, and the sultry season had arrived to delight the world. Then the 
dark clouds forsook the sky; the herons and cranes the banks of 
lakes; the crows their nests ; the deer lost their horns, and the rivers 
their turbidness; the lotoses opened their blossoms ; plants and 
creepers were covered with flowers ; the herds of cattle lowed with 
gladness, and holy men were delighted ; the ponds were adorned with 
lotoses, the heaven with stars ; the rivers and lakes shone with water, 
the hearts of holy men with purity, the regions of the earth with 
brightness, clear as the lustre of the cloudless moon. Then, also, 
Shiva and Sati returned to the mountain Mandara, and there joyfully 
passed their time. It was at the conclusion of this sultry season that 
Daksha made preparations for a great sacrifice, to which he invited all 
the immortals and holy sages, with their wives, and all his daughters 
and sons-in-law, except Shiva and Sati.” 

Narada said, — “ Why were not the lord of the world Maheshwara, 
and the eldest and most excellent of his daughters, invited to this 
sacrifice by Daksha ?” Pulastya replied,- — “ Daksha did not invite them, 
on account of Shiva being a kapali.”* Narada enquired, — “How did 
the supreme god, the bearer of the trident, the three-eyed, become a 
kapali ? ” Pulastya answered, — “ Listen, while I relate an ancient and 

^ This word merely signifies a religious mendicant, who carries a human skull for an 
alms-dish. The existence of this sect at the present day seems doubtful ; but its tenets will 
be understood from the following speeches of a Kapalika, introduced as one of the charac- 
ters in the P^^ahodk Chandrodaya^ translated by Dr. J. Taylor : — 

My necklace and ornaments are of human bones ; I dwell among the ashes of the 
dead, and eat my food in human skulls. I look with eyes brightened with the antimony of 
Ybg, and I believe that the parts of the world are reciprocally different, but that the whole 
is not different from God/’ 

O Digamber ! hearken to our rites : after fasting we drink liquor out of the skulls 
of Brahmans ; our sacrificial fires are fed with the brains and lungs of men mixed up 
with their flesh, and human victims covered with the fresh blood gushing from the terrible 
wound in their throats, are the offerings by which we appease the terrible god.” 

“ I contemplate the lord of Bhavani, the powerful god, who creates, preserves, and 
destroys the fourteen worlds ; whose glory is both revealed in the Vedas and displayed in 
his works.” — Pages 38, 39. 
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celebrated story, which was first revealed by Brahma. Formerly, when 
all things movable and immovable had been destroyed and naught 
remained but one vast ocean, while universal darkness reigned, that 
lord, who is incomprehensible and subject to neither birth nor death, 
reposed in slumber on the abyss of waters for a thousand divine years. 
But when his night had passed, desirous of creating the three worlds, 
the skilled in the Vedas, investing himself with the quality of impurity, 
assumed a corporeal form with five heads. Then, also, was produced 
from the quality of darkness another form with three eyes and twisted 
locks, and bearing a rosary and a trident. Brahma next created 
ahanlcar*, which immediately pervaded the nature of both gods ; and, 
under its influence, B.udra thus said toPitamaha, — ‘ Say, O lord ! how 
earnest thou here, and by whom wert thou created ?’ Brahma replied, 
‘ And whence art thou?’ and instantly caused the new-made sky to 
reverberate with a wondrous sound like the tinkling of a vast vina.^ 
Shambu was thus subdued, and stood with a countenance downcast and 
humbled, like the moon in an eclipse ; and the fifth head of Brahma 
thus addressed him, rendered dark with anger in consequence of his 
defeat : — ‘ I know thee well, thou form of darkness ! with three eyes, 
clothed with the four quarters of heaven (i. e. naked), mounted on a 
bull, the destroyer of this universe.’ On hearing these words Shan- 
kara became incensed with anger, and while he viewed the head with 
terrible glances of his world-consuming eye, his five heads, from his 
wrath, grew white, red, golden, black, and yellow, and fearful to 
behold. But Brahma, on observing these heads, glowing like the sun, 
thus said, — ‘ Why dost thou agitate thyself and attempt to appear 
powerful? for, if I chose, I could this instant make thy heads become like 
bubbles of water.’ This heard, Shiva, inflamed with anger, cut oif with 
the nail of his left hand the head of Brahma, which had uttered such 
fierce and boasting words ; but, when he would have thrown it on the 

^ This word propeidy signifies consciousness of individual existence, and seems ade- 
quately expressed in German by die icJieit. But it also implies self-sufficiency, and the pride 
necessarily resulting from it. 

f The correct transcription of this stanza in my MS. seems questionable ; but, as there 
given, it evidently admits of no other interpretation than the one above. 
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ground, it would not, nor ever shall it, fall from his hand. Then Brahma, 
also enraged, created a man mighty in strength, four-armed, clad in 
armour, and holding a bow and arrow, a javelin and a sword, with a 
large quiver at his side ; to whom Brahma said, — " Hasten and slay this 
evil-minded bearer of the trident ; for how can he, who is burdened 
with sin, attempt to resist ? ’ On hearing these words, Shankara, 
rendered powerless by the sin which he had committed, fled to Badar- 
ikashramam.” — Chap. 1, 2. 

Pvlastya continued : — “ In this manner, O Narada ! did Shiva 
become a kapali*, and for this and other reasons Daksha did not invite 
his daughter and him to the sacrifice. At this time Jaya, the daughter 
of Gautama, paid a visit to Sati ; who, on observing her arrive alone, 
said, — ‘Why have not Vijaya, Jayanti, and Aparajita come with thee ?’ 
Jaya replied, — ‘ They are all gone with their mothers and husbands to 
the sacrifice, and my father Gautama and mother are also gone there ; 
but I am come to see thee, and to enquire why thou and Maheshwara 
are not repairing to that festival of heaven, to which all the immortals 
and holy sages have been invited.’ On hearing these words, Sati, as if 
struck with a thunderbolt, fell to the ground and expired with anger f; 
and, when she beheld Sati lying dead, Jaya, oppressed with grief, gave 
vent to her tears and loudly bewailed her loss. No sooner did Shiva 
hear the sound of lamentation than he exclaimed, — ‘Ah ! what can this 
mean ? ’ and hastened to where Jaya was ; and there beholding Sati 
stretched lifeless on the ground, like some tender plant cut down by 
the axe, he asked Jaya the cause of this sad event. She replied, — ‘ On 
being informed that all the immortals and her sisters had been invited 
to the sacrifice, and no invitation having been received by her, she 
died through inward grief.’ On hearing these words, Shiva was 

* One of Shiva’s names is Kapala-hJirit^ L e.j the bearer of a human skull ; as he is 
obliged^ as a penance, to carry always the skull of Brahma. But the particular sanctity of 
Kashi is, at the same time, ascribed to that being the place that Shiva was enabled to 
relieve himself from Brahma’s fifth head, and from the continual pursuit of the being who 
had been produced from the sin of Bralmanicide ; and hence Kashi is called Avimukta, 
according to a passage in the Sanatkumara Khand of the Skanda Puran. 

f The death of Sati is related differently in other Purans ; but I defer giving the gene- 
rally received account until Chapter XIII. 
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enraged with anger ; and, while his body glowed with the flame of his 
wrath, from his hair sprang a numerous band, at whose head was Vira- 
bhadra, whom Shiva ordered to hasten and destroy Daksha and his 
sacrifice.” — Chap. 4. 

Narada said,—“ For what reason was Kama* consumed by Shiva ?” 
Pulastya replied, — “When Sati the daughter of Daksha had departed 
to the abode of Yamaf, Khandarpa of the flowery bow observed Shan- 
kara reflecting on the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice, and wounded 
him with the arrow of madness. Then Kara, maddened by the shaft 
of Kama, began to traverse woods and rivers while his thoughts were 
fondly fixed on Sati, nor, like a wounded elephant, could he obtain the 
least repose. Once Shankara threw himself into the Kalindi river, but 
the waters were scorched and changed into blackness ; and ever since 
its dark stream, though holy, flows through the forest like the string 

* With regard to Kama, the god of love, it may be sufficient to transcribe the following 
stanzas from Sir W. Jones*s ode to this god: — 

^ Know’st thou not me?’ — Celestial sounds I hear ! 

Know’st thou not me ? ’ — Ah ! spare a mortal ear ! 

^ Behold!’ My swimming eyes entranced I raise; 

But, oh ! they shrink before the excessive blazCf 

Yes, son of Maya! yes, I know 

Thy bloomy shafts and cany bow, ; 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 

.^,Xocks in braids ethereal streaming; 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious arms, 

And all thy pains, and all thy charms* 

He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet ! but, ah ! how keen their sting ! 

He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless darts. 

Which through five senses pierce enraptured hearts : 

Strong Chunipa^ rich in odorous gold; 

Warm Amer^ nursed in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nagkeser^ in silver smiling ; 

Hot K2V/OTW, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 

Love shafts 'which gods bright Bela name. 

f This is a common expression for died s but it is here inapplicablej as death is never 
predicated of Sati* 
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that binds a maiden’s hair. Thus Shiva roamed over mountain and 
forest, grove and plain, hill and valley, rich in streams and lakes and all 
that affords delight, and yet could find no rest ; and, ever as he thought 
on the lovely daughter of Daksha, he sometimes laughed and some- 
times wept. Even did sleep for a moment seal his eyes, he saw in his 
slumbers his beloved Sati and would thus address her ; — ‘ O pitiless ! 
stay: why dost thou forsake me who am blameless ? for, enamoured of 
thee, I am through thy absence consumed with the fire of love. 0 Sati ! 
though thou wert justly angry, yet bear not anger, O lovely one ! to 
me, who prostrate myself at thy feet ; and deign to speak to me, in 
whose thoughts thou art continually present. Fondly do I dwell on all 
thy former words of love ; and shouldst thou now render them untrue, 
and me desert, how can I survive ? Who does not pity him whom he 
beholds lamenting, and canst thou, O pitiless ! refrain from compas- 
sionating thy lord ? Come, then ; come, then, O lovely one ! and 
enfold me in thy embrace ; for otherwise, O my beloved ! the fire of 
love, with which I consume, can never be extinguished.’ Thus did 
Shiva lament during his slumber ; and, when he awoke, he again filled 
the forest with the low sad meanings of his heartfelt grief.” * . . . 

“ Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of Kama, wandered into a deep 
forest, named Daruvanam, where holy sages and their wives resided. 
The sages, on beholding Shiva, saluted him with bended heads, and he, 
wearied, said to them, — ‘ Give me alms.’ Thus he went begging i-ound 
the different hermitages ; and, wherever he came, the minds of the sages’ 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of 
love, and all commenced to follow him. But when the sages saw their 
holy dwellings thus deserted, they exclaimed, — ^ May the lingam of this 

* This description, it will be no doubt admitted, is ver}" different from this account 
given by Wilford : — “ Mahadeva then took up the body of his beloved Sali (Sati) on his 
shoulders, and went seven times round tlie \yorld. Here I shall remark that when any acci- 
dent happens to the gods, they generally set off at full speed, gomg seven times round the 
world, howlmg all the way most wofully.” — As. Res., vol. vii. p.4-77. With regard to the 
latter part of this quotation, no such custom is ascribed to the gods in any Sanscrit work 
with which I . am acquainted ; nor have I ever heard it mentioned in conversation with 
natives. 
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man ^ fall to the ground! ” That instant the lingam of Shiva fell to the 
ground ; and the god immediately disappeared. The lingam, then, as 
it fell, penetrated through the lower worlds, and increased in height 
until its top towered above the heavens j the earth quaked, and all 
things movable and immovable were agitated. On perceiving which 
Brahma hastened to the sea of milk, and said to Vishnu, — ‘ Say, why 
does the universe thus tremble ? ’ Hari replied, — ‘ On account of the 
falling of Shiva’s lingam, in consequence of the curse of the holy and 
divine sages. ’ On hearing of this most wonderful event, Brahma said, — 

‘ Let us go and behold this lingam.’ The two gods then repaired to 
Daruvanam ; and, on beholding it without beginning or end, Vishnu 
mounted the king of birds and descended into the lower regions in 
order to ascertain its base ; and, for the purpose of discovering its top, 
Brahma in a lotos car ascended the heavens : but they returned from 
their search wearied and disappointed, and together approaching the 
lingam, with due reverence and praises, entreated Shiva to resume his 
lingam. Thus propitiated, that god appeared in his own form and 
said, — ‘ If gods and men will worship my lingam, I will resume it ; but 
not otherwise.’ * To this proposal Vishnu, Brahma, and the gods 
assented ; and Brahma divided its worshippers into four sects, the 
principal one of those, that which simply worships Shiva under the 
symbol of the lingam ; the second, that of Bashupati^; the third, of 
Mahakala ; and the fourth, the Kapali ; and revealed from his own mouth 
the ordinances by which this worship was to be regulated. Brahma 
and the gods then departed, and Shiva, having resumed the lingam, was 
also leaving the spot, when he beheld Kama at a distance; and, incensed 
with anger on remembering the pains which he had endured, looked at 

Shiva was disguised ; and the sages, therefore, did not know him. 

f In the Nagar Khancl of the Skanda Puran, it is said that Shiva, afflicted for the loss 
of Sati, thus replied : — O gods ! it was in consequence of the grief which I suffer in being 
separated from Sati that I cast away this lingam, apparently fallen through the curse of the 
sages ; but, had I not willed it, who is there in the three worlds that could have deprived 
me of it? why then should I resume it?” 

t These are names of Shiva under different characters : and the lingam, of course, be- 
comes, in such cases, the symbol of Shiva under that particular character, 

Q Q 2 
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him with his world-consuming eye and reduced him to ashes.” * 
— Chap. 6. 

The resumptions however, of the lingam by Shiva is related differ- 
ently in the Shiva Puran ; and, as this account explains the reason 
of the particular form under which that symbol is represented, I sub- 
join it. 

“ On falling in consequence of the sages’ curse, the lingam became 
like fire, and caused a conflagration wherever it penetrated ; the three 
worlds were distressed, and as neither gods nor sages could find rest, 
they hastened for protection to Brahma, tiaving heard them relate all 
that had happened, Brahma replied ; — ‘ After having committed know- 
ingly a reprehensible act, why say that it was done unknowingly ? for 
who that is adverse to Shiva shall enjoy happiness, and yet when he 
came as a guest at noonday you received him not with due honours. 
But every one shall reap the fruit of his good or bad actions, and the 
lingam therefore shall not cease to distress the three worlds until it is 
resumed by that god. Do ye, therefore, adopt such means as you think 
best for restoring tranquillity to the universe.’ The gods said, — ‘But, 
O lord ! what means ought we to adopt?’ Brahma replied, — ‘Propi- 
tiate by adoration the mountain-born goddess, and she will then assume 
the form of the yoni and receive this lingam, by which means alone it 
can be rendered innocuous. Should you thus obtain her favourable 
assistance, then form a vessel of the eight kinds of leaves, place in it 
boiled rice and sacred plants ; and having filled it with holy water, con- 
secrate the whole with the proper prayers and invocations ; and with 
this water, repeating at the same time suitable prayers, sprinkle the 
lingam. After, also, Parvati shall have under the form of the yoni 
received the lingam, do you erect and consecrate the form of a lingam 

* This account of Kama’s being reduced to ashes by Shiva differs entirely from the one 
given in other Purans ; and on which Sir W. Jones’s hyinn to Dnrga is founded. For the 
generally received account is, that the gods, finding that they could not I’elieve themselves 
from the distress occasioned by an Asura, named Taraka, except through the assistance of 
a son of Shiva ; and that Shiva, after the death of Sati, w'as perfectly insensible to love ; 
entreated Kama to wound him with one of his arrows just as Parvati appeared. Kama 
effected this object, and Shiva became instantly enamoured of Parvati ; but, angry at 
Kama for his having ventured to direct his arrows at him, he reduced him to ashes. 
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in the yoni ; and, by worshipping it with offerings of flowers, perfumes, 
and such things, by kindling lamps before it, and by singing and 
music, propitiate Maheshwara, and thus will the forgiveness and favour 
of that god be undoubtedly obtained.’ Having heard these words, the 
gods and sages hastened to implore the protection of Shiva and the 
assistance of Parvati, as directed by Brahma ; and these deities having 
been propitiated, Parvati, under the form of the yoni, received the 
lingara and thus appeased its consuming fire; and in commemoration 
of this event was instituted the worship of the lingam.” * 

But in the Padma Puran the origin of the particular form under 
which this symbol is represented is ascribed to the effects of a curse 
imprecated on Shiva by Bhrigu ; for it is therein said that, when Bhrigu 
was sent to ascertain the preeminence of the three gods, as mentioned 
in p. 240., on arriving at Kailasa he thus addressed Shiva’s doorkeeper: 
— “ ‘ Quickly inform Shankara that I, the Brahman Bhrigu, am come 
to see him.’ But the doorkeeper said, — ‘ Stop, stop, if thou wishest to 
preserve thy life ; for my lord cannot be approached at present, as he is 
engaged in amorous dalliance with Devi.’ The divine sage, being thus 
denied access, waited some time at the gate of Shiva’s abode, and at 
length incensed with anger imprecated this curse: — ‘ Since thou, O 
Shankara ! hast thus treated me with contempt, in consequence of thy 
preferring the embraces of Parvati, your forms shall on that account 
become the lingam in the yoni.’’’f Though not here specified, it is 
generally understood that it was in consequence of this curse that Shiva 
was deprived ofhis lingam in the Daruvanam, and that Parvati assumed 
the form of the yoni, in order to receive and render it innocuous. 

But in the Shiva, as well as in other Purans, the origin of the 
worship of the lingam is related differently, and I therefore add this 
account, as it occurs in the Lainga Puran. 

Brahma, addressing the angels . — “ When I sprang into existence, I 
beheld the mighty Narayana reposing on the abyss of waters ; and, being 
under the influence of delusion, awakened him with my hand and thus 
addressed him, — ‘ Who art thou that thus slumberest on this terrible 

* Shiva Piiranamj part i., the chapter entitled Linga-tiidhayiaiiu 
f Padma Puran^ Uttara Khand, last chapter. 
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ocean ? ’ Hari awoke, and, dispelling sleep from his lotos eyes, looked 
upon me, and then arising said,—' Welcome, welcome, O Pitamaha ! my 
dear son ! ’ On hearing the first of gods smiling thus speak, I, confined 
within the bonds of the quality of impurity, replied, — ' Why dost thou 
say, my dear son? for know me to be the eternal god, the universal 
spirit, the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the three worlds. ’ But 
he immediately answered, ■— ' Hear the truth, O four-faced ! and learn 
that it is I who am the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer, how 
can st thou thus forget Nai'ayana the self-existent and eternal Brahm ? 
but thou committest no fault, for thy error proceeds from the delusion 
of Maya. ’ Hence arose between us a terrible combat amidst the waters 
of the deluge, when, to appease the contest and recall us to our senses, 
appeared a lingam blazing like a thousand suns. Bewildered by its 
radiant beams, Hari thus said to me, lost in amazement, — ‘ I will pro- 
ceed downwards in order to ascertain the termination of this wondrous 
column of fire, do thou, O lord ! proceed upwards and seek for its top. ’ 
Having thus spoken, he assumed the form of a boar, and I that of a 
swan, and we both prosecuted our search for four thousand years ; but 
being unable to ascertain its terminations, we then returned back 
wearied and disappointed. Thus still under the influence of delusion, 
we prostrated ourselves before the lingam, and were reflecting on what 
it could be, when we heard a voice saying, om, om, om, — and shortly 
after appeared Shiva in the midst of that column of fire.” In comme- 
moration of this event, therefore, was the worship of the lingam insti- 
tuted. 

^ Lainga Puranam, cliapter 16 tL 

These are the only accounts of the origin of this worship which occur in the Puraiias^ 

and I therefore leave the reader to form his own opinion on this statement of Mr. Ward : 

There are several stories in the Purans respecting the origin of the lingam worship, three 
of w’^hich I had translated, and actually inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible 
of their offensive parts ; but, in correcting the proofs, they appeared too gross, even when 
refined as much as possible, to meet the public eyef^ (vol.i. p. 15 .) Mr. Ward takes every 
opportunity of objecting indecency and obscenity to the Hindu mythology ; but, after a most 
attentive examination of the subject, I have not been able to discover, unless cailino- a 
spade a spade be considered a sufiicient ground, the slightest foundation for such an objec- 
tion in either the Purans, Upa-Puraiis, Ramayanam, or Mahabhai’at; and, with regard to 
other Sanscrit works, I agree entirely in the justness of this opinion expres.sed by Mr. Wil- 
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Sir W. Jones, in alluding to the lingam, has remarked that he 
supposes Bhavani to be Venus herself, Venus presiding over generation, 
and on that account exhibited sometimes of both sexes, and sometimes 
under figures which had the form oi & conical marhle; for the reason of 
'which figure we are left (says Tacitus) in ike darh The reason appears 
too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hindustan, where it never 
seems to have entered the heads of the legislators or people, that any 
thing natural could be offensively obscene. * But the lingam is formed 
of stone, and consists of a base three or four feet high, the top of which 
is surrounded with a raised rim ; and in the middle is slightly excavated, 
and raised on a level with the rim, the figure of a yoni I pudendum mu- 
liebre), from the centre of which rises a smooth round stone slightly 
conical towards the top, of a foot and a half in height, and about three 
inches diameter at the base. Major Moor has, therefore very justly 
observed ; — “It is some comparative and negative praise to the Hindus, 
that the emblems under which they exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, are not externally indecorous. Unlike the abominable 
realities of Egypt and Greece, we see the phallic emblem in the Hindu 


son in a note to liis translation of the Magha Duta^ p. 78. : — I have, indeed, in this place 
concentrated, and in part omitted, two verses of the original, as offensive to our notions of 
the decorum of composition. I cannot admit, however, that Hindu literature, speaking 
generally, is more liable to the reproach of indecency than that of Europe : nothing can be 
found in their serious works half so licentious as are many passages in the writings of Ovid, 
Catullus, Propertius, and even the elegant Flaccus. To descend to modern times, Ariosto 
and Boccacio amongst the Italians, Brantome, Crebillon, Voltaire, La Fontaine, and the 
writers of many recent philosophical novels amongst the French, furnish us with more than 
parallels for the most indelicate of the Hindu writers. With respect to ourselves, not to 
go back to the days in which ^ ohsceiiity %ms we have little reason to reproach the 
Hindus wdth want of delicacy, when we find the exceptionable, though elegant, poetry of 
Little generally cii’culated and avowedly admired. We should also I’ecollect the circum- 
stances of Indian society, before we condemn their authors for the ungarbled expressions 
which we conceive to trespass upon the boundaries of decorum. These authors ^eorite to men 
only^ they nevei^ tliinh of a ^oman as a reader 

^ Asiatic Reseaixhes, vol. i. 254. 

The words of Tacitus (Hist, lib. ii. €.4.), in describing the Paphian Venus, are: — 
Simulacrum dem non effigie humana : continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, 
mete modo exsurgens, et ratio in obscure.” But this is clearly a description of the lingam, 
and consequently there is nothing in the Hindu mythology which tends in the least to 
explain why such a symbol was consecrated to Venus. 
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Pantheon without offence ; and know not, until the information be 
extorted, that we are contemplating a sjmbol whose prototype is inde- 
licate. The plates of my book may be turned and examined, over and 
over, and the uninformed observer will not be aware that in several of 
them he has viewed the typical representation of the generative organs 
or powers of humanity. ” From the very nature, also, of this symbol, 
it will be evident that it was never intended to be carried in the pro- 
cessions consecrated to Shiva ; and Abraham Roger, nearly two hundred 
years ago, has in consequence correctly stated, — “ Mais quand on fait la 
procession par les villes avec I’idole Eswara, ce qui arrive en certains 
temps, on ne le porte pas sous la figure de lingam, mais sous la figure 
d’homme : la raison est, comme le Bramine temoignoit, pour ce que les 
hommes ont plus de plaisir et de contentement en la veue d’une figure 
humaine que dans la veue du lingam, en laquelle figure il est dans son 
pagode. ” * 

The precise nature, however, of the form under which the phallus 
of the ancients was represented, is not explained by either Herodotus 
or Diodorus Siculus; and some doubt, therefore, seems to exist 
respecting it. For Lilius Gyraldus remarks:- — “ Phallus Priapus vocatur, 
et veretrum significat ; quare, cum Herodotus ait in sacris Dionysii 
fuisse phallos, Priapos intelligimus, hoc est, veretra quae e collo pro- 
pendebant. Diodorus in sacris jEgyptiacis pudendum Osiridis phallum 
vocavit, et in ejus rei memoriani cubitales statuse factae eodem nomine 
dicebantur, quae praecinente tibia circumferebantur. .... Alii phallos 
esse dicunt ligna longa, quae in summo pudenda haberent.” ■f' But 
Mr. Payne Knight has stated : — “In Egypt, nevertheless, and all over 
Asia, the mystic and symbolical worship appears to have been of 
immemorial antiquity. The women of the former country carried 
images of Osiris in their sacred processions, with a movable phallus 
of disproportionate magnitude, the reason for which Flerodotus does 
not think proper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion. 
Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more communicative age, 
informs us that it signified the generative attribute, and Plutarch that 

* La Porte Ouverte, p. 157. 


f Lilii Gyrakli Operaj tom. i. p. 282. 
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the Egyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to signify his procreative 
and prolific power; the extension of which through the three elements 
of air, earth and water, they expressed by another kind of statue, which 
was occasionally carried in procession, having a triple symbol of the 
same attribute. The Greeks usually represented the phallus alone, as 
a distinct symbol, the meaning of which seems to have been among the 
last discoveries revealed to the initiated. ” * This last opinion, however, 
seems extremely questionable; but, were it admitted, it seems indis- 
putable that the phallus was always formed in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt with respect to the object which it represented, 
and that in religious processions it was always attached to a human 
figure, f It hence appears evident that the phallus bore no similarity to 
thelingam, and that, though the causes which may originally have pro- 
duced the worship of these objects may have been the same in Egypt 
and India, still the symbols adopted for their representation, and the 
adoration paid to them, by the Egyptians and the Hindus, differed most 
materially. 

As the lingam, also, is never carried in procession, and as its wor- 
ship is not celebrated by orgies and bacchanalian rites, it will be equally 
obvious that the following passages of the Cohoi-tatio ad Gentes of 
Clemens Alexandrinus are totally inapplicable to the Hindus:- — “Ex- 
tinguish the fire,f O hierophant ! be ashamed of thy own torches, O 
torch-bearer ! the light betrays thy lacchus : permit, if thou wish them 
to be reverenced, thy mysteries to be concealed by night, and thy orgies 
to be covered with darkness ; fii*e does not dissimulate, but exposes 
and punishes all that is subjected to its power. These, therefore, are 
the mysteries of atheistical men ; atheists, I call them justly, because, 
ignorant of the true God, they unblushingly worship an infant who 
was torn in pieces by the Titans, and a lamenting woman, and those 
parts of the body which modesty forbids us to name. — ^“The games 

* An Enquiry into the Symbolical Language, &C.5 part i. sect. 2S. 

f Lucian, in his Tract de Syria Dea, expressly says: — 
eysipov<rr stti tojv xai roiov ri (pspova^i^ otvdpac pi^ixpovs sx 7re9rof>j/4£Voy^5 ixsyuXcc uidoia 

s^ovrag, xocXsovrai: ds rah vsvporTrarra, sm Ss xat roh bv rep Ipao, sv too v^jou xa^y^rai 

crpLiKpog avrjp ^aKxsog^ aihiov p^sya, 

J Besides the phallus, Clemens Alexandrinus mentions, Krsig yvmixsiog^ 6 gorriv, etjfrjiAws 
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and phalli consecrated to BacchuSj not only corrupt manners, but are 
considered shameful and disgraceful by all the world. In comme- 

moration of that event* was this mystery instituted, and phalli erected 
in every city in honour of Dionusos ; so that Heraclitus even says 
misfortune mould ensue, if processions were not made, and hymns sung, 
and pudenda shamelessly worshipped, in honour of Dionusos. This- then is 
the Hades and the Dionusos, in whose honour men become agitated 
with bacchanalian madness and fury ; not so much, in my opinion, on 
account of natural inebriation, as in consequence of the reprehensible 
ceremonies which were first instituted in commemoration of that 
abominable turpitude.” 

To place this point, however, beyond doubt, it is merely necessary 
to transcribe from the Lainga Puran the ritual prescribed for the wor- 
ship of the lingam ; which is as follows ; — Having bathed in the pre- 
scribed manner, enter the place of worship ; and, having performed 
three suppressions of the breath f, meditate on that god who has three 
eyes, five heads, ten arms, and is of the colour of pure crystal, arrayed 
in costly garments, and adorned with all kinds of ornaments : and hav- 
ing thus fixed in thy mind the real form of Maheshwara, proceed to 
worship him with the proper prayers and hymns. First, sprinkle the 
place and utensils of worship with a bunch of darhha dipped in per- 
fumed water, repeating at the same time the sacred word om, and 
arrange all the utensils and other things I’equired in the prescribed 
order ; then in due manner, and repeating the proper invocations. 


Kdi pLvtrractig eiTtsiv. fhoptov yvmiKsm. But the yoni by itself has never been to the Hindus a 
general object of worship ; though it is said that there is a sect in India which adores this 
emblem in the same manner as the Smartas and Shaivas worship the lingam. Nothings 
however, relating to this sect occurs in the Puran, nor have I been able to obtain any inform- 
ation respecting it ; and I am, tlierefore, inclined to consider much that has been wudtten 
respecting it to be extremely apocrj^^hal. 

The event described admits not of translation or transcription, but nothing so abo- 
minable occurs in any Sanscrit legend, 

f Franaymna^ which Mr. Colebrooke thus describes: — Closing the left nostril with the 
two longest fingers of the right hand, the worshipper draws breath through the right nostril, 
and then closing that nostril likewise with his thumb, holds his breath ; he then raises 
both fingers oif the left nostril, and emits the breath which he had suppressed.’’ — As. lies.^ 
voL V. p. 348. 
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prayers, and hymns, preceded by the sacred word om, prepare thy 
offerings. For the padiam*, these should consist of ushiram f, sandal, 
and similar sweet-smelling woods ; for the achanianam :f, of mace, 
camphor, bdellium, and agallochum, ground together ; and, for the 
arghya §, of the tops of kusha grass, prepared grains of rice, barley, 
sesamum, clarified butter, pieces of money, ashes, and flowers. At the 
same time, also, must be worshipped Nandi || and his wife, the daughter 
of Marut. Having then with due rites prepared a seat, invoke with 
the prescribed prayers the presence of Parameshwara, and present to 
him the padimn, achamanam and arghya. Next bathe the lingam with 
perfumed water, the five products of the cow, clarified butter, honey, 
the juice of the sugar-cane, and lastly pour over it a pot of pure water, 
consecrated by the requisite prayers. Having thus purified it, adorn 
it with clean garments and a sacrificial string, and then offer flowers, 
perfumes, frankincense, lamps, fruits, and different kinds of prepared 
eatables, and ornaments. Thus worship the lingam with the prescribed 
offerings, invocations, prayers, and hymns, and by circumambulating 
it and by prostrating thyself before Shiva, represented under this 
symbol, 

* Water for the ablution of the feet rendered fragrant by these means. The water is 
not here specified, as it is implied in the word padiam. 

f The root of the Andropogon muricatus. 

J Water for rinsing the month. 

§ A particular kind of oblation, which consists of different articles in the w'orship of 
different deities. Here the pieces of money are unusual, and ashes (made from dried cow- 
dung) are sacred to Shiva only. 

I] The piincipal attendant of Shiva, and supposed to be a portion of that god, who 
granted a son as a boon to a holy ascetic named Shilada, and also consented that he would 
be born as that son. 

4- Lainga Puranam, part i. chapter 25. I have here considerably abridged the original, 
but nothing material is omitted, as the invocations, prayers, and hymns are not inserted at 
length, but merely refei-red to by their titles. At the present day the whole of this ritual 
is not obsei-ved, nor is this worship performed in that costly manner which is recommended 
in the Purans. But the worship of all the deities consists of sixteen essential requisites : — 
1. asanam, the preparing a seat for the god; 2. asahanam, the invoking his presence; 
S. padiam ; ^.achamanam; 5. arghya ; 6. bathing the image; 7. clothing it; 8. investing 
it with a sacrificial string; offerings of, 9. perfumes ; 10. flowers; 11. incense; 12. lamps; 
IS. naivedya, i. e. offerings consisting of fruits and prepared eatables; 14. betel leaf; 
IS. prayers, &c. ; 16. circumambulation. The more of these acts that are performed the 
more complete is the worship ; but at present it in general consists of nothing more than 

E R 2 
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The legends, however, respecting the origin of the worship of the 
lingam given above, cannot satisfy the philosophical enqiiii’er ; and the 
real cause, therefore, which produced the adoration of so singular an 
object might appear to be a curious subject of speculation. But, though 
in the Purans there are copious descriptions of the high importance of 
this worship, and of the spiritual advantages to be derived from it, still 
these works contain not the slightest indication from which any just 
conclusion could be formed, with respect to either the period when it 
was first introduced, or the motives which may have occasioned the 
substitution of this symbol for the image of Shiva. Yet it seems pro- 
bable that this change had not been effected at the time when the Vedas 
were composed, and that the earliest record of this worship which has 
been preserved is contained in the Purans. But, as in those sacred 
books there is not the least appearance of its being either mystical or 
symbolical, it must be evident that if it originated in such causes 
they have long ceased to exist ; and consequently that the speculations 
on this subject, in which the literati of Europe have indulged, are 
totally incompatible with the simple principles, as far as they are 
known, on which this worship is founded. For, in fact, both in the 
Purans and by the Hindus of the present day, the lingam is held to be 
merely a visible type of an invisible deity ; and nothing whatever 
belongs to its worship, or to the terms in which this is mentioned, 
which has the slightest tendency to lead the thoughts, from the con- 
templation of the god, to an undue consideration of the object by 
which he is typified. 

But it is impossible to understand by what process of reasoning 
the founders of the Plindu religion were induced to place Shiva among 
the divine hypostases ; for they supposed, at the same time, that dis- 
solution and death proceeded from the fixed laws of nature, and that 


presenting some of the prescribed offerings, and muttering a short prayer or two while the 
lingam is circumambulated : the rest of the acts being performed by the officiating priest. 

It ought to be added, that this worship need not be performed at a temple, but in any 
properly purified place ; and that it is most efficacious when performed on the bank of some 
holy river, before a lingam formed hac vice of clay, which, on the worship being termi- 
nated, is thrown into the sacred stream. 
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his power was not called into exertion until after the termination of 
twelve millions of years. During the whole, therefore, of this inconceiv- 
able period, what functions could be ascribed to this god consistent 
with his character of destroyer? This difficulty, however, seems to 
have been very soon obviated by investing him with the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, and even in the Purans it is under this character 
that he is generally represented. As, therefore, the attributes which 
are, according to the Hindus, peculiar to the one god are immovability 
and inaction, Shiva is described as being principally engaged in devout 
meditation, and as exerting his divine power through the means either 
of Devi (or his energy personified) or of certain forms which he 
creates for the occasion, such as Bhairava and Vh'abhadra. In Hindu 
mythology, consequently, there are only three legends, the destruction 
of the Tripura Asuras, and of the Asuras Andhaka, and Jalandhara, 
in which Shiva appears as the actor, unconnected with any reference 
to the worship of the lingam. But, on the introduction of this worship, 
not a lingam seems to have been erected without its foundation having 
been ascribed to some miraculous appearance of Shiva * ; and hence 
have originated a multiplicity of legends in the highest degree puerile, 
and every one erring against the just principle, — 

Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus viiidice nodus 

Incident. 

For in the Shiva Puran, Suta thus speaks ; Innumerable are the 
lingams which are adored, as the tj^pe of Shiva, in heaven, earth, and 

* Mr. Wai'd has stated, in his work on the Hindus, vol. L p. 17. : — Besides the 
clay image of the lingam, there are two kinds of black stone lingams; these are set up in 
the Hindu temples. The first is called Swayambhu, the self-existent ; or A?iadi^ that %diich 
has no beginning: the second they call Vana lingam; because Vana, a king, first instituted 
the worship of this image. These stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the river 
Gandaki.” This passage is singularly incorrect, for the Swayambhu or Anacli lingams are 
supposed, as the epithet imports, to be self-existent and unmade, and wherever miraculously 
revealed and fixed the temple was erected over them, and not they in the temple. Nor is 
there any mention to be found any where of such a king as Vana; but a certain stone of 
the shape of a hen’s egg, though of a greater size, is found in the Narmada, not Gandaki, 
river, which is named Bana, and is held sacred to Shiva, in the same manner as the Shala- 
grama is to Vishnu. In the Shiva Puran, indeed, it is said that all the stones in the 
Narmada are forms of Shiva; but the Bana alone is employed for the construction 
of lingams. 
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Tartarus ; but where some of these are erected, there Shiva for the 
good of the three worlds appeared, and consequently whoever visits 
and worships them acquires more complete remission of sins and 
a greater degree of holiness. Even of these, however, the number 
is unascertain able, but I will mention the twelve which are on earth 
considered the most sacred, and which are distinguished by the names 
of JyoUslia lingams. They are in Saurashtra Somanatha, and in Shri 
Sheila Mallikarjima ; in Ujain Mahakala, and on the Narmada Omkar; 
Kedar on the side of Hiraavan, and Bhima Shankara in Kamarupa ; 
Vishwesha in Kashi, and Trimbakam on the Godaveri ; Vaidyanatha 
in Chitabhumi, and Nagesha in Darukavanam ; Rameshweram at the 
Setubandha, and Ghushmesham in Shivalaya. Each of these lingams, 
also, has an inferior one dependent upon it, which are named Anda- 
kesha, Bhrigukaccha, Dugdhesha, Kardamesha, Bhutesha, Bhimesh- 
wara, Sharanyeshwara, Siddeshwara, Vaidyanatheshwara, Bhuteshwara, 
Guptesha, and Viaghreshwara. Besides these there are many other 
principal lingams, the worship of which insures the remission of sins 
and final beatitude.”* 

As a specimen of the legends attached to the most celebrated 
lingams, 1 extract the following from the Shiva Puran : — “A Rakshasa, 
named Bhima, the son of Kumbakarna, having obtained invincible 

^ I spare the reader a further catalogue of names ; but I have inserted the above^ 
though I can identify onlj" a few of the places, because I conceive that one of the most 
effectual means of illustrating the ancient geography of India, is the ascertaining of the exact 
situation of its most celebrated temples. Somnath is well known to be a town near the 
southern extremity of the Guzerat peninsula ; Mallikarjuna is, I believe, situated near the 
junction of the Krishna and Bheema rivers : Omkar, or Omkar Mandatta, is situated near 
Mundessoor in Malwa ; Kamarupa is to the east of Bengal, and was formerly an independent 
state, but now forms part of Assam ; Vaidyanatha is in the Bengal provinces, district of 
Birbhoom; Rameshwaram, or Raniisseram, is in the southern Carnatic, and is supposed to 
mark the spot where Rama formed a mound (Seta) from the continent to Ceylon; Ujain 
(Ougein) Kedar, Kashi or Benares, and Trimback do not require notice ; but I have not 
been able to ascertain where Nagesha and Ghushmesham may have been situated. The upa 
lingaim^ or dependent ones, are given above in the same order as the JpoUsha lingams ; but 
I can learn nothing respecting them, though it would appear that they must have been 
situated at no very great distance from the latter. It is to be remarked, that the names of 
several of Shiva’s temples in different parts of India, now better known and more celebrated, 
are not specified in the Shiva Puran. 
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might as a boon from Brahma, commenced exerting his newlj acquired 
power bj attacking the king of Kamarupa. Him he conquered, and hav- 
ing seized his riches and kingdom, he placed him in chains in a solitary 
prison. This king was eminently pious, and, notwithstanding his con- 
finement, continued daily to make clay lingams, and to worship Shiva 
with all the prescribed rites and ceremonies. Meanwhile the Rakshasa 
continued his conquests, and every where abolished the religious 
observances and worship enjoined by the Vedas j and the immortals, 
also, were reduced by bis power to great distress. At length the gods 
hastened to implore the protection of Shiva, and to obtain his favour 
by the worship of clay lingams ; and Shambu, being thus propitiated, 
assured them that he would effect the destruction of the Rakshasa 
through the medium of the king of Kamarupa, who was his devoted 
worshipper. At this time the king was engaged in profound medita- 
tion before a lingam, when one of the guards went and informed the 
Rakshasa that the king was performing some improper cei'eraonies in 
order to injure him. On hearing this, the Rakshasa, enraged, seized 
his sword and hastened to the king, whom he thus addressed : — 
‘ speak the truth, and tell me who it is that thou worshippest, and I 
will not slay thee, but otherwise I will instantly put thee to death.’ 
The king having considered, placed his firm reliance in the protection 
of Shiva, and replied undauntedly, — ‘ In truth I worship Shankara : 
do then what thou pleasest.’ The Rakshasa said, — ‘What can Shankara 
do to me ? for I know him well, and that he once was obliged to 
become the servant of my uncle (Ravana) ; and thou, trusting in his 
power, didst endeavour to conquer me, but defeat was the consequence. 
Until, however, thou showest me thy lord and convincest me of his 
might, I shall not believe in his divinity.’ The king replied, — ‘ Vile 
as I am, what power have I over that god ? but, mighty as he is, I know 
that he never will forsake me.’ The Rakshasa said, — ‘ How can 
that delighter in gan/a* and inebriation, that wandering mendicant, 
protect his worshippers ? let but thy lord appear, and I will imme- 
diately engage in battle with him ! ’ Having thus spoken, he ordered 


* An intoxicating drug prepared from the hemp plant. 
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the attendance of his army, and then, reviling the king, the mighty 
Rakshasa, while he smote the lingam with his sword, thus, laughing, 
said, — ‘ Now behold the power of thy lord.’ But scarce had the 
sword touched the lingam than Kara instantly issued from it, exclaim- 
ing, — ‘ Behold ! I am Ishwara, who appears for the protection of his 
worshipper, on whom he always bestows safety and happiness ; and 
now learn to dread ray might.’ On having thus spoken, Shiva 
engaged in combat with the Rakshasa, and, after fighting with him for 
some time, at length with the fire of his third eye reduced him and all 
his army to ashes ; and in commemoration of this event was the spot 
where it occurred rendered sacred, and the lingam, under the name of 
Bhimashankara, an object of pilgrimage and worship until all succeed-, 
ing ages.”* 

On perusing this legend, it will immediately occur that it is a mere 
imitation of the fourth avatar of Vishnu, the concluding part of the 
account of which is thus given in the PadmaPuran : — •“ Hiranyakashipu 
having ordered his son Pralhada to be put to death on account of his 
devotion to Vishnu, and all means employed for this purpose having 
proved ineffectual, the king of the Daityas was astonished, and with 
gentleness addressed his son : — ‘ Where is that Vishnu whose pre- 
eminence thou hast declared before me, and who, as thou sayest, was 
called Vishnu because he pervades all things, and consequently, being 
omnipresent, he must also be the Supreme Being ? Show to me a 
proof of the divine power and qualities which thou ascribest to him, 
and I will acknowledge the divinity of Vishnu ; or let him conquer in 
battle me, who have obtained the boon of being imslayable by any 
existing thing.’ Pralhada astonished replied, — ‘ Narayana, the eternal, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, and supreme Spirit dwells in heaven, and 
man cannot obtain the view of his divine form through anger and 
hatred, but, though unseen, he is present in all things.’ Having heard 
these words, Hiranyakashipu was incensed with anger, and, reviling his 
son, said, ~ ‘ Why dost thou thus with endless boasts exalt the power 
of Vishnu ?’ and then, striking a pillar of his royal hall, thus continued : 

* This and the preceding quotation will be found in the Shiva Puran, in the legend 

Jyolkha4in^ 
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‘If Vishnu pervades all things let him appear in this pillar, or I 
will this moment put thee to death.’ This said, he struck the pillar 
with his sword, and instantly from it burst a loud and dreadful sound, 
while Vishnu issued forth under a fearful form, half man and half 
lion.”^ 

But as the avatars of Vishnu are unquestionably an essential part 
of the Hindu religion, since they are noticed in the Vedas, Upanishads, 
and Purans, and as the miraculous appearances of Shiva, on which the 
sanctity of various lingams is founded, are not generally acknowledged 
by the Hindus, and are mentioned only in the Shanka and Shiva 
Purans, it must necessarily follow that the fourth avatar of Vishnu is 
the original from which the above legend of Bhima Shankara has been 
merely copied. The introduction, however, of a new mode of worship 
is always, as experience has shown, supported by miracles ; and it may 
therefore be concluded that the legends respecting the Jyolisha lingams, 
at least, are as ancient as the first institution of the worship of the 
lingara. In which case it will be evident that the transferring by the 
Shaivasto Shiva of the peculiar attribute of Vishnu, that of preservation, 
and their founding various miracles on such transfer, are convincing 
proofs that Vishnuism must have existed before the present form of 
Shivaism ; and that, in inventing these miracles, the Shaivas have 
wished to ascribe to the god of their particular adoration similar mani- 
festations of divine power to those by which Vishnu was supposed to 
be peculiarly distinguished. This opinion, therefore, of M. Guigniaut, 
— “ Le Sivaisme a, dans sa simplicity pleine de grandeur, quelque chose 
de singulierement barbare, qui denote une haute antiquity ; d’ailleurs, 
ses formes generales ont manifestement servi des types aux creations 
successives des autres systemes et de toute la mythologie des Hin- 
doos f,” — is clearly unfounded ; for there is nothing whatever barbarous 
in the worship of the lingamj, and this worship seems indisputably to 

* The battle between the man-lion and the Daityas, with the final destruction of 
Hiranyakashipu by Vishnu under this form, is related at considerable length ; but I omit 
this account, as it is well known. 

f Religions de F Antiquity, tom. i. p. 214. 

M. Guigniaut, indeed, states (ibid., p. 148.) : — “ Sur la mont Merou aussi, a la 
nouvelle lune, etaient ceMbrees, en I’lionneur de Siva, les f^tes du phallus, ou Ton portait 
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have been instituted after the Vedas and Upanishads were composed ; 
and, consequently, after the Hindu religion had acquired that form, 
which has been preserved since that time, in every essential respect 
unchanged, until the present day. 

The following opinion, also, presents so strange a misrepresentation 
of the essential principles of the Hindu religion, that it requires remark: 
fbi'M. Guigniaut observes, — “ La lingam dans I’yoni, rhermaphrodite 
reiinissant les deux sexes, enfin Mahadeva et Bhavani, Iswara et Isi, 
representant, dans le culte populaire de Siva, le Grand Etre, auteur 
de toutes choses, etla forme ou mhre universelle, dont I’union donna 
naissance a la trimourti, ces premiers symboles de la religion Hindoue, 
&c.” * But in p. 21 1, I have pointed out that the tevmirimurti is never 
applied to a junction of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, and their 
origin is never ascribed to the union of Shiva and Bhavani, as it will be 
sufficiently evident from the different accounts of the theogony given 
in Chapter VII. Nor, though the form of the lingam is symbolical of 
these deities, is its worship intended to be addressed to both of them, 
but only to Shiva. It is a material mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
Mahadeva and Bhavani ate ever adored conjointly : for they are always 
considered as distinct deities; and, as such, temples are erected to each, 
and to each are distinct rites, ceremonies, and festivals consecrated. 
But rhermaphrodite primiiif is a character entirely unknown to me ; for 
Budra is the only deity who is said, in several Purans, to have been 
produced both male and female: but, as the sexes were immediately 
separated, he, of course, remained male only. Nor is Brahma ever 
supposed to have been a hermaphrodite, though he produced from his 
own substance both Manu and his wife Shatariipa. j* The wonderful 


solennellemeiit cette image sacree ; !a aussi, dans des orgies delirantes, ses adorateiirs mus 
d'mi enthoiisiasrae sauvage, semblaient cedei’ eux monies au pouvoir qiii emporte la nature 
d’un mouvement irresistible, et la vivifie comnie un feu devorant.” But this statement is in 
direct contradiction to the present practices of the Hindus, and not a trace of such festivals 
and orgies can be discovered in the Purans, or in any other Sanscrit work. 

* Religions de FAntiquite, tom. i. p. 176. 

d' I am aware that there exists a hermaphroditic image named Ardhanareslmara ; but 
I cannot learn that it is ever worshipped, nor do any legends respecting its origin occur in 
the Piirans. Mr. Ward, indeed, gives one which he says is taken from the Lainga Puran ; 
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absurdity, therefore, of the following conclusions of Mr. Faber must be 
self-evident: — “ From these legends,” he remarks, “we may collect, in 
a manner which cannot be easily misunderstood, that the hermaphroditic 
unity of Brahma, or the Supreme Being, whom the meditative Hindu 
identifies with himself, is an imaginary androgynous conjunction of 
Adam and Eve*, the universal parents of the human race; and, conse- 
quently, that the divine unity, venerated by the pagans, and described 
by them as partaking of •both sexes, a unity which has so often been 
mistaken for the real divine unity of the true God, is produced solely 
by the fabled amalgamation of the great father and great mother.” j' 
The divine unity of the Brahmans, indeed, is certainly not the same 
as that of the Christians ; but the unification is still more complete, for 
they resolve all apparent realities into one, sole, self-existent God, 
without sex, or form, or quality. 

Even, however, in the worship of the lingam, it is evident that the 
adoration is addressed to Shiva, as the Supreme Being ; but I have no- 
where found the slightest explanation of the causes which have occa- 
sioned his being considered in the very contemptuous character in which 
he is so frequently represented. Nor does this character occur in the 
Fais/znaua Purans alone, but even in Shaiva; for in the Skanda, 
Shiva himself, under the disguise of a Brahman, is described as thus 
addressing the female friends who were attending Parvati, while she 
was performing tapas, in order to obtain Shiva as a husband : — “ Parvati 
must be foolish, and unable to distinguish between what is advantageous 
and disadvantageous, since she thus practises a severe tapas in order 
to obtain Budra, a wandering mendicant, without riches, a bearer 
of a human skull, a delighter in cemeteries, ornamented with human 
bones and serpents, covered with ashes, and with no garments but an 


but it is not contained in two copies of this Puran which I possess. All the accoiintSj also, 
given by Mr. Ward, have evidently not the slightest relation to the theogony and cosmo- 
gony, or to Shiva as the Supreme Being. 

^ I take this opportunity of observing that, neither in any Sanscrit woi'k, nor in con- 
versation with Hindus, have I ever found Mann and Shatarupa denominated Adma 
and Im. 

f Origin of Pagan Idolatry, voL hi. p. 
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elephant’s skin, riding on a bull, and always accompanied by ghosts 
and goblins. How then can such customs be suited to a tender maid ; 
or what has Rudra in common with beauty and loveliness ? I:^ there- 

fore, friends, you wish to preserve her from death, dissuade her from 
her present resolution, and prevail upon her to employ her tapas for 
the purpose of obtaining a more desirable god, such as Indra, or 
Varuna, or Kubera.” Even when he afterwards appears to Parvati in 
his proper form, it is described as in a manner not in the least more 
divine j for he then showed himself with two arms, one head, with matted 
locks, covered with ashes, clothed in an elephant’s skin, and wearing 
serpents as ornaments. But I have not as yet ^et with anything 
which explains the reason why a character so incompatible with divinity 
is ascribed to Shiva; and I must, therefore, leave this point to be 
elucidated by farther research. 


CHAP. XII. 


SARASVATI. SAVITBI. GAYATEI. LAKSHMI. 

The energy of Brahma, personified as a female, is in general dis- 
mguished by the name of Sarasvati ; but in, I believe, every Puran 
she IS also called either Savitri or Gayatri. But so little occurs in the 
. sacred books of the Hindus respecting these deities, that it is difficult 
to determine whether they are one and the same goddess, or distinct 
personals. In the following extract, however, these names are con- 
sidered to be synonymous, and to designate but one divinity : — 

From the Matst/a Puran. 

“ Brahma next formed from his own immaculate substance a female 
who .s celebrated under the names of Shatarupa, Savitri, Saraavati,’ 

owrbodv™R beholding his daughter, born from his 

own body, Brahma became wounded with the arrows of love, and ex 

-d r she is! ’ But Shatarupa turned to 

“ J u ® Brahma wished to look after her 

a second head appeared ,• and thus, as she passed, in order to avoid his 

amorous g Ws, to his left and his rear, two other heads successively 
manifested themselves. At length she sprang into the sky, and, I 

II 1?^^' B'^bma thus called to his daughter, — ‘ Let us generate 

a inds of animated beings, men, Suras, and Asuras.’ On hearing these 
words she descended, and, Brahma having espoused her, they with! 

rew into a sec uded spot, and there indulged in the delights of love 
for one hundred divine years ; at the expiration of which period was 

o Gayatri ! praise be to thee, praise, O Savitri ! O Sarasvati !’ - &c. ’ 
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born Manu, who is also called Swayambhuva and Viraj. Brahma is 
the principal of all the gods, and Gayatri was formed from his body ; 
both in reality incorporeal, but assuming a corporeal form, and hence 
is even copulation predicated of them. Wherever Virinchi is, there is 
the goddess Sarasvati ; wherever Bharati is, there is Prajapati ; and as 
the shadow is inseparable from its object, so does Savitri never leave 
the side of Brahma.” — Chap. 3, 4. 

In the following singular legend, however, Savitri and Gayatri are 
clearly distinct personages, and no mention is made of Sarasvati: — 

From the Skanda Furan.* 

IshwarUi addressing Devi. — “ Listen, O Devi ! and I will relate to thee 
how Savitri forsook Brahma, and how he in consequence espoused 
Gayatri. The Vedas have declared the great advantages which are 
derived from sacrifice, by which the gods are delighted, and therefore 
bestow rain upon the earth ; and by rain is produced seed, and from 
seed vegetation and life. To ensure, therefore, the verdure and vitality 
of the three worlds, Iperform sacrifice, and in imitation of me, innumer- 
able sacrifices are performed by gods and men. For the same purpose 
Brahma and his wife Savitri, the immortals and holy sages, repaired to 
Pushkara ; but, when all preparations had been made with due rites and 
ceremonies for performing the sacrifice, Savitri, detained by some 
household aflPairs, was not in attendance. A priest accordingly went 
to call her, but she said to him, — ‘ I have not yet completed my dress, 
nor arranged several affairs ! Lakshrai, also, and Bhawani, and Gunga^ 
and Swaha, and Indrani, and the wives of the other gods and of the 
holy sages, have not yet arrived, and how, therefore, can I enter the 
assembly alone ? ’ The priest returned, and thus addressed Brahma : — 
‘ Savitri is engaged, and will not come; but without a wife what ad van- 

^ This legend is given at much greater length in the Shrishti Khand of the Padma 
Puran, and also in the Nagar Khand of the Skanda Paran, under the title of Pushkara Ma« 
hatinyam^ and it is alluded to in several other of the Pui'ans. But even the account of it 
given above I have found it necessary to abridge considerably. 
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tagecan be derived from these rites?’ The god, incensed at the conduct 
of Savitri, thus spoke to Indra Hasten, and in obedience to my order 
bring me a wife from wherever you can find one.’ Indra proceeded 
accordingly, and as he passed hastily along, he observed a milkmaid, 
young, beautiful, with a smiling countenance, and carrying ajar filled 
with butter. He immediately seized her, and brought her to the 
assembly, when Brahma thus spoke : — O gods and holy sages ! if it 
seem good unto you I will espouse this Gayatri, and she shall become 
the mother of the Vedas, and the cause of holy purity to the three 
worlds.’ This said, Brahma was united to Gayatri with due rites and 
ceremonies, and she was then led into the bower of the bride, and 
there arrayed in silken garments, and adorned with the costliest 
ornaments. 

“ At this time Savitri, accompanied bv the wives of Vishnu and 
Rudra, of the other gods, and of the holy sages, and by numerous 
attendants, bearing various kinds of flowers, fruits, spices, perfumes, 
and comfits, proceeded unsent for to the place of sacrifice. Gn seeing 
her approach, Indra was alarmed, and Brahma feared what she might 
say unto him ; Vishnu and Rudra became anxious, and all the assembly 
was filled with apprehension. She entered, and, on beholding in the 
bride’s bower the milkmaid, resplendent as the sun with gorgeous 
garments and celestial ornaments, and the priests engaged in perform- 
ance of the sacred rites, the goddess incensed with anger thus addressed 
Pitamaha: — ‘ O Brahma, how hast thou conceived so sinful an intention 
as to reject me, who am thy wedded wife? Hast thou no sense of shame, 
that, thus influenced by love, thou comraittest so reprehensible an act ? 
Thou art called the great father of gods and holy sages, and yet thou 
here publicly actest in a manner which must excite the derision of the 
three worlds. But how can I now show my face ; or, deserted by ray 
husband, call myself a wife ?’ Brahma replied, — ‘ The officiating priests 
informed me that the time for the sacrifice was passing away, and that 
it could not be profitably performed unless my wife .were present. I 
therefore ordered one to be procured as quickly as possible; and Indra 
having brought that Gayatri, Vishnu and Rudra gave her in marriage 
to me. Forgive, therefore, O most excellent one! this one act, and I 
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will never again offend tbee.’ On hearing these words, Savitri ex- 
claimed : — ‘ By the power which I have acquired from the performance 
o£tapaSf may Brahma never be worshipped in temple or sacred place, 
except on one day in each year, in the month o£Kartika! and, Indra ! 
since thou didst bring that milkmaid to Brahma, thou shalt be bound 
in chains by thy enemies, and confined in a strange country, and thy 
city and station shall be occupied by thy enemies.’ Savitri then ad- 
dressing Vishnu thus continued: — Since thou gavest her in marriage 
to Brahma, shalt thou, in consequence of Bhrigu’s curse,be born amongst 
men, and shalt endure the agony of having thy wife ravished from thee 
by thy enemy, and long, also, shalt thou wander the humble keeper of 
cattle.’ Then turning to Rudra, she added,— By the curse of the holy 
sages shalt thou be deprived of thy manhood.’ She next imprecated 
this curse on Agni (the fire) : — ‘ Maj'est thou be a devourer of all things, 
clean and unclean ! ’ and this on the officiating priests and Brahmans : — - 
‘ Henceforward shall ye perform sacrifices solely from a desire of obtain- 
ing the usual gifts, and from covetousness alone shall ye attend temples 
and holy places ; satisfied alone shall ye be with the food of others, and 
dissatisfied with that of your own houses; and in quest of riches shall 
ye unduly perform holy rites and ceremonies.’ Having imprecated 
these curses, Savitri left the assembly, and was accompanied to a short 
distance by Lakshmi and the other goddesses, when they all declared 
their intention of proceeding no farther, and of returning. On hearing 
this, Savitri was incensed, and thus addressed them : — ‘ Since you now 
forsake me, mayest thou,-0 Lakshmi !*, never remain stationary in one 
place, and mayest thou always abide with the vile, the inconstant, the 
contemptible, the sinful, the cruel, the foolish, and the barbarian ! 
and, Indrani, when Indra incurs the guilt of Brahmanicide by slaying 
Twashta’s son, then shall Nahusha acquire his kingdom, and, desirous 
of seeing thee, shall exclaim, — « Am I not Indra ? and why then does 
not the young and lovely Indrani wait upon me ? but if I do not obtain 
her I will slay all the gods : ” and thou, on learning his wishes, shalt 

* It must be recollected that Lakshmi is the goddess of riches and prosperity, or, in one 

word, fortune. 
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remain in thy house, immersed in grief and borne down by the weight 
of my curse.’ Savitri then imprecated this curse on all the wives of 
the gods collectively: — ‘ May you all remain barren, and never enjoy the 
pleasure of having children !’ and Gauri, included in this curse, was 
tormented day and night by that terrible word barren. Then, standing 
on the outside of her husband’s place of sacrifice, Savitri wept aloud, 
and Vishnu hastened to appease her grief and anger j but all his per- 
suasions were in vain, as she would not return to the assembly, but 
to Prabhasa Kshetr a. 

“ On Savitri’s departure, Gayatri thus addressed the assembly : ■— 

‘ Listen, O ye immortals and sages 1 while, standing beside my husband, 
I bestow upon you boons which shall alleviate the curses of Savitri. For 
all pious men who worship Brahma shall obtain wealth, progeny, con- 
jugal felicity, prosperity, happiness, and finally identification with him. 
If, also, Indra be chained by his enemies, he shall be released by his 
son, and afterwards reign over heaven in security and peace. Vishnu, 
likewise, shall recover his wife and destroy his enemies, and shall 
acquire high renown in the three worlds ; and the lingam of Rudra shall 
become an object of universal worship. Nor shall any sin attach to 
you, O Brahmans ! for receiving gifts ; because you shall become gods 
of this earth, and offerings of all kinds shall be presented to you as such, 
and not as officiaters at holy rites and ceremonies.’ Gayatri then 
addressing Lakshrai^thus continued: — Never shall thy presence be 
despised, but by all shalt thou be received with pleasure j and whoever 
is countenanced by thee shall enjoy happiness, but misery shall be the 
lot of him who is deserted by thee ; and, Indrani, though Nahusha 
shall desire to see thee, he shall, before his wish is accomplished, be 
changed into a serpent by the curse of Agastya.’ She then consoled 
all the wives of the gods, and assured them that, though the curse of 
barrenness could not be removed, yet that they should experience on 
that account neither regret nor sorrow.”^ — Prabhasa Mahatmyam, 
chapter entitled Savitri Mahatmyam. 

* In the Padma Puran it is farther stated that, as the sacrifice was drawing to its ter- 
mination, Brahma requested Vishnu to prevail upon SaviWi to return ; and that Vishnu, 
accompanied by Lakshmi, having proceeded to where she was staying, they at length per- 
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In the following legend, however, Gajatri not only appears as the 
energy of Brahma, but the names also of both Lakshmi and Parvati are 
ascribed to her i — ■ 

From the Varaha Puran. 

“ The gods having implored the assistance of Brahma, in order to 
effect the destruction of an Asura named Vettra, Brahma was consider- 
ing the means by which their wishes might be accomplished ; when 
from his cogitation was produced an unborn virgin, arrayed in white 
garments and resplendent with ornaments, and displaying in her eight 
hands a conch, a disc, a mace, a noose, a cimeter, a bell, a bow and 
arrow, with a replenished quiver at her side. This goddess immediately 
hastened with the speed of the wind to attack the Asura, and slew him 
after along and protracted combat. On Vettrasura being slain, celestial 
music resounded, and the gods prostrating themselves before her, with 
praises thus adored her: — ‘ Victory be urtto thee, O Gayatri ! O Maha- 
mayal Praise be to thee, 0 mother of the Vedas, the adored by all 
beings ! Praise be to thee, O dweller in the three worlds, the three 
Vedas, and the three fires ! Praise be unto thee, O Maheshwari, bearer 
of the trident, with three eyes and a dreadful countenance ! Praise be 
to thee, 0 Devi, O Sarasvati ! Praise be to thee, O Kamala, with eyes 
like the lotos ! thou art the pervader and lord of all things, eternal, 
unchangeable, and the source of all divine knowledge ; praise, then 


suaded her to return with them to the assembly. On entering %vhich, Brahma thus 
addi’essed her : — “ O goddess, this Gayatri was my helpmate at a time when thou wert 
absent, but say what shall I now do with her ? ” While her lord thus spoke, Savitri hung 
down her head bashfully and looked not up ; and, at the suggestion of Bi'ahma, Gayatri cast 
herself at her feet. But Savitri raised her, and, embracing her, consoled her with these 
words : — “A wife ought to obey the wishes and orders of her husband ; for that wife who 
reproaches her husband, who is complaining and quarrelsome, and, instead of being his life, 
deprives him by her conduct of length of years, shaD, when she dies, most assuredly go to 
hell. Considering this, the virtuous wife will do nothing displeasing to her husband ; and, 
therefore, let us both remain attached to Brahma.” « So be it,” replied Gayatri ; « thy 
orders will I always obey, and esteem thy fi’iendship precious as my life. Thy daughter am 
I, O goddess ! then deign to protect me.” In this mannef was a complete reconciliation 
effected between them, and the milkmaid secured in the participation of divinity. 
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be unto thee, O supreme goddess ! from whom alone created beings 
can derive real advantage.’” — Chap. 28. 

In this Puran, however, it is evident that Sarasvati, Savitri, and 
Gajatri are considered to be names of but one and the same goddess. 
For, in the commencement of it, Narada thus speaks to Priyavrata I 
lately visited Shweta Dwipa, where, on the banks of a lake covered 
with lotoses, I beheld a lovely female, whom I thus addressed : — ‘ Sa^, 
0 beauteous one! who art thoUf and what is thy employment here ? ’ She 
looked at me with half-opened eyes, but remained silent; and I per- 
ceived that by the look of that maiden I was deprived of all sacred 
learning and divine knowledge. Then was I seized with astonishment, 
and, deeply afflicted, sought in my thoughts her protection ; until at 
length I beheld three male forms situated in her body, — one in her 
breast, one in her heart, and one in the umbilical region, and each 
resplendent as the twelve suns ; but, while I gazed, these three male 
forms were changed into three female ones, and at last there remained 
but the single maiden whom I had at first seen. Lost in amazement, I 
beseeched her to inform me what this might mean ; and she then said, — - 
‘ lam the mother of the Vedas^ and named Savitt'i. Dost thou not hnow me, 
0 Narada! who alone could deprive thee of thy divine knowledge f ’ She 
here ceased, when I asked her who the three male forms were, and she 
replied, — ‘ He whom you saw situated in my breast is the Rig Veda under 
the form of Narayana ; in my heart the Yajur, under the form of my father 
Brahma ; and in my umbilical region the Sama, under the form of Rudra. 
These, 0 Narada ! are the three Vedas, and the three gods ; and if thou 
bathest in that lake of the Vedas, thou wilt recover thy sacred learning and 
divine knowledge.'' Having thus spoken she disappeared, and I, having 
bathed in that lake, found that her words wei*e true.” 

In popular mythology, however, the goddess is always called 
Sarasvati ; and she is considered to preside over speech, learning, and 
eloquence. Such attributes, therefore, preclude the exercise of her 
divine power in that miraculous manner on which all Hindu legends 
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are founded ; and, in consequence, her name scarcely ever appears in 
the Purans, nor are any actions ascribed to her which have become the 
theme of story sacred or profane. In. her popular character she is the 
daughter and wife of Brahma*; but in the theological part of the Hindu 
religion, she is one of the three female divine hypostases formed from 
the energy of the Supreme Being. Hence, as his attributes are ascribed 
to each of the male divine hypostases, the energy of each equally 
becomes the parashakti or supreme energy ; and, consequently, the attri- 
buting of the names of the other two goddesses to Gayatri or Sarasvati, 
in the preceding quotation, is in strict conformity to the opinion enter- 
tained by the Hindus on this subject. The precise character, however, 
which may have been ascribed to this goddess on the first institution 
of the Hindu I'eligion, or the subsequent modifications which may have 
taken place in it, cannot now be ascertained ; but at the present day 
Sai’asvati is considered to be a deity of very secondary importance, to 
whom neither images f nor temples are erected, and to whom one day’s 
festival only in each year is consecrated. 

LAK8HMI. 

In the Vishnu, Garnra, Lainga, and Padma Purans, Lakshmi or 
Shri is said to have been born the daughter of the divine sage Bhrigu, 
the son of Marichi who sprang from the mind of Brahma, and to 
have obtained Vishnu for her husband. But she is more generally 
considered to be the female energy of that god, and therefore to be 
exempt from birth. The history and character, however, of this 
goddess will be best understood from the following extract : — 

From the Vishnu Ptiran. 

Maitraya, addressing Parashara. — “ If, O lord ! Shri were formerly 
produced from the sea of milk when it was churned by the gods, 

* Mr. Ward does not mention on what authority he makes Sarasvati the wife of Vislinu, 
and such a statement is contrary to all that I have either heard or read. 

t Major Moor, in his Pantheon, p. 129 ., remarks : — “ Images of Sarasvati are seldom 
seen : I have not one among my images ; nor do I immediately recollect having ever 
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whj is she also called the daughter of Bhrigu ? ’ Parashara replied : 

‘ O excellent Brahman! in truth, Shri is inseparable from Vishnu, for 
wherever Vishnu is, there also is Shri. She is speech and he the 
meaning ; she is morality and he theology j she is understanding and 
he intellect : Vishnu is joy and Lakshmi enjoyment ; he is the sacri- 
ficer and she the victim ; Vishnu is the creator and Shri the creatrix ; 
he is Shankara and she Gauri* ; he is the sun and she its splendour ; 
he is the moon and she its radiance ; Govinda is the ocean and Kamala 
the tide ; he is the day and she the night. But why should I uselessly 
prolong this enumeration ? for all that is masculine is Vishnu, and all 
that is feminine is Lakshmi. 

“ But listen, O Maitraya ! while I answer the question which thou 
hast asked me. As Durvasa, an incarnate portion of Shiva, was once 
traversing the earth, he saw a celestial garland in the hand of a Vidiad- 
harif, formed from a tree of paradise, the flowers of which exhale such 
divine fragrance as to inebriate the senses. The lovely Vidiadhari, on 
being requested, respectfully gave this garland to Durvasa ; who placing 
it on his head yielded to its influence, and wandered about as one 
inebriated. At length he met Indra, accompanied by the immortals, 
to whom he gave the fated garland ; and Indra thoughtlessly placed it 
on the head of his elephant, where it shone like Ganga on the summit 
of Kailasa ; but, the eyes of the elephant being darkened by the garland, 
it seized it with its trunk and cast it on the ground. On beholding 
which Durvasa became angry and thus addressed Indra : — ‘ O Vasava ! 
since thou art rendered by pride so stupid as to despise a garland given 
by me, and which was the abode of Shri ; may Shri abandon the three 
wmrlds J, and mayest thou, by the loss of thy prosperity, learn how to 
honor my gifts ! ’ Scarce had Indra heard these Avords when he dis- 
mounted from his elephant, and, prostrating himself before Durvasa, 
besough this favour ; butDurvasa replied, — ‘ Pity dwells not in ray heart, 

^ In the same manner Vishnu and Lakshmi are identified with all the other gods and 
goddesses. ' 

f The Vidiadharas form an inferior class of immortals. 

J It will be recollected that Shri is the goddess of fortune and prosperity : and in con»* 
sequence of this curses Sliri immediately withdrew her influence^ and concealed lierself in 
the sea of milk. 
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nor do I grant forgiveness. Other sages, O Indra ! have pardoned thee^ 
but Durvasa pardons not. Gautama and others, having experienced 
thy haughty disdain, were compassionate to thee, but Durvasa is 
inexorable. Well may he tremble who offends me, and casting his eyes 
on the ground fear to look me in the face, for I will never forgive an 
insult, however earnestly and submissively the offender may supplicate.’ 
Having thus spoken, Durvasa departed, and Indra, remounting his 
elephant, returned to Am aravati. 

“ In this manner, O Maitraya! were Indra and the three worlds 
deprived of Shri; and the earth no longer produced plants, flowers, 
and fruits. Holy men no longer performed sacrifice, or devoted them- 
selves to an ascetic life, and men ceased to bestow gifts and to observe 
the divine ordinances. Virtue and piety gave place to covetousness 
and the indulgence of the passions j and all manly and generous qualities 
disappeared. [At length the gods, unable to support this distress, pro- 
ceeded as usual to represent the circumstances to Brahma, who directs 
them to apply to Vishnu, and then conducts them to the sea of milk, 
where, after having been duly propitiated by praises, Vishnu appears 
and thus speaks.] ‘ I will, O gods ! increase your splendour, and 
instruct you in the manner by which the effect of Durvasa’s curse may 
be temoved. For this purpose do ye, along with the Asuras, bring all 
kinds of medicinal plants, and throw them into the sea of milk ; then, 
employing Mandara for the churn-staff and Vasuki for the rope, 
churn that sea, and by this means will ye recover Shri, and also acquire 
other inestimable advantages.’ * On hearing these words, the Suras 
hastened and made an agreement with the Asuras ; and then, together, 
brought and threw into the sea of milk various plants. They next 

* Some mistake seems to have taken place in this Puran, for the object of churning 
the sea of milk is here said to have been the obtaining of the beverage of immortality. But 
this is clearly inconsistent with what precedes and follows this part of the account; and it is 
at the same time in contradiction to the manner in which this legend is related in several 
other Purans, where it is said that the recovery of Shri was on this occasion the only object 
contemplated by the gods. 

But there are^ alsoj two other causes assigned for this event ; the one that the gods 
wem desirous of obtaining a beverage which might insure them immortality, for they werfj 
not created immortal ; and the other that they might obtain a new moon, the former one 
having lost its splendour in consequence of its having been cursed by Daksha. 
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, wound Vasuki round Mandara, and the Asuras taking hold of the 
head, and the Suras of the tail, commenced churning the sea of milk, 
while Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, supported it on his back. 
From this agitation were produced, — 1. Surabhi, adored bj the gods ; 
2. Varuni, with eyes sparkling with winej 3. The tree Parijata, diffus- 
ing a celestial fragrance ; 4. The Apsaras, resplendent in youth and 
loveliness j 5. The moon, which Shiva placed on his head ; 6. Dhan- 
vantari, arrayed in white garments, and bearing a goblet of amrit. Then 
appeared Shri, seated on a lotos, and refulgent as the rising sun ; on 
beholding whom the gods and divine sages addressed her in laudatory 
strains ; the Gandharvas sang, and the Apsaras danced before her ; the 
Ganga and other sacred streams formed a bath for her ; and Vishva- 
karma presented her with costly garments and ornaments. Shri, 
having then bathed and adorned hei'self, proceeded in presence of all 
the gods, and placed herself on the breast of Hari. Thus was Shri 
restored to tlie three worlds, and Indra, having regained his prosperity, 
reigned over heaven in happiness. * 

“ In this manner, O Maitraya ! was Shri produced from the sea of 
milk, though she had first appeared under a corporeal form as the 
daughter of Bhrigu ; and in the same manner, whenever her lord shall 
become incarnate on earth, whether as a dwarf, as Parasurama, as 
Rama Chandra, as Krishna, or in other forms, will she accompany 
him ; for Lakshmi partakes of the substance of Vishnu, and as he 
assumes mortality or divinity, so does she equally become a mortal or 
a goddess.” 

As Vishnu always acts personally, no opportunity occurs for his 
energy manifesting her divine power by miraculous interpositions ; and, 
consequently, no legends relating to Lakshmi occur in Hindu mythology. 
But, as I have observed in page 210., this goddess is also worshipped 
under the name of Maha Lakshmi f, and under this character are 

^ For Indra’s address to Lakshmi on this occasion, see ante, p, 54^, 
f The Devi in plates 30, 3L and 33* of Moores Pantheon, and whenever she is repre* 
seated with four hands only, and with elephants pouring water over her, is Maha Lakshmi 
and not Parvati. 
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ascribed to her the different actions which are related in the Dew- 
mahatmyamy and which are more usually attributed to Parvati. There 
is, also, a celebrated temple consecrated to Maha Lakshmi in Karavira 
or Kollapoor } but this character of the energy of Vishnu does not 
appear to be generally known or recognised among the Hindus. 
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PAEVATI, OK DEVI. 

In the same manner as the energy of Vishnu assumed corporeality, 
and was born the daughter of Bhrigu, in order that she might be 
united to her lord in due form; so, for the same purpose, did the 
energy of Shiva become the daughter of Daksha, under the name of 
Sati : for it is said in the Kurma Puran, that, when Brahma was angry 
with the sons whom he had first ci'eated for adopting an ascetic life, a 
form half male and half female was produced from that anger ; to whom 
Brahma said, “ Divide thyself, ” and then disappeared. The male half 
became Kudra, and the female, at the command of Brahma, became 
the daughter of Daksha under the name of Sati, and was given in 
marriage to Rudra ; and, when she subsequently gave up her life on 
being treated with disrespect by her father, she was born a second time 
the daughter of Hmiavan and Mena, and named Parvati. These last 
circumstances have been touched upon in Chapter XL, and the follow- 
ing extracts will fully explain them : — 

Ft'om the Padma Puran. 

Pulastya, addressing Bhishma. — “ Formerly, O Bhishma ! Daksha 
prepared a sacrifice at Gungadwara, to which came all the immortals 
and divine sages. At this festival celestial viands abounded, the con- 
secrated place of sacrifice extended for several yojanas ; numerous 
altars were erected ; the sacred rites and ceremonies were duly per- 
formed by Vasishta, Angiras, Vrihaspati, and Narada ; and Vishnu 
protected the sacrifice. But Sati thus addressed her father * ; — ‘ My 

* It must be understood that Shiva was not present ; and the attendance of Sati is thus 
explained in the Bhagavat : — “ Sati, observing that all the immortals, the divine sages, and her 
sisters with their husbands, were hastening along the sky to the high festival of Daksha, thus 
addressed Shiva ; — ‘ O Varna ! my father and thy father-in-law has prepared a great sacri- 
fice to which all the gods are pi’oceeding; should it, therefore, seem good unto thee, let us 
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lord ! all the immortals, the divine sages, and my sisters with their 
husbands, adorned in the costliest manner, have honoured this 
festival with their presence ; and I observe that not a single one has 
been uninvited except my husband. But, unless he attend, empty 
will be all these rites, and productive of no advantage. Say, then, has 
it been through forgetfulness that thou didst not invite my lord ? ’ On 
hearing these words, Daksha with parental affection placed his youthful 
daughter, who showed such fondness for her husband, in his lap, and 
thus replied : — ‘ Listen, ray darling ! while I explain the reason why thy 
husband has not been invited. It is because that he is the bearer of a 
human skull, a delighter in cemeteries, accompanied by ghosts and 
goblins, naked or merely clothed with a tiger’s or elephant’s skin, 
covered with ashes, wearing a necklace of human skulls, ornamented 
with serpents, always wandering about as a mendicant, sometimes 
dancing and sometimes singing, and neglecting all divine ordinances. 
Such evil practices, my darling ! render thy husband the shame of the 
three worlds, and unworthy to be admitted at a sacrifice where Brahma, 
Vishnu, and all the immortals and divine sages are present.’ He 
ceased, and Sati, incensed by his words, with anger-inflamed eyes thus 
spoke : — ‘ That god is the lord of the universe, from whom all things 
and beings have received their rank and station, and whose supreme 
excellence no tongue is able to declare; and, though delighting in 
cemeteries, covered with ashes, and adorned with human bones and 


also repair there. For why should not a daughter, on hearing of festivitj' in her father’s 
house, hasten to participate in it; and, since friends and relations visit each other xuiinvited, 
why should not I, though uninvited, proceed to the abode of him to whom I owe my 
being ?’ Shiva, smiling, i-eplied : — ‘ Thou speakest truly, O lovely one ! but whei'e 
enmity exists an uninvited guest will meet with an unwelcome reception ; and, therefore, 
since Daksha is my enemy, shouldst thou attend his sacrifice he will not, on account of thy 
relation to me, honour thee as his daughter ; and thou wilt be so overcome by the disi'espect 
shown to thee as to seek a refuge in death.’ He ceased with thoughts intent on the 
approaching death of his beloved ; and Sati, alarmed, but still desirous to see her relations, 
twice passed the threshold of her home and twice reentered, while tears of fond affection 
g^ished from her eyes as she, trembling, hesitated. At length the foolishness of the female 
disposition prevailed, and, her heart agitated with grief and anger, she left her husband in 
order to proceed to her father’s house.” — Skand IV. chapter 4. 
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serpents, he is the creator, the provider, and the preserver. It was 
alone through the favour of Rudra that Indra obtained heaven ; through 
the will, also, of Rudra, Brahma creates; and, were it not for Rudra, 
how could Vishnu have the power to preserve ? If, therefore, I have 
derived might from my devotion, and if I be beloved by Rudra, since 
thou hast despised him, this sacrifice shall be undoubtedly destroyed.’ 
Having thus spoken, Sati fixed her mind in profound abstraction, and 
by her own splendour consumed her body, while all the immortals 
exclaimed in astonishment, — ‘ How wonderful !’ On being informed 
of this event, Shiva, much afflicted, collected myriads of ghosts, goblins, 
and demons, and hastened to Daksha’s place of sacrifice ; which he 
completely destroyed, after having vanquished all the immortals that 
opposed him.”— chap- 5. 

From the BraJima Faivarta Puran.* * 

“ That daughter, who has been born unto thee, O Shailendra ! is 
Ishxeari, Prakriti, the origin and mother of this universe, the adored 
by all the gods. For the protection of the immortals has she mani- 
fested herself in different kalpas, and dispersed and destroyed innumer- 
able hosts of Asuras. Formerly, also, was she born the daughter of 
Daksha, who married her with the prescribed rites to the bearer of the 
trident. But unfortunately, at a festival given by Brahma, a dispute 
took place between Shiva and Daksha, and enmity was the conse- 
quence. When, therefore, Daksha shortly afterwards prepared a 
sacrifice, he did not invite Shiva, nor assign him any portion of it. 
On observing which, Sati reviled her father, and with an agitated heart 
left the assembly and hastened to her mother. To her she, skilled in 
the future, foretold the defeat of Daksha, and the destruction of his 
sacrifice ; the flight of the immortals before the victorious army of 
Shankara, and her own approaching death. She then in deep affliction 
proceeded to the banks of the celestial Ganga, and there, having 
worshipped Shankara, and having fixed her thoughts on his lotos feet, 

111 my copy of this Puran, it does not appear who the speaker is in this passage ; 
but it would seem to be Narada, addressing the king of mountains, Himavao, after the birth 

...of.Parvati*' . 


u u 2 
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forsook her body. On beholding which the Suras exclaimed : — ‘ Ah ! 
ah ! ’ and the troops of Shiva immediately attacked and destroyed the 
sacrifice of Daksha. 

“ On hearing of this event, Shiva fainted from grief ; then, having 
recovered, he hastened to the banks of the river of heaven ; where he 
beheld lying the body of his beloved Sati, arrayed in white garments, 
holding a rosary in her hand, and glowing with a splendour bright as 
burnished gold. No sooner did he perceive the lifeless form of his 
spouse, than, through grief for her loss, his senses forsook him ; but re- 
viving, he thus, while gazing on her, beauteous coimtenance, with tears 
and mournful accents spoke ; — ‘ Arise, arise, O my beloved Sati ! I am 
Shankara, thy lord, look therefore at me who have approached thee. 
With thee I am almighty, the framer of all things, and the giver of 
every bliss ; but without thee, my energy ! I am like a corpse, power- 
less and incapable of action : bow then, my beloved ! canstthou forsake 
me ? With smiles and glances of thy eyes say something sweet as 
and with the rain of thy gentle words sprinkle my heart, which 
is scorched with grief. Formerly when thou sawest me from a distance 
thou wouldst greet me with the fondest accents, why then to-day art 
thou angry, and wilt not speak to me, though thus lamenting ? O lord 
of my soul ! arise. O mother of the universe I arise. Dost thou not see 
me here weeping ? O beauteous one ! thou canst not have expired. 
Then, O ray faithful spouse ! why dost thou not to-day honour me as 
usual ? and why dost thou thus, inobedient to my vmice, infringe thy 
marriage vow?’ Having thus spoken, he raised the lifeless body, and, 
in the anguish of separation, pressing it to his bosom, embraced it and 
kissed it again and again. Lip to lip and breast to breast, Shankara 
clasped the corpse of his beloved ; then, after Ifequent laintings, he 
hastily arose, and, closely pressing Sati to his bosom, rushed forward 
maddened with grief ; and, like one deprived of his senses, the pre- 
ceptor of the universe thus wandered over the seven Dwipas, until 
exhausted by fatigue and anguish he sank down in a swoon at the foot 
of a banyan tree.”* — Knslma-jamma Khand, chap. 43. 

* As the reader may not wish to leave Shiva in such a situation, I subjoin what fol- 
lows. On beholding Shiva in this state the gods were astonished, and accompanied by 
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‘ Sati soon obtained another birth in the womb of the wife of 
Himavan ; and Shiva, collecting the ashes and bones from her funeral 
pile, made a necklace of the bones, and covered his body with the 
ashes, and thus preserved them as fond memorials of his beloved. 
Soon was Sati born, the daughter of Mena, excelling, in beauty and 
every virtuous quality, all created beings, and grew up in her mountain 
home like the young moon, increasing to its full splendour. But she 
was still a girl when she heard a voice from heaven, saying, ‘ Perform 
a severe course of austere devotion, in order to obtain Shiva for a 
husband, as he cannot otherwise be obtained.’ On hearing this, 
Parvati, proud of her youth, smiled disdainfully, and thus thought, — 
‘ Will he, who bears the bones and ashes that belonged to me in a 
former birth, not accept me when he beholds me thus young and 
lovely ? Will he, who, on account of the grief he felt for my having 
formerly consumed myself, wandered over the world, not accept me 


Vishnu and Brahma hastened to the spot whei'e he was lying ; when Vishnu placing the 
head of the fainted Shiva in his bosom wept aloud, and then reviving him thus spoke : — 
Shiva! recover thy senses, and listen to what I now say. All things in this universe 
are interchangeable into each other, as they proceed from the effects produced by the union 
of Maya with the three qualities; and from the same cause originate pleasure and pain. 
Grief^ fear, pain, and misfortune occur ; but they pass away, and are replaced by joy, con- 
fidence, pleasure, and good fortune. Resume thy spirits, therefore, O Shankara ! for thou 
wilt certainly regain Sati, since Shiva and Sati are as inseparable as coldness from w^ater, 
heat from fire, smell from earth, or radiance fi’om the On hearing tliese words Shiva 

faintly opened his eyes bedewed with tears, and thus said : — O form of splendour ! who 
art thou, and who are these that accompany thee? what is thy name, and what are their 
names ? and say who am I, and where have my attendants gone ? where, also, art thou and 
are these going? and where am I, and whither proceeding ?^^ On hearing these words 
Hari wept, and his tears uniting wdth those which Shiva was shedding, formed a lake, which 
hence became a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Vishnu then again addressed Shiva, and 
by a speech, much too long to be transcribed, succeeded in tranquillising him. Shiva also 
replies in a long speech. As he ceased speaking, Shiva, delighted, beheld before him Sati 
seated in a gem-adorned car, and accompanied by numerous attendants, arrayed in costly 
garments and resplendent with ornaments, while her placid countenance was irradiated with 
a gentle smile. The anguish of separation ceased, and joy filled his soul while Sati thus 
addressed him : — Be firm, O Mahadeva, lord of my soul ! for, in whatever state of being 
I may exist, I shall never be separated from my lord ; and now have I been born the 
daughter of Hirnavan, in order to become again thy wife ; therefore no longer grieve on 
account of our separation.” Flaving with these words consoled Shiva, Sati disappeared. 
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for his spouse, when redolent of life? And how can disjunction exist 
between those who have been predestined from their first being to be 
husband and wife ? ’ Thus confident in her youth, her loveliness, and 
numerous attractions, and persuaded that, on the first mention of her 
name, Shiva would be anxious to espouse hei', Parvati did not seek to 
gain him by the performance of austere devotion, but night and day 
gave herself up unweariedly to joyous sport amidst her damsels.” * — 
Ibid., chap. 38. 

As Parvati, this goddess is the constant companion of Shiva; and 
no independent actions are ascribed to her. In the Purans, these 
deities are in general represented as either engaged in amorous 
dalliance, or, rather a singular change, as seated on Mount Kailasa, 
and discussing the abstrusest topics of Hindu theology : — 

And reasoning high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute. 

Of good and evil much they argue, then 
Of misery and final happiness.’’ 

Occasionally, however, a quarrel takes place between them, as when 
Shiva reproached Parvati with the blackness of her colour; which so 
incensed her that she left him, and, repairing to a deep forest, there 
performed a severe course of austere devotion, until Brahma at length 
granted her, as a boon, that her colour should become white ; and from 
this circumstance she was named or white. 

This goddess, however, also acts independently ; and then she 
is celebrated principally under the characters of Devi, Durgaf, or 

* Parvati, however, found her hopes disappointed, and was obliged to perform a 
severe iajias before she obtained a reunion with Shiva. But the legend relating to this cir- 
cumstance, which occurs in, I believe, all the Purans, is much too long to be extracted ; and 
it is, also, sufficiently explained in Sir W. Jones’s hymn to Durga ; which, however, should 
have been entitled to and not to 

f In the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran, it is said that Devi was named Durga on 
account of having slain an Asura called Durga. The long and short a in Sanscrit mark the 
feminine and masculine genders, for they ai-e represented by distinct characters. 
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Katyajini, and of Kali : with regard to which, the following extracts 
will afford sufficient information : — 

From the Vamana Puran. 

Pulmtya, addressing Narada. — “ The gods, having been defeated by 
Mahisha Asura, forsook their abodes and hastened, with Brahma at 
their head, to implore the protection of Vishnu. Shankara was also 
present ; and, when the immortals had related their grievances, Vishnu, 
and at his command, Shankara, Brahma, and all the-^ods, emitted such 
flames of angex' fi'om their eyes and countenance, that a mountain of 
effulgence was formed ; from which became manifest Katyayini, refulgent 
as a thousand suns, with three eyes, hair black as night, and eighteen 
arms.* To her Shiva gave a trident, Vishnu a disc, Varuna a conch, 
Agni a dart, Vaiu a bow, Surya a quiver and arrows, Indra a thundei- 
bolt, Yama an iron rod, Kubera a mace, Brahma a rosai'y and a water-pot, 
Kala a sword and shield, Vishvakarma a battle-axe and other weapons, 
Himavan a lion, and the other gods various arms and oimaments. 
Being thus armed, and having been adored by all the gods, Katyayini 
proceeded to the Vindhya mountain. There two Asui’as, Chanda and 
Munda, saw hei', and immediately hastened to their king, and informed 
him that a most lovely goddess had singly fixed her abode on the 
mountain Vindhya. On hearing the high encomiums with which 
Chunda and Munda described the beauty of this goddess, Mahishasui’a 
determined to obtain possession of her, and ordei’ed his army to be 
collected and to march to the vicinity of the mountain. Thei’e, also, 
he entered a lofty pavilion, and then sent the son of Maya to summon 
the goddess to his pi'esence. Dundabhi accordingly proceeded towai-ds 
hex”, and thus,, at a short distance, addressed her, I am, O vii’gin ! 
a messenger sent to thee by the chief of the Asuras.’ Katyayini 
I'eplied, — ‘ Appi’oach ! approach ! and dismiss thy fear, and truly 
deliver the message which thou bringest.’ Encoui'aged by these 
words, Dundabhi answered, — ‘ Thus says Mahisha, the king of the 

* 111 tlie original there is an account of the particular beauties of the different parts of 
lier body, and of the deities from which each of them was deiived* 
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Asuras, — The gods wander upon earth, helpless and powerless, as the 
three worlds have been conquered by me. It is I who am Indra, and 
Rudra, and Surya, the sole lord of the universe ; and there is no other god 
than me. In battle am I unconquerable-, and by my victorious arms have I 
acquired possession of every desirable thing that the world contains. But 
on thy account, 0 lovely virgin! have I now approached this mountain; 
hasten, therefore, to pay due obedience to the lord of the universe, for thou 
art worthy of becoming his spouse.' Durga Katyayini replied, — ‘ It is 
true that the mighty Asura Mahisha has subdued the three worlds, and 
I also am ready to obey him ; but there is a custom, long established 
in my family, which requires that each daughter of my house should 
be conquered in battle by her wooer before she can be united to him 
in marriage, from which I cannot deviate. Before, therefore, I can 
become the spouse of thy king, he must vanquish me in combat.’ 
Dundabhi having heard these words, returned to Mahisha, and acquainted 
him with the determination of the goddess ; and he immediately ordered 
his army to advance. On observing which, the gods exclaimed to 
Durga, — ‘ Bind on thy armour.’ But she said, — ‘ I will not, for what 
necessity is there for armour, when none but these vile Asuras stand 
before me?’ Vishnu, however, presented her with armour, and 
entreated her to defend herself with it against the weapons of her 
enemies; especially as, in consequence of a boon granted by Shiva, 
Mahisha had been rendered invulnerable. 

“ IVhen Devi perceived the elephants, horse, foot, and cars com- 
posing the army of the Asuras approach, she strung her bow and 
rained on them a ceaseless shower of arrows. Many of the enemies of 
the gods she slew with her shafts ; others with her sword ; and with her 
various weapons scattered havoc amongst their i*anks, as brandishing 
its mane her lion bore her onwards.* Thus Katyayini destroyed 
countless numbers of the boldest Asuras, and on beholding the battle 
ground strewed with their corses, she seized a vina and damaru, and 
laughing began to pla^^ Wherever she moved, drawing music from 

* I have omitted the account which is contained in the original of Durga’s achieve- 

Bierits in this battle. 
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her instruments, ghosts and goblins shouting danced ; and her lion in 
sport tossed about the bodies of the slain. But Mahish a, on viewing 
the destruction of his army, hastened to engage the goddess j and 
Katyayini equally eager for the combat, urged on her lion. Then 
commenced a terrible battle, in which the summits of the mountain 
were rent beneath their feet, earth and ocean trembled, and the clouds 
were scattered. But in vain did Durga employ her various weapons^ 
as the art of Mahisha rendered them innocuous ; even when she had 
bound with the noose given to her by Varuna his horns, his muzzle, 
and hoofs, he escaped from the bonds*; and when she hurled a 
thunderbolt at him he shrank into such a diminutive shape that it 
passed him harmless. At length Durga dismounted from her lion and 
sprang upon the back of Mahisha, and with her tender feet so smote 
his head that he fell senseless on the ground, when she immediately 
cut off his head with her sword, while all the host of the Asuras 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! ah ! ’ ” — Vamana Puran^ the legend entitled Devi- 
Mdhatmyam.'^ 

From the Lainga Puran, 

Suta thus spoke : — “ Formerly a female Asura named Daruka 
had through devotion obtained such power, that she consumed like 
fire the gods and Brahmans. But, as she was attended by a numerous 
host of female Asuras, Vishnu and all the gods were afraid to engage 
in battle with her, lest they should incur the sin o? feminicide. They 
in consequence proceeded to Shiva, and with laudatory strains en- 
treated his assistance; and he then regarding Devi, thus addressed 
her: — ‘Let me request, O lovely one! that thou wouldst now for 

* Mahisha Asura is here represented under the figure of a buffalo, which is the signi- 
fication of the word 

f It requires to be observed that Mr. Ward has given a most confused account of Durga, 
in consequence of his supposing that the Dem-Mahatmyam contained in the Markandeya 
Puran related to this form of Parvati. But in that legend a number of distinct actions, 
which are in general held to have been performed by this goddess under different charac- 
ters, are collected together’, and the whole ascribed, not to her, but to the energy of Vishnu, 
under the character of Mahamaya or Malia Lakshmi. 

XX 
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Mahesha that now with so little understanding defies me to battle, 
and who has ever heard of him ? But the mighty Munda shall march 
with an army to Shri Mala, and having slain him in combat shall 
return victorious.’ Having received this answer, Chandi departed, 
and hastened to communicate it to Shiva.” — Skanda Puran, Mula 
Khand, enti^edi Chandkha-Mahatmyam.* 

But Devi is at the present day principally distinguished by a san- 
guinary character and worship, that are clearly inconsistent with the 
indisputable principles of the Hindu religion ; which condemn bloody 
sacrifices, and the use of flesh and spirituous liquors, f Such, how- 
ever, appear to have been the offerings presented to this goddess from 
remote times ; for although in the Purans they are not distinctly pre- 
scribed, still such allusions to them occur as leave no doubt that, when 
those works were composed, the worship of Devi must have differed 
materially from that of the other deities. It is, nevertheless, remark- 
able, that, at the conclusion of the Shristi Khand of the Padma Puran, a 
very detailed account of this worship is given, and yet no mention is 
made in it of meat-offerings or libations of wine ; and that, as far as I 
have observed, oblations of this kind are not expressly noticed in any 
of the Purans, except in the following passage of the Markandeya — 

• In this legend Chanda and Munda are slain by Shiva ; but in a former birth, as inti- 
mated in it, they had been destroyed by Devi, whence she derived her name of Chandi. 

f In the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran occurs this stanza : — “ From ancient 
times this verse has been sung by those who were acquainted with the divine nature of Shiva : 
— jnerejlesh is, haw ca7i there be devotion to Shiva? Where spirihioiis liquor's are, how can 
there be thie worship of Shiva ? Shankara stands far offfrom those who arc addicted to flesh and 
spir'ituoiis liquors.” 

J The Brahmans say that the worship of Devi is of two kinds ; the one pure, in which 
the offerings are die same as those presented to the other deities; and the other impure, in 
which blood, flesh, and spirituous liquors are offered, but at the last they maintain that 
Brahmans never officiate. 

In his Essay on the Vedas (As. Res. vol. viii. p. 423.) Mr. Colebrooke remarks : — “ It 
may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorised by 
the Veda itself; but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony substituted 
in their place, or they must have been introduced in later times, on the authority of' certain 
Purans or Tantras, fabricated bp persons, who, in this as in other matters, established 
many rmjustif able practices on the foundation of erMems and allegories which they misunder- 
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“ Maha Lakshmi is the supreme mistress of the three qualities, and 
visibly or invisibly pervades all things ; she displays in her four hands 
a citron, a mace, a shield, and a goblet, and, refulgent as burnished 
gold, fills all space with her splendour. From her substance she sepa- 
rated the quality of darkness, and gave it the form of a female black as 
collyrium, with large eyes, terrible tusks, a slender waist, and bearing 
in her hands a cimiter, a cup, a head, and a shield, and adorned 
with human and serpent heads. This form of darkness then thus 
spoke to Maha Lakshmi : — ‘ Praise be to thee, 0 mother ! assign to 
me names and functions.’ Maha Lakshmi replied : — ‘I give to thee 
as names Mahabhaya, Mahakali, MaJiamari, hunger, thirst, sleep, night, 
Ekaviray Kalarattri^ and Chandika, these shall be thy names, and from 
them thou wilt know what functions thou hast to perform.’ . . . . 
This goddess* worship by olFering the argha, padyam, achamanam, 
ornaments, perfumes, flowers, incense, lamps, prepared eatables of 
various kinds, bloody fleshy spirituous liquors, saffron, sandal, camphor, and 
betel leaf. On her left, also, worship Mahisha with his head cut off, 
who in consequence of being slain by that goddess obtained beatitude; 
and on the right, the lion which is her vehicle. Thus adore Chandika, 
by the prescribed prayers and hymns, and with due rites and cere- 
monies, and thou wilt finally obtain identification with her.’” — The 
chapter entitled Dem-mahatyme weikritikam. 

With regard to the character of the goddess to whom such impure 
offerings are presented, it will be sufficiently understood from what has 
preceded, and from the following speech of Vishnu to Rudra contained 


Stood But this observation is totally inapplicable to the eighteen Purans ; for in not one 
of them is the sacrifice of either man or animal enjoinedj nor are any rites or ceremonies 
prescribed but what are perfectly consistent with all that is yet knowTi of the Vedas. In 
the Pux’ans, however, the advantages derivable from sacrifice are often alluded to. 

* She is here also descilbed with eighteen hands, in which she holds a rosary, a lotos, 
an arrow, a sword, a thundeiholt, a mace, a disc, a trident, a battle-axe, a conch, a bell, a 
noose, a lance, an iron rod, a shield, a bow, a goblet, and a cup. It is to be observed that 
the same deity may be represented with more or fewer arms, the 7naxh7mm and minimum 
only being fixed. 
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in the Garura Paran: — “ On the ninth of each half month invoke Durga 
with these words : — Hrim, protect me, 0 Durga! 0 chief of the divine 
mothers ! giver of blessings, accept these various offerings of flesh and my 
prayers. On the third, also, of Margashirsha commence the worship 
of Durga before her image having eighteen hands, and holding in them 
a mace, a bell, a looking-glass, an iron rod, a bow, a banner, a small 
drum, a battle-axe, a noose, a lance, a club, a trident, a disc, a shield, 
an ankush, a dart, a thunderbolt, and a skull ; and address to her the fol- 
lowing hymn: — ‘ Om,praise be tothee,0 Bhagawati,Chamunda! dweller 
in cemeteries, bearer of a skull, borne on a car drawn by ghosts, Kalarattri, 
large-mouthed, many-armed, sounding thy bell and drum, laughing ter- 
ribly, gnashing thy horrid teeth loudly, clothed in an elephant’s skin, 
with a body full of flesh and blood, and a tremendous tongue. Praise 
be to thee, O Kali ! with teri’ific tusks and feai-in spiring eyes flashing 
like lightning, with a countenance dark with frowns, bearing the 
moon on thy matted locks, and on thy neck a string of skulls j Hram, 
Hram, 0 destroyer of difficulties ' quickly accomplish this business ! O 
delighter in flesh and blood ! be propitious, be propitious, and enter this 
place ! Enter, enter ; tread, tread ; dance, dance ; why delayest thou to 
enter ? O wearer of human heads and skulls ! seize, seize ; tear, tear ; 
consume, consume ; slay, slay ! Hrum, Hrum, destroy, destroy ; pierce, 
pierce with thy trident; kill, kill with thy thunderbolt ; smite, smite with 
thy rod ; cut off, cut off with thy disc ; fell, fell with thy mace ; strike, 
strike with thy axe ! come, come, O Maheshwari ! come, O Kamarini ! 
come, O Varahi ! come, 0 Aindri ! come, O Chamunda ! come, 
O Kapalini ! come, 0 Mahakali ! come, O frequenter of Kailasa ! enter, 
enter this place, O thou who executest the wrath of Rudra, and 
causest the destruction of the Asuras ! ’ ” But this sanguinaiy character 
and worship are peculiar to Devi, and nothing of the kind belongs 
to the other rites and ceremonies of the Hindu religion, or to the 
attributes which the Hindus ascribe to their other deities. 

* There is in the Purans a gi-eat discordancy with respect to the different things which 
Devi holds in her hands. In the Skanda, for instance, they are thus enumerated ; an iron 
rod, a small drum, a bell, a trident, a hatchet, an arrow, a noose, a lance, a cimeter, a 
lotos, a disc, a conch, a mace, a club, a water-pot, a banner, a sword, and a shield. 
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It requires to be remarked, that, although the namQ Bhavani occurs 
not unfrequently as synonymous to either Parvati or Devi, I have never 
met with it employed as descriptive of a distinct character of this 
goddess. These observations, therefore, of Sir W. Jones, rest on no 
grounds :—“Bhawani now demands our attention ; and in this character 
I suppose the wife of Mahadeva to be as well the Juno Cinxia or 
Lucina of the Romans as Venus herself : not the Idalian queen of 
laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs and graces, was the beau- 
tiful child of imagination, and answers to the Indian Rembha with her 
celestial train of Apsaras or damsels of paradise ; but Venus Urania, so 
luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, and so properly invoked by him at the 
opening of a poem on nature ; Venus presiding over generation.”* The 
hymn, also, addressed by Sir W. Jones to Bhavani is altogether incon- 
sistent with Hindu mythology ; and it seems obvious that he has mis- 
takingly ascribed to Bhavani the attributes which are peculiar to 
Lakshmi. In no account, however, of the cosmogony is either the 
primai’y impulse to creation or the formation of the universe referred 
in any manner to the agency of any one of the energies of the three 
divine hypostases f ; and, consequently, the following stanza is obvi- 
ously contrary to the opinions entertained by the Hindus on the 
subject : — 

Mother of gods, rick nature’s queen, 

Tky genial fire emblazed the bursting scene; 

For, on the expanded blossom sitting, J 

With sim-beams knitting 

That mystic veil for ever unreinoved, 

Thou badest the softly kindling flame 
Pervade this peopled fi'ame. 

And smiles, with blushes tinged, the work approved.” 


^ Asiatic Eesearches, voL i. p, 254. But in p. 47. of this work I have pointed out 
several coincidences in the characters ascribed to Lakshmi, to Venus Urania, and to the 
Egjq)tian goddess Athor. 

f In the spiritual system there is, properly speaking, no cosmogony ; for in it all 
seeming realities are considered to me merely illusive appearances produced by 

J Parvati is never represented as seated on a lotos ; hut Lakshmi w'heii she issued 
fi’om the sea of milk, appeared seated on one. 
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am I sufficiently acquainted with the Vedas to admit of my stating if 
the sun be ever in them addressed as the one God ; but this character 
is unquestionably ascribed to Surya in the Upanishads, and in several 
passages of the Purans, as it will appear from the following quo- 
tations 

The Surya Narayan Upanishad.* 

“ In reciting this Upanishad, let the reciter place his thoughts on 
Surya, seated upon a red lotos of a golden hue, with four arms ; two of 
his hands holding lotoses, and of the other two, one as if granting a 
boon, and the other protection, borne in a car drawn by seven horses, 
and as Shri Narayana the director of the wheel of time. 

“ Om JBhu, om Bhuvah, om SuvaJi, om Maliar, om Janah, oni Tapah, 
om Satyani, Tat, let us meditate on the excellence of the Sun, of the 
god Bharga ; may he excite our understandings, and dispel their dark- 
ness ! The Sun is the soul of the world; from the Sun proceed 
existence and non-existence ; from sacrifice to the Sun proceeds rain, 
the cause of sustenance. Praise, therefore, be to thee, 0 Aditya ! who 
art manifestly Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, and all the gods ; who art ma- 
nifestly the Rig, the Yajur, the Sam a, and Atharvan Vedas, and all 
sacred verse. From the Sun proceed life, the earth, the sky, and 
space ; and that Sun, which irradiates the universe, is the heart, the 
mind, the understanding, the intellect, consciousness, the vital breaths, 
the senses, and their organs. That Sun consists essentially of bliss, 
knowledge, and intuition. Praise, then, be to thee, O Mitra! save us 
from death I Praise be to thee, O illuminator and benefactor of this 
universe ! Thy eye, O Sun ! pervadeth all ; may, therefore, thy all-pro- 
vident eye protect us ! We acknowledge thee, O Sun ! to be the one 
God, and we meditate on thy countless rays ; enlighten, therefore, 
0 Sun ! our understandings. The Sun is in the west and the east, the 
north and the south ; may that Sun, who is every where present, bestow 
upon us length of days ! Om, this one syllable is Brahm, Ghrani is two 

* This Upanishad, which forms part of the AtJiam Shiras Upanishad, is prefaced in the 
same manner as the hymns in the Vedas, by stating that Brahma is the JRishi and Aditya 
the Devata, and by specifying the rhythm, &c. 
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sjllables, Surya is also two syllables, and Aditya consists of three j and 
thus Om Gh'ani Surya Aditya is the eight-syllabled invocation, which 
whoever repeats, he becomes in reality a Brahman,* He, likewise, who 
seated opposite to the Sun repeats it, is liberated from fear and sick- 
ness; misfortune ceases ; and unlawful meats, drinks, intercourse, and 
connections become pure and lawful. Whoever in the morning repeats 
that invocation, which ought never to be communicated to another, be 
becomes prosperous, and obtains every temporal and spiritual advan- 
tage ; and whoever repeats it continually at morning, noon, and night, 
he obtains the fruit of a hundred sacrifices, and passes over the dreadful 
sea of mortality,” 

From the Brahma Puran, 

“ As Narada was passing, he observed Nitra f performing a tapas, 
and wondering to what god this tapas could be offered, he thus 
addressed him : — ‘ Thou art the object of adoration in the sacred 
books, and of gods and virtuous men ; thou art unborn, eternal, the 
most excellent of all things : from thee proceed the past, present, and 
future, and all beings worship thee. Say, then, who is the god that 
thou worshippest, for I know him not.’ Mitra replied : — ‘I will 
unfold to thee a most mysterious and eternal truth. The god whom I 
worship is that universal Spirit which pervades all things ; himself ma- 
terial, he t assumes the three qualities, and manifests himself as Purusha 
and Prakriti ; incorporeal, he yet dwells in all bodies, but is not affected 
by their actions ; within me, within thee, and within others he resides, 
the witness of every thing, but himself unseen and incomprehensible; 
he is the universal head, the universal eye, the universal arm, the 
universal foot ; he alone pervades all bodies (Kshetra), and hence is 
he called Kshetradgna; he assumes a corporeal form, and hence is 
named Purusha ; and as the universe is but his visible manifestation. 

That is, acquainted with the real nature of Brahm, or the one God. 

f One of the twelve suns ; but here addressed by Narada as the sole Sun. 

J The pronoun refers to the Sun, as it will appear at the conclusion of this passage. 
The beginning, also, of this narration thus commences. — Brahma addressing the holy 
sages : “ I will explain unto you the deeply mysterious nature of the sun/^ 
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he is known as tlie universal substance. From multiform entities he 
is named the universal form, but still unity alone can be predicated of 
him, for all things are created from his essence; yet unity and diver- 
sity proceed from him, as various fires kindled from one fire may burn 
in different places ; and as a thousand lamps may be lighted from one 
lamp, so does his effulgence manifest itself in Brahma and the other 
gods. His unity is the destruction of the universe, and his diversity 
its existence ■* ; all things movable and immovable are finite, but he 
is infinite, eternal, and all-pervading ; know him to be the originator of 
Brahma, the author of entity and nonentity ; no one is superior to 
him, and he is adored by all who love virtue and desire beatitude. 
Being convinced of these truths, I worship Surya ; by devotion to 
whom alone can final beatitude be obtained ; and hence is the Sun 
worshipped as the Supreme Spirit by gods, holy sages, and pious men.’ 

. . . . Brahma thus continued his address to the holy sages : — 

‘ The Sun is the root of the three worlds, and from him proceeded 
this universe, Suras, Asuras, and men ; Rudra, Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, 
and all the dwellers in heaven. Surya is the mighty effulgence which 
is universally diffused, the universal spirit, the universal lord, the creator, 
the God of gods. From the Sun, in the beginning of time, proceeded 
existence and nonexistence, and on identification with him depends 
final beatitude.’” Pwraw, the chapter entitled Aditya- 
Mahatmya warnana, and the commencement of the following one. 

To the same purpose Mr. Colebrooke quotes the following passage 
from a commentary of Yadgnavalkia : ■ — “ The concluding prayer is 
subjoined to teach the various manifestations of that light which is the 
Sim himself. It is Brahm, the supreme soul. The Sun (says Yadgna- 
valkia) is Brahm : this is a sacred truth revealed in the sacred Upa- 
nishads, and in various shahas of the Vedas. So the Bhavishja Puran, 
speaking of the Sun. Because there is none greater than he, nor has 
been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the supreme soul in all 

* That is, when all things are identified with the Supreme Being, the universe ceases 
to exist, as its existence depends entirely on his manifesting himself under various forms. 
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the Vedas.” * In another place : — “ That which is the Sun, and thus 
called light, or effulgent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped 
by them who dread successive births and deaths, and who eagerly 
desire beatitude. The being, who may be seen in the solar orb, must 
be contemplated by the understanding, to obtain exemption from suc- 
cessive births and deaths, and from various pains.” f 

The Sun, also, is supposed to have assumed, for more effec- 
tually difflising his genial power over the universe, twelve forms ; and 
hence, as every form of a deity is believed to possess a distinct and 
independent existence, have originated the twelve suns which are so 
often alluded to in Sanscrit works. Their names are thus given in the 
Brahma Puran : — '“The first form of the Sun is named /ndm, the 
lord of the gods, and the destroyer of their enemies ; the second Dhata, 
the creator of all things ; the third Parjanya, residing in the clouds, 
and showering rain on the earth from its beams; the fourth Timshta, 
who dwells in all corporeal forms ; the fifth PusJia, who gives nutri- 
ment to all beings ; the s\-&th Aryama, who brings sacrifices to a suc- 
cessful conclusion ; the seventh derives his name from almsgiving, and 
delights mendicants with gifts; the eighth is called Vivasvan, who 
ensures good digestion ; the ninth Vishnu, wdio constantly manifests 
himself for the destruction of the enemies of the gods ; the tenth 
Amslmman, who preserves the vital organs in a sound state; the 
eleventh who, residing in the waters, vivifies the universe; 

and the twelfth Mitra, who dwells in the Orb of the moon for the 
benefit of the three worlds. These are the twelve splendours of the 
Sun, the Supreme Spirit, which through them pervades the universe, 
and irradiates the inmost souls of men.” ij: 

Asiatic Researches, vol. V. p. 352. 

f Ibid., p. 351. It must be recollected, that exemption from future states of being is 
acquired only by identification with the Supreme Spirit. 

f This passage occurs in the beginning of the chapter before quoted. 

In a passage, however, following shortly after, it is said that the common names of the 
twelve suns are Aditya, Savita, Surya, Mihira, Arka, Prabhakara, Martanda, Bhaskara, 
Bhaoo, Chittrabhanii, Divakara, and Ravi ; and that the twelve sacred names are those 
given above, viz, Vishnu, Dhata, Bhaga, Pusha, Mitra, Indra, Vanina, Aryama, Vivasvao, 
Amshuraan, Twashta, and Parjanya. But the Sun has, altogether, one thousand names or 
epithets. 
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It will hence be evident, that in the Hindu religion Surya appears 
under two perfectly distinct characters, the one as the Supreme Being, 
and the other as an inferior deity, the regent of the solar orb. It is, 
however, under this last character that he is generally considered ; and 
his subjecting himself to birth and assumption of corporeality is thus 
related in the Brahma Puran : — The holy Sages said, — “ O lord ! thou 
hast first informed us that the Sun is without form or quality, and 
always existing, and now thou sayest that he was born the son of 
Kashyapa ; a great doubt, therefore, has occurred to us how such an 
orb of mighty splendour, darting its fiery beams, could be subject to 
birth.” Brahma replied *, — “ Aditi, beholding her sons vanquished by 
the Daityas and Danavas, deprived of the sovereignty of the three 
worlds, and perishing from hunger in consequence of being deprived of 
their shai'es of sacrifices, commenced a severe tapas to the Sun, and 
kneeling on the ground adored him with many a laudatory strain. At 
length, after a long period had elapsed, that god, being propitiated, ma- 
nifested himself. Then Adita beheld within a well a wondrous splen- 
dour, and on the ground around her a heavenly radiance, difficult to be 
gazed upon ; and, agitated with feai’, she thus spoke : — ‘ Through thy 
favour, 0 god of the universe ! I now reverently behold thee ; but be 
pleased to permit me to see thee in a visible form, O Divakara ! ’ 
Surya then revealed himself in a form refulgent as burnished gold, and 
beholding Aditi prostrated before him, he thus said: — ‘ Choose what- 
ever boon thou desirest.’ Aditi bowing her head, and paining the 
ground with her knees, thus I'eplied, ^ ‘ In compassion to my sons, O 
god! deign to permit a portion of thy divine nature to be boim from 
my womb, in order that he may destroy their enemies, and restore 
them to the sovereignty of the three worlds, and to a participation in 
sacrifices.’ Surya replied, — ‘ I will comply with thy wishes, and be 
born thy son ; ’ and then disappeared. Thus did Aditi finish her tapas, 
having obtained all she wished ; and, shortly after, a beam of the Sun 
descended into the womb of the mother of the gods. In order, there- 
fore, that she might conceive this son in all purity, during the hundred 

* I have omitted the first part of the answer. 
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divine years allotted for her gestation, she performed daily the severest 
penances and devotional acts. On beholding which, Kashyapa became 
somewhat angry, and thus addressed her: — ‘Why dost thou, by 
these daily practices, kill the foetus in thy womb?’ She replied, — ^ 

‘ In order that the foetus may become a being superior to all others, 
and the death of the Asuras; ’ and in consequence of her displeasure 
at her husband’s words, the child was immediately born, blazing like 
the sun. On beholding this splendour of Surya, Kashyapa adored him 
with laudatory strains ; and, as he was thus engaged, an incorporeal 
voice thus spoke from heaven: — ‘ Because thou saidst to thy wife, 

‘ killed will this foetus be by thee’ {Marita-andain)^ he shall be named 
Martanda, and he shall destroy the Asuras, and restore the Suras to 
the sovereignty of the three worlds, and participation in sacrifices.’ 
The gods having heard this celestial voice were delighted, and Indra 
challenged the Daityas and Danavas to battle. They came, and a ter- 
rible combat ensued ; in which Martanda appeared, and with his blaz- 
ing beams reduced the enemies of the gods to ashes. Thus restored 
to their sovei'eignty, the gods, after praising Martanda, resumed their 
different powers, and Martanda also proceeded to exercise the dominion 
which was assigned to him.” — Brahma Puran, the chapter entitled 
Mui'tandayajanma-lamhana. 

Before quitting the account of this deity, it seems proper to advert 
to the following statement of Mr. Colebrooke in his Essay on the Vedas : 
— The seventh chapter [of the tenth book of the SanJiita of the Rig 
Veda] opens with a hymn, in which Surya, surnamed Bmitvi, the wife of 
moon, is made the speakei'.” But I strongly suspect that Mr. Cole- 
brooke has not here adverted to the form of a word which is evidently 
a patronymic^, and that he has, in consequence, converted the daughter 
into the father. At least, the commentator Sayancharya intimates 
most distinctly, tliat it was not the Sun, but liis daughter, who was 
given in marriage to the Moon ; and says, — “ She was the daughter 

* In the text of this Veda the name of the person given in marriage to the Moon is 
Surya in the feminine gender, and not Surya in the masculine, the form in which it 
always occurs when applied to the Sim- It is to be remarked, that in the Sanscrit alpha- 
bet there are distinct characters for the short and long a. 
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of the Sun, but called the daughter of Prq^apati, on account of the 
affection which he bore to her.* In the text, also, of this hymn 
it is explicitly said that Savita {the sun) gave Surya to her hmhand. f 
It seems evident, therefore, that from neither the text nor the com- 
mentary of the two passages quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, are there any 
grounds for supposing that in the Hindu religion the female sex was 
ever ascribed to the Sun; and, on the contrary, in numerous passages 
of the Rig Veda, and I hence conclude of the other Vedas, the Sun 
invariably appears under the masculine gender. Had, also, such an 
opinion ever prevailed, some traces of it might be justly expected 
to be found in the Upanishads and Purans, but in these works not the 
slightest allusion to it occurs, j: This mistake, however, is of the 
utmost importance, because it tends to confound the Sun, in conse- 
quence of an appellation resting on an erroneous supposition §, with 
Savitri, the female energy of Brahma. (See ante. Chapter XII.) 

GANESHA. 

I have before observed, that the five deities held principally in 
veneration by the Hindus, are Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya, and Gane- 

* These words occur in his commentary on the passage in the Aitareya Bmhmana 
quoted in a note by Mr. Colebrooke. But in the commencement of his commentary on the 
hymn immediately preceding the one quoted from the SanJiita by Mr. Coiebrooke, &j/- 

anchari/a ssLjs^ f J hymn Surya celebrates her 

marriage^ which words can leave no doubt that the proper name here applies not to the 
Sun, but to his daughter. 

f The words are ^Trft H Sayanacliarya, 

however, understands to be here intended for Pr^h_/^a//, \vhich is the name used hi 

the Ailareja Brahmana. But most assuredly Savlia can be nowhere found as one of the 
names of Brahma. 

t According to the Purans, also, the Moon was not married to one wife only, but to 
twenty-seven wives, the daughters of Daksha. 

§ In the translation of an extract from the Rig Veda, relating to the primeval sacrifice, 
given by Mr. Colebrooke in his Essay on the Vedas, occur these words : — First was pro- 
duced the Gayatri joined with fire ; next the Sun {Saintri) attended by But in 

the text the name of the Sim is distinctly written Savita^ and the crude nominative of this 
noim is scarcely ever used. It must also be carefully remaiked, that this crude nominative 
is Savlti% and that the name of the female energy of Brahma is tw^o words perfectly 

distinct. It is the last, however, which is given in the Aiiareya Brahmana as a surname to 
Surya the daughter of Sarnia^ and which the commentator considers to be a patronymic 
regularly derived from the crude nominative Savitru 
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sha* : but it is impossible to understand why the last has been so highly 
exalted ; for he is a derivative, and not an original, god, and no legends 
attesting his divine power occur in the eighteen Purans. As appli- 
cable, however, to the present day, and perhaps to remoter times, this 
remark of Sir W. Jones is perfectly just: — “ All sacrifices and 
religious ceremonies, all addresses even to superior gods, all serious 
compositions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun 
by pious Hindus with an invocation of Ganesha.^’ The accounts, also, 
of his production in the different Purans are variant, and it is, I 
believe, in the Padma alone that it is said that he was the son of Shiva 
and Parvati ; as in several of the others he is described as either having 
been formed by Parvati +, who was desirous of having a son, or having 
been produced by her in a mysterious manner. In the following 
extract, however, his production is ascribed to Shiva only : — 

From the Varaha Puran. 

“ The immortals and holy sages observing that, whether the actions 
which they or others commenced were good or bad, no difficulty 
occurred in accomplishing them, consulted together respecting the 
means by which obstacles might be opposed to the commission of 
bad actions, and determined to have recourse to Rudra. They accord- 
ingly proceeded to Kailasa, and thus with reverence addressed him : — 
‘ O Mahadeva, god of gods, three-eyed, bearer of the trident, it is 
thou alone who canst create a being capable of opposing obstacles to 
the commission of improper acts.’ On hearing these words, Shiva 

* See also the Upanishad contained in Appendix F., in which Ganesha is identified 

with the Supreme Being. 

f One day, wlien she was bathing, Parvati formed the oil, ointments, and impurity 
that came from her body into the figure of a man, to which she gave life by sprinkling it 
with the water of the Ganges. In the Matsya Puran it is said that this figure was formed 
with the head of an elephant ; but in the Shiva it is related, that, after giving Ganesha 
life, Paiwati placed him at the door to prevent intrusion while she finished bathing, and 
that, Shiva, having come there, on his wishing to enter a battle ensued between them. 
In which Shiva cut off the head of Ganesha ; but, on Parvati explaining the mistake and 
lamenting the death of her son, he directed the first head that was to be found to be 
brought to him, which happened to be an elephant’s, and this he fitted to the body of 
Ganesha, and resuscitated him. 
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looked at Parvati, and began to consider In what manner lie could 
effect the wishes of the gods j and, as he was immersed in thought, 
from the splendour of his countenance sprang into existence a youth, 
shedding radiance around, endowed with the qualities of Shiva, and 
evidently another Rudra, and captivating by his beauty the female 
inhabitants of heaven. Uma regarded him, and when she saw him 
thus lovely, her natural disposition* was excited, and incensed with 
anger she uttered this curse ; — ‘ Thou shalt not offend my sight with 
the form of a beautiful youth, therefore assume an elephant’s head and 
a large belly, and thus may all thy beauties vanish ! ’ .... Shiva 
thus spoke to his son; — ‘ Thy names shall be Ganesha, Vinayaka, 
Vighnaraja, the son of Shiva ; thou shalt be the chief of the Vinayakas 
and Ganasj success and disappointment shall proceed from thee ; and 
great shall be thy influence amongst the gods, and in sacrifices and all 
affairs. Therefore shalt thou be worshipped and invoked the first on 
all occasions, or otherwise the object and prayers of him who omits 
to do so, shall fail.’ ” — Varalia Puran, the chapter entitled Vinay- 
akotpatti. 

In the following passage, however, of the Skanda Puran, the birth 
of Ganapati is ascribed to Parvati only : — Shiva, addressing Parvaii . — 
“ Formerly during the twilight that intervened between the Dwapara 
and Kali Yugs, women, barbarians, Shudras, and other workers of sin, 
obtained entrance into heaven by visiting the celebrated temple of 
Someshwara.f Sacrifices, ascetic practices, charitable gifts, and all the 
other prescribed ordinances ceased, and men thronged only to the 
temple of Shiva. Hence old and young, the skilled in the Vedas and 
those ignorant of them, and even women and Shudras, ascended to 
heaven, until at length it became crowded to excess. Then Indra and 
the gods, afilicted at being thus overcome by men, sought the protec- 
tion of Shiva, and thus with reverence addressed him : — ‘ O Shan- 
kara ! by thy favour heaven is pervaded by men, and we are nearly 

* Indignant at Shiva producing without her participation so perfect a son. 

f The same as Somanath. 
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expelled from it. These mortals wander wherever they please, ex- 
claiming, “I am the greatest ; I am the greatest and Dharraa Rajah, 
beholding the register of their good and evil deeds, remains silent, lost 
in astonishment. For the seven hells were most assuredly intended 
for their reception ; but, having visited thy shrine, their sins have been 
remitted, and they have obtained a most excellent futurity.’ Shiva 
replied, — ‘ Such was my promise to Soma, nor can it be infringed ; 
and all men, therefore, who visit the temple of Someshwara must 
ascend to heaven. But supplicate Parvati, and she will contrive some 
means for extricating you from this distress.’ The gods then kneeling 
before Parvati, with folded hands and bended heads, thus invoked her 
assistance with laudatory strains : — ‘ Praise be to thee, O supreme of 
goddesses, supporter of the universe ! Praise be to thee, O lotos-eyed, 
resplendent as gold! Praise be to thee, O beloved of Shiva, who 
createst and destroyest ! Praise be to thee, O mountain-born ! Praise 
be to thee, O Kalarattri, O Durga, who pervadest the universe, and art 
the sole substance from which all female forms, whether mortal or 
immortal, originate 1 grant us thy aid, and save us from this fearful dis- 
tress.’ Having heard the supplication of Iiidra and the gods, thou, O 
goddess ! wert moved with compassion, and, gently rubbing thy body, 
there was thence produced a wondrous being with four arms and the 
head of an elephant ; when thou thus addressed the gods : — ‘ Desirous 
of your advantage have I created this being, who will occasion obstacles 
to men, and deluding them will deprive them of the wish to visit 
Somanatha, and thus shall they fall into hell.’ This heard, the gods 
were delighted, and returned to their own abodes, relieved from all fear 
of mankind. 

“ The Elephant-faced then thus spoke to thee, O Devi : — ‘ Com- 
mand, O lovely goddess ! what I shall now do.’ Thou didst reply, — 

‘ Oppose obstacles to men’s visiting Somanatha, and entice them to 
give up such a purpose by the allurements of wives, children, posses- 
sions, and wealth. But from those who propitiate thee by the following 
hymn, do thou remove all difficulties, and enable them to obtain the 
favour of Shiva by worshipping at his shrine of Somanatha : — Om, I 
praise ihee^ 0 lord of difficulties ! the beloved spouse of Siddhi and Bud- 

Z Z 2 ■ 
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dhi* ; Ganapafi, invincible, and the giver of victory, the opposer cf obsta- 
cles to the success of men who do not worship thee ! I praise thee, O Ga- 
nesha ! the dreadful son of Uma, hut frm and easily propitiated! 0 
Vinayaka, I praise thee ! 0 elephant-faced, who didst formerly protect the 
gods and accomplish their wishes, I praise thee ! Thus,’ continued Par- 
vati, ‘ shalt thou be praised and worshipped on the fourth of each half 
month ; and whoever previously invokes the god Vinayaka, no difficul- 
ties shall impede the attainment of his purposed object, and a most 
beneficial result shall he derive from sacrifices, pilgrimages, and all 
other devotional acts.’” — • Skanda Puranam ; Prabhasa Mahatmyam, 
the chapter entitled, Kapardi-Mahatmyam.-\ 

* Knonsoledge and Understanding, the two wives of Ganesha. 

f Prabhasa Kshettram is the Sanscrit name of the temple of which Shiva, under the 
character of Somanatha (the moon’s lord), is the deity. A lingam was here setup by Soma 
in commemoration of his having been relieved by Shiva from the elFects of Daksha’s curse ; 
and hence originated this name, as Shiva then placed Soma on his head in order to cure him 
of the consumption, with which he was afflicted in consequence of that curse. 
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CHAP. XV. 

INDRA AND THE INFEHIOE DEITIES. 

In power and divinity the deities who have been the subject of the 
preceding remarks are considered to be perfectly distinct from the 
three hundred and thirty-three millions of angelic beings who reside 
in Swarga, or the heaven of sensual pleasures. But, even amongst 
those dwellers in heaven*, eleven alone, viz. Indra who is their king, 
Varuna the god of the ocean, Vaiu the god of the wind, Agni the god 
of fire, yama the monarch of the dead, Kuhera the guardian of riches, 
Kartikaya or Skanda-\ the chief of the celestial armies, Kama god of 
love, the Ashwinau the physicians of heaven, Surya the sun {Mitra and 
Varuna two of the twelve suns are also often mentioned), and (S'oma the 
moon, are held to exercise distinct divine functions, and therefore 
entitled to worship. I With exception of Yama and the Ashwinau who 
were the children of Surya, Kuhera the son of the Rishi Pulastya, 
Skanda the son of Shiva, Soma the son of Airi, and Kama who sprang 
from the mind of Brahma, all these angelic beings were the children of 
Kashyapa and Prom Kashyapa, also, were born, by his wives, 

Dili and Danu, two other races named and Danavas, or col- 

lectively Asuras. But to the sons of Aditi was Swarga or Olympus 
assigned as a place of abode, and to the Asuras Patalam or Tarta- 

Divatikasa is Vi very common Sanscrit term for all these beings taken collectively* 
f Hcj however, is generally represented as residing with and accompanying Shiva. 

J I have omitted Nairrita, one of the guardians of the eight points of heaven, because 
he was not originally one of the angelic host, and the accounts of his first state are variant. 
But see Appendix, p. 417. These dzkpalas^ or guardians of the eight points, viz, Indra, 
Agni, Yama, Nairrita, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, and Isha, being worshipped collectively, 
Nairrita is of course included, but I am not aware that any other divine honours are paid 
to Mm. 

§ In the Purans, however, the production of Agni is related in a variety of manners ; 
but what may be considered as his divine and primeval origin was from the mouth of 
Brahma. 
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rus.* The latter, however, could not understand the justice by which 
they were, though descended from the same father, deprived of a partici- 
pation in the delights of heaven ; and hence originated an enmity against 
the Suras (or sons of Aditi), and continual attempts on the part of the 
Asuras to acquire and to retain the possession of heaven. 

The cause of this seemingly inequitable partition amongst 
brothers is thus explained in the Brahmanda Puranf : — “ The Supreme 
Being assigned different kinds of bodies to the Devatas, Asuras, Pitris, 
and men, according to whichever of the three qualities, or the pro- 
portions of them, their souls were composed of. Hence, as the souls 
of the Asuras were derived from the quality of darkness, their bodies 
were deformed, and they received neither honour nor worship. But 
the souls of the Devatas having originated from the quality of purity, 
they were endowed with celestial forms, and became the objects of 
sacrifice and adoration.” In the Padma Puran, also, Kashjapa thus 
accounts to Diti for the misfortunes of her sons, and by this reasoning, 
which seems far from satisfactory, endeavours to console her grief : — - 
“ In this transitory state of existence there is neither father, nor 
mother, nor brother, nor kindred, nor friends ; for all these are merely 
illusions produced by Maya. Every one is his own father, and mother, 
and brother, and kindred. Since by practising piety and the prescribed 
ordonnances, he obtains peace and happiness ; but if he be sinful, im- 
pious, and irreligious, he is condemned to many a cruel birth. The 
situation of every one proceeds from his actions ; and he who seeks 

* It must be recollected that, as observed by Mr. Payne Knight in his 'Enquiry into the 
Symbolical Language, Tartarus “was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Greek mythologists ; but a distinct and separate world beyond chaos, 
as far from earth as earth from heaven.” Mr. Knight here quotes this verse from Homer, 

Tocrcrov ocrov ovpayog scrr am yaia$» 

This description, omitting tlie chaos, is perfectly applicable to the Patalam of the 
Hindus. 

f It may be remarked that I have never yet quoted this Puran ; but I have found it 
not adapted for such a purpose, because it consists of three parts : the first of which is 
principally occupied witli a description of tlie earth and the planetary system ; the second 
contains a very detailed account of Parasu Rama ; and the third is the Adhyatma Ramaij’^ 
anarn^ descriptive of the exploits of Rama Chandra, which is generally circulated as a dis- 
tinct work. 
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enmity will find enemies, as he who cultivates friendship will acquire 
friends. Such as is the seed which the husbandman sows, such will be 
the fruit that he will reap. Thu§ thy sons having forsaken virtue and 
devotion have incurred the necessary consequences of their actions ; 
and on account of their sins have they fallen from a high estate.” It 
will hence be evident that there is not the most distant similitude 
between the Suras and Asuras of the Hindu mythology, and 

The infernal serpent, he it was whose guile, 

Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim. 

Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Raised impious war and battle proud, 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
HurPd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dw^ell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.” 

For the enmity of the Suras and Asuras originated in consequence oi 
the future lot assigned to each by Brahma^; and there is no character 
in the Hindu religion which in the slightest degree resembles that of 
Satan.f 

Almost all the legends concerning Indra and the inferior deities, 
which occur in the Piirans, relate to the continual contests which take 

* In the Markandeya Puran, it is said, — Such was the progeny of Kashyapa, seve- 
rally formed from the qualities of purity and darkness ; and Brahma, the creator, appointed 
the Devatas to be the eiijoyers of sacrifice and the lords of the three worlds; on wdiich 
account the Daityas and Danavas waged war against them; and, being victorious, expelled 
them from heaven.” It is singular that the Asuras are almost always conquerors in the first 
instance, and that the Suras are only able to overcome them by obtaining the assistance of 
Vishnu or Shiva. 

f That a belief, however, in the existence of the devil is altogether unconnected with 
the belief in a state of future punishment, is fully evinced by the religions of Greece and 
India. ■ 
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place between them and the Asuras in consequence of that enmity. I 
therefore subjoin the following rather long extract, as it is sufficiently 
illustrative of the nature of these wars in heaven : • — 

From the Skanda Furan. 

“ The Daityas and Danavas, having been deprived of the beverage 
of immortality by Vishnu under the delusive form of Mohini, were en- 
raged, and immediately seized their arms : and Bali, the mighty son of 
Virochina, mounting his chariot, led on his troops to attack the Suras ; 
myriads of Asuras of various forms, and some mounted on buffaloes, 
some on lions, some on tigers, some on vultures, others on peacocks, 
swans, or crows, others on mules or camels, and many on horses, ele- 
phants, or carts, and all armed with various weapons. But the thou- 
sand chiefs of Bali proceeded along in chariots, shouting, and eager for 
combat ; and, while innumerable warriors overspread the battle- 
ground, in the air floated umbrellas and chowries, flags and banners. 
The Suras, also, having drank the amrit with delight, armed themselves, 
and, mounting their chariots, hastened to oppose the Asuras. Indra, 
brandishing a thunderbolt, advanced, mounted on the elephant Aira- 
vati, the Sun also proceeded in a car, the Moon on an antelope, 
Yama on a buffalo, Shiva on a hull, and the other deities on such con- 
veyances as pleased them.* Desirous of victory, but dreading the fear- 
inspiring looks and terrible power of the Asuras, Indra and all the 
gods bowed themselves before Vishnu and implored his protection. 
Then joined the two contending hosts, and a horrid tumult arose ; 
showers of arrows fell, and the clash of weapons far resounded ; no 
blows were struck in vain, and dead and dying strewed the battle field. 
Broken was the army of the Asuras, and loud shouted the Suras, while 
the sound of their musical instruments filled the three worlds. 

“ Bali, beholding his army defeated, arose, and mounting his 
chariot, resplendent as the sun, hastened, with fresh troops, to restore 

* The Moon is generally described as borne in a car drawn by an antelope ; the car of 
the Sun has only one wheel, and is drawn by seven green horses ; Agni mounts a rain, 
Varuna a fish, Vayu an antelope, Kubera is borne in a chariot and Nairrita carried in a 
palanquin by ghosts* 
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tlie battle. Then single combats took place : Indra encountered Bali 
the chief of the Asuras ; Yama, Namucha j Nairrita and Varuna, 
Kumba and Nikumba; Kubera, Sudamshtra; and other Suras, other 
Asuras. But Ketu and Rahu having engaged, no sooner had the gods 
beheld the latter’s dreadful head, than they all fled j and thus did the 
head of Rahu insure victory to the Daityas and Danavas. Again did 
the Suras form their line and advance with Soma (the moon) at their 
head ; and the Asuras, placing Rahu in front, marched forward to meet 
them. Then Rahu rushed forward to devour Soma, who, terrified, 
sprang into heaven, and sought the protection of Shiva*; but the gods 
again and again attacked the Asuras, desirous of victory. On both 
sides, struck by various weapons, numbers fell, and gore bedewed the 
battle-ground; and broken cars, with fallen flags and banners, heads, 
headless corses, horses, and elephants, bestrewed the field. Ghosts, 
goblins, and demons, rejoicing, sported amongst the slain, and drank 
the warm blood and devoured the palpitating flesh. Long fought 
Indra and Bali, till at last Indra, with a hundred thunderbolts, cut off 
the hundred arms of Bali, and the chief of the Daityas fell from his 
resplendent car. Then Vrishaparva, beholding his prince thus fallen, 
rushed forward, and covered Indra with a shower of arrows ; and 
between them arose a terrible combat, until Indra at length slew 
Vrishaparva. 

“ Vrishaparva being thus slain, and Bali vanquished, Indra carried 
havock with his thunderbolts wherever he moved ; and Yama, Vaiu, 
Varuna, Kubera, Nairrita, Agni, and Isha added to the slaughter. 
But the mighty Asura well skilled in arms, Kalanemi, mounted on a 
lion, advanced with mju'iads of valiant Asuras, all mounted on lions. 
On beholding this fear-inspiring army, Indra and all the gods were 
seized with terror, and thus thought,— ‘ What shall we do, and how 
shall we conquer so numerous and powerful an army as this ? ’ As 
they were thus lost in doubt, Narada appeared, and having reminded 
Indra of the might which Kalanemi had acquired by topas, informed 
him that it would be impossible to conquer him without the assistance 


* In the original here follows a long account of the proper manner of worshipping 

Shiva. , • ■ 


3 A 
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of Vishnu. Enlightened by this advice, Indra and the gods invoked 
by devout meditation the aid of Hari j and the holder of the Chakra 
being propitiated, appeared in the air mounted on Garura. On 
beholding that god, Kalanemi was inflamed with anger, and thus 
laughing addressed him : — ‘ Say who art thou of a black hue, youth- 
ful, of an excellent form and strength like a maddened elephant, and 
displaying in thy hand that resplendent disc ? ’ The lord replied, — 
* Hither am I come to battle in order to accomplish the wishes of the 
gods ; therefore, stand firm, for this day will I undoubtedly consume 
thee.’ Then arose a terrible combat between Vishnu borne on Garura 
and Kalanemi mounted on a winged lion j but Mukunda, as if in sport, 
at length struck with his hand Kalanemi so foi'cibly that he instantly 
fell senseless. Soon reviving he opened his eyes, and, beholding 
Vishnu before him, thus spoke: — ‘ I am unable to contend in battle 
with thee, and in this world I have no longer hope. Those Asuras, 
also, who have been slain, will, according to the word of Brahma, attain 
an immortal abode, and like the gods enjoy various delights in the 
heaven of Indra ; but after a stated time must they again be subject to 
birth. But he, O lord, who falls by thy hand on the battle-field, shall 
never again know the pains of birth ; and, therefore, grant that 1 may 
now obtain final beatitude.’ With these words Kalanemi expired, and 
disappeared. Their chief thus slain, Indra carried havock through the 
troops of Kalanemi, until Narada appeared, and thus addressed him : 
— ‘ Innumerable Asuras have fallen, and the rest are seized wdth fear, 
why, therefore, dost thou still urge on their slaughter ? Knowest thou 
not that these valiant Daityas are Brahmans, and that the slayers of 
them will incur the guilt of Brahnanicide ^ ’ This heard, Indra ceased 
the pursuit, and returned with the gods, delighted with victory, to 
Amaravati ; and on account of Indra’s success there was great rejoic- 
ing in heaven. Conchs, trumpets, kettle-drums, and various instru- 
ments resounded, the Gandharvas sang, the Apsaras danced, and the 
Siddhas, Charanas, and Guhyakas recited laudatory strains. 

During this war Shukra had retired with his disciples to Mana- 
sottara, and thither the Asuras hastened to inform In m of their defeat, 
and the great loss which they had sustained. Their words the son of 
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Bhrigu heard with anger, and immediately proceeded to where the 
Asuras lay dead, and by the science of resuscitation, restored them all 
to life. Bali also arose, and thus spoke to Bhargava : ‘ Why hast 
thou thus resuscitated me, and what use have I for life, since I have 
been overcome by Indra, and lost is my fame for valour?’ Bui Shukra 
consoled him ; and, according to their preceptor’s advice, Bali and the 
Asuras returned to Patalam.” — Kedar KJiand, chsi^tev 14. 

At this time his messengers acquainted Bali, residing in Pata- 
lam, with Indra’s having slain Vritra; and he, being incensed with 
anger, consulted Shukra with respect to the means by which Indra 
might be overcome. Shukra replied, — ‘ Perform a sacrifice for the 
purpose of conquering the universe; for without sacrifice no object 
can be accomplished.’ In obedience to this counsel, Bali prepared a 
costly sacrifice, at which Shukra officiated ; and, as Bali presented his 
offerings to the sacred fire, he obtained from it a wondrous car di'awn 
by four white horses, with a banner displaying a lion, and divine armour 
and weapons. The holy rites being finished, Bali assembled a numer- 
ous army of Asuras, and mounting his fire-given car ascended with it 
to heaven, and laid siege to Amaravati. The gods beholding their city 
besieged were alarmed, and thus addressed their preceptor : — ‘ What 
shall we now do, since such a powerful army of valiant Asuras, all 
skilled in war and eager for battle, thus surrounds us ? ’ Brihaspati 
replied, — " The Asuras have been all rendered invincible by a tapas 
enjoined by the son of Bhrigu.’ On hearing these words the gods were 
overcome with fear, and the mind of Indra was agitated, as he found 
himself again exposed to shame and reproach. At length he asked 
Brihaspati what resource there was in their present distress. The pre- 
ceptor of the gods replied, — ‘ Forsake Amaravati, assume other forms, 
and proceed to somewhere else.’ The gods obeyed, and leaving Ama- 
ravati, Indra became a peacock, Yama a crow, Kubera a lizard, Agni a 
pigeon, Isha a daw, Nairrita a parrot, Varuna a partridge, and Vaiu a 
dove, and hastened to the hermitage of Kashyapa, to whom they related 
their misfortune. On hearing this relation Kashyapa immediately 
desired his wife Aditi to perform speedily a severe tapas, to obtain that 
Vishnu might be pleased to become her son, in order to effect the 

3 A 2 
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restoration of the Suras to heaven. ^ Meanwhile the Asitras, ignorahi 
that the gods had left it, continued the siege of Amaravati; until be- 
coming acquainted with . the circumstance, they entered the city, and 
found it empty. Then was Bali with great rejoicing inaugurated as 
king of heaven, and with the Daityas and Danavas enjoyed all the 
delights of Swarga, over which he reigned supreme.” - — Ibid, chapters 
17, 18. 

It would, however, be contrary to the object of this work, were I 
to enter into any detailed account of the adventures of In dra and the 
inferior deities which are related in thePurans j for such circumstances 
tend not in the least to explain the principles of the Hindu religion. 
But the extracts from the Vedas given by Mr. Colebrooke sufficiently 
evince that, at the time when those sacred books were composed, the 
host of heaven presented precisely the same appearance as it does in 
the Purans, and in the popular mythology of the present day. It is 
also said in the Big Veda that Indra and the Devas were the children 
of Aditi,the daughter of Daksha ; and even Mr. Colebrooke has made 
this admission. “ I observe in many places (of the Vedas) the 
groundwork of legends, which are familiar in mythological poems ; 
such, for example, as the demon Vritra slain by Indra, who is thence 
named Yritralian'’* The slightest perusal, however, of the Vedas must 
demonstrate how totally improbable it is that the Puranic legends could 
be founded on any passages contained in them ; for these legends are 
merely alluded to, in a manner so very concise and enigmatical, as 
to be perfectly unintelligible without the assistance of a commentary 
or of oral instruction. In either of which cases it seems indisputable 
that the legend must have previously existed in a circumstantial form ; 
or otherwise neither the commentator nor the preceptor could have 
possibly had it in his power to explain that which could not in conse- 
quence admit of illustration. If, for instance, the history of Vritra 

* This was the cause of the Vamana Avatar of Vishnu ; in which, under the form of a 
dwai’^ having obtained from Bali as much ground as he could traverse in three steps, he in 
tw'o strides comprised the universe, and thus obliged Bali with his Asuras to quit heaven, 
but, alloM'ed them to return to Patalam. 
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and his having been slain by Indra, had not been well known, the 
epithet FnYra7«aw, which is all, I believe, that occurs in the Vedas*, 
could not evidently have conveyed any information whatever on the 
subject. 

But Mr. Colebrooke is no doubt correct in considering the my- 
thology of the Vedas to be “ one which personifies the elements and 
planets, and which peoples heaven and the world below with various 
orders of beings.” The Vedas, however, are not yet sufficiently known 
to admit of its being determined whether in them Indra and the infe- 
rior deities ever appear merely as the elements or planets of which 
they are impersonifications ; but that such must have been the origin 
of the veneration paid to them seems sufficiently proved by such names 
as Vaiu, J.gni, Surya, and Soma being even at this day the most com- 
mon terms in India for the mndijire, the sm, and the moon. But to the 
elements and planets have been added a few other deities, and various 
classes -j* of celestial beings whose divinity must have originated , in 
some other cause, which it would now, perhaps, be impossible to 
ascertain. 

* Or expressions similar to it, denoting that Vritra was slain by Indra, but without 
entering into any detailed account of the circumstances connected with his death, which are 
related at length in the Purans. 

f These deities and classes, however, are, I believe, all mentioned in the Vedas. 
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CHAP. XVL 

ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN ANCIENT AND HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to ascertain the precise 
nature of the information respecting ancient mythology which is still 
available, and to explain the principles of the Hindu religion ; and the 
reader will now be enabled to judge how far any identity or similarity 
exists between these two systems : but, as he may expect me to state 
the opinion which I have myself formed from these Researches, I may 
observe that they have led me to draw a conclusion very different from 
that which is thus stated by Mr. Faber : — “The fact is, that the 
various theological systems of the Gentiles agree, not only in what is 
obvious natural, but in what is arbitrary mA circumstantial. There 
is such a singular and minute and regular accordance between them, 
both in fanciful speculations and in artificial obset'vances, that no person, 
who takes the pains of thoroughly investigating the subject, can avoid 
being fully persuaded that they must all have sprung from some 
common origin.” * It is equally inconsistent with the result of these 
Researches to admit, as this common origin, that “ the demon-gods of 
Paganism were the mortals who lived during the golden age ; and since 
there was a golden age, both immediately after the creation and imme- 
diately after the deluge, it will plainly follow that those demon-gods 
were the members of the Adamitic family in the one instance, and the 

members of the Noatic familj’- in the other. Yet, if we examine 

the legendary histories of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles, 
we shall almost invariably find them replete with allusions to the 
creation and paradise on one hand, and to the deluge and the ark on 
the other.” f On the contrary, the Mosaic account of the creation is 
a cosmogony sui generis j:, and bears not the remotest resemblance to 

* Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 59. 

f Ibid., p. 10, 11. 

J Consequently its authenticity cannot be invalidated by this dissimilitude, but must 
depend entirely on the book of Genesis being of divine origin. 
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the cosmogony of any other religious system, except that of the 
Mohammedan, which is copied from it. For it would be utterly im- 
possible to find in any other description of the first process of creation 
such circumstances as God having employed six days to effect it ; 
the formation of the first man from the dust of the earth, and of the 
first woman from one of his ribs ; the planting of the garden of Eden, 
and the prohibition to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge j the 
temptation of Eve by the serpent, the eating of the forbidden fruit by 
Adam and Eve, and their expulsion from paradise ; and the murder of 
Abel by Cain. Although, also, the tradition of a deluge seems to have 
been generally prevalent in antiquity, still no legendary histories are 
founded upon it, nor are there the slightest allusions to an ark in the 
mythology of any ancient people. Nor in any can there be discovered 
the slightest trace of the person who was preserved from this deluge, 
having had three sons only *, and of his having divided the earth 
among them and their respective descendants. 

I concur, therefore, entirely in the justness of these remarks of 
Mr. Faber The Israelites were neither so universally celebrated, 
nor was their commonwealth of so ancient an origin, compared with 
that of many other nations, as to warrant the belief that mythologists 
flocked from every quarter of the globe to derive wisdom from the 
books of Moses. In fact, the very same idolatry which has subsisted 
even to the present day was established, substantially at least, both in 
Egypt and Palestine, preciously to the Exodus of the Children of Israel : 
and so intimately, in every region, is the prevailing idolatry combined 
with some hypothesis respecting the creation, and with some account 
of deluge j or rather, I should say, so evidently is Pagan idolatry 
huilt upon traditions of ^/^e creation and the 'f deluge, that where the 
former is found, there we may rest assured that the latter must have 

* In the Hindu mythology the first Mann had only two sons, to the eldest of whom he 
left the empire of the earth ; and Vaivaswata Mann had ten sons, among whom he divided 
the world : and the formation of mankind, after die deluge of the Greeks, from the stones 
thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, is too well known to require remark. 

f The definite article should be changed into the indefinite: a creation, a deluge; and 
this remark would be then correct as far as it relates to creation ; but I am not aware of any 
mythological legends having been built upon traditions of a deluge. 
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prevailed. Hence it is manifest, that the Canaanites and the Egyp- 
tians cannot have borrowed their theories from Moses ; and, if they did 
not, how strangely improbable is it, that the remote and ancient 
nations of the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Scythians should have 
been indebted to him ? ” *■ 

It will be observed that, in the present as well as in the former 
work, I have maintained a hypothesis which in some respects assimi- 
lates to that of Mr. Faber ; and that, although I do not derive all the 
nations of the earth from Shem, Ham, and Japhet, I still think that 
Babylonia was the original seat of the Sanscrit language and of Sanscrit 
literature. I have farther contended that, as Asia Minor was most 
probably peopled from Babylonia, the emigrants must have introduced 
into the former country the language and institutions of their parent 
land, and that these were thence communicated to Thracia, Greece, 
Etruria, and Latium by the Pelasgi. So far, therefore, as it relates 
only to the mythology of the Greeks and Homans, for with respect to 
that of the Thracians no satisfactory information has been preserved, 
the correctness of these remarks of Sir W. Jones seems indisputable : — ^ 
“We cannot,” he observes, “justly conclude, by arguments preceding 
the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people must have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another, since gods of all shapes and 
dimensions may be framed by the boundless powers of imagination, or 
by the frauds and follies of men, in countries never connected j but 
when features of resemblance, too strong to have been accidental, are 
observable in different systems of polytheism, without fancy or pre- 
judice to colour them and improve the likeness, we can scarce help 
believing that some connection has immemorially j" subsisted between 
the several nations who have adopted them. It is my design, in this 
essay, to point out such a resemblance between the popular worship of 
the old Greeks and Italians, and that of the Hindus.” $ But I dissent 
entirely from the opinion of Sir W. Jones as expressed in this remark : 

* Origin of Pagan Idolatry, voLL p. 201 • 

f It would have been more correct, had Sir W, Jones, instead of immemorially^ said, 
must have^ at some remote though unknown period^ subsisted* 

I Asiatic Researches, voL i* p. 221. 
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-—“The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may 
also be traced in every part of these eastern regions ; nor can we doubt 
that Wod, or Oden, whose religion, as the northern historians admit, 
was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, was the same with 
Buddha, whose rites were probably imported into India nearly at the 
same time, though received much later by the Chinese, who soften his 
name into Fo.” ^ ^ ^ 

It is this strange manner of adducing, in support of a position, 
arguments drawn fi*om the real or supposed institutions of people, 
Scandinavians, Greeks, Indians, and Chinese, who differ from each 
other in geographical situation, language, customs, and religion, which 
has cast so much ridicule on antiquai’ian researches.')' But this error, 
necessarily proceeds from the assumption that the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis give an authentic account of the creation and of the earlier 
ages of the world, which renders it necessary to insult common sense, 
and to disregard the plainest principles of evidence and reasoning, in 
order to prove that all the races of mankind and all systems of poly- 
theism were derived from one and the same origin. It is, however, 
undeniable that the Old Testament contains an account of no other 
people than the descendants of Abraham; and to connect, therefore, 
the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet with the nations which occu- 
pied the different countries of this world when they first became known 
to profane tradition . and history, it is evident that no data whatever 
exist. To construct, consequently,, systems on vague conjectures and 
mere gratuitous assumptions can never tend to rectify error, or to 
increase real knowledge. But it will, no doubt, be admitted, that the 
evincing, on sufficient grounds, that an unquestionable similarity exists 
between the religious systems of any two people must materially con- 
tribute to illustrate the origin and affinity of nations ; and such alone 
are the coincidences between ancient and Hindu mythology which 
I now proceed to pomt out. 

* Asiatic Researches, voL i. p. 425 . 

f In referring to the contents of Mr. Faber^s work, I observe that the second chapter 
of the first volume contains the Hindu, Egyptian, Iranian, Chinese, Burman, Cingalese, 
Gothic or Scytliic, Greek, Roman, Druidical, and Mexican statement of the doctrine of a 
succession of similar %vorlds. * . . ^ ^ 
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It will, I think, be admitted that, when a similarity exists between 
two systems, the one of which is consistent and complete, and the 
other incongruous and imperfect, it must have been from the former 
that the latter proceeded, unless it can be shown that they were both 
derived from some one common origin ; but it seems indisputable 
that, as far as any information is afforded by tradition and history, the 
mythology of no people has been preserved in so perfect a state as that 
of the Hindus. In contrasting, therefore, the accounts of the cosmogony 
given by Grecian and Hindu writers their similarity becomes unques- 
tionable ; and the deficiencies of the one are so satisfactorily supplied 
by the more ample details of the other, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
that the opinions respecting the creation, which prevailed in Greece, 
were derived from that country in which the Hindu religion first ori- 
ginated. For, in both these systems, chaos*, darkness, and water are 
supposed to have existed previously to the formation of the universe ; 
and, although the Grecian mythological account has most similarity to 
the secondary creation of the Hindus, still the memory of the primai-y 
creation from the mundane egg has been clearly and unequivocally 
preserved in the Orphic doctrines, and in the verses of Aristophanes. 
But such opinions, particularly the last, are of an arbitrary nature, and 
not of that obvious and natural kind which might occur to different 
people placed under similar circumstances ; and amongst the Greeks, 
therefore, as their antiquity is not so remote as that of the Hindus, 
these opinions must be considered to have been derivative, and not 
original. 

But Mr. Payne Knight has observed that “the similitude of these 
allegorical and symbolical fictions with each other, in every part of the 

* It is difficult to understand in what sense this term was used ; but it seems to have 
denoted a state in which the elements of things existed previously to their being employed 
in the fonnation of the universe : and in this sense chaos would aptly denote the state in 
which the elements of things remained, according to the Hindu cosmogony, until they were 
enclosed in the mundane egg ; or, more correctly perhaps, the state of, things attendant on 
one of the periodical destructions of the universe. The two primitive principles, also, con- 
sidered requisite for creation, whether ether and chaos, light and darkness, or heaven and 
earth, are immediately recognised in the more obvious and correct primary causes of 
generation of the Hindus, — the Ptamlia and Prdkriti, or primeval male and female. 
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world, is no proof of their having been derived, any more than the 
primitive notions which they signify, from any other people ; for, as 
the organs of sense and the principles of intellect m'e the same in all 
mankind, they would all naturally form similar ideas from similar 
objects, and employ similar signs to express them, so long as natural and 
not conventional signs were used. Wolves, Hons, and panthers are 
equally beasts of prey in all countries, and would naturally be employed 
as symbols of destruction wherever they were known. . . . The character- 
istic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the goat, &c., are no less obvious.” * 
The mundane egg, however, was not originally a symbol, even if it 
subsequently became such, but a thing which was supposed to have 
actually existed : and Mr. Knight himself remarks “ that it was carried 
ha procession at the celebration of the mysteries j for which reason 
Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines entering into a more 
particular disquisition concei’ning its nature, the Platonic interlocutor, 
in the dialogue, observing that, though a small question, it comprehended 
a very great one concerning the generation of the world itself , known to 
those zffho understood the Orphic and sacred language ; the egg being con- 
secrated, in the Bacchic mysteries, as the image of that which genebated 
AND CONTAINED ALL THINGS IN ITSELF.” f But these last words most for- 
mally contradict Mr. Knight’s opinion as expressed in the sentence 
immediately preceding : Bacchus “ is said to have sprung from the 
egg of night, because the egg was the ancient symbol of organic 
matter in its inert state.” $ In the Hindu religion, also, all is positive, 
and symbols are, therefore, totally unknown in it ; and, consequently, to 

^ An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language, ScC., partix. sect. 230. 

f Ibid., part i. sect. 24. 

:|; Does not also the very term suppose the preexistence of the object of which 

the symbol was the emblem : and is it not more natural to conclude that, as in this instance, 
the egg borne in the mysteries wbs a symbol or memorial of the mundane egg from which 
Bacchus was thought to have sprung; rather than that its consecration had originated in a 
philosophical opinion respecting inert matter, and the properties of the egg? For the 
existence of a popular religion, on whatever principles this may have been founded, previous 
to the invention of the mysteries, is undeniable ; nor have any data been preserved, fi'om 
w’hich a probable opinion could be formed with respect to the process of reasoning which led 
to the supposition, that the enclosure of the elements of things wnthiii an egg was requisite 
for effecting the formation of the universe. ' 
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it all that has been written with respect to the symbolical meaning of 
eggs, serpents, bulls, &c., is perfectly inapplicable ; and it may hence 
be justly concluded, that it must be equally so to Grecian mythology in 
its earliest state. The difference of opinion, at the same time, which 
seems to have prevailed in Greece, respecting the being who issued 
from the mundane egg, is of no importance; because, whatever 
character may have been there ascribed to him, he is unquestionably 
ihe primeval ma/e of the Hindu religion. For, whether he be con- 
sidered as Phanes or Eros, his divine nature and his being the framer 
of this universe were circumstances that were universally admitted. 

“ An ancient notion (observes Mr. Faber) has very generally 
prevailed in the East and the West, that there have been four successive 
ages, symbolised by the four metals of gold, silver, bi*ass, and iron, 
during which mankind gradually degenerated from a state of peace 
and holiness to one of violence and wickedness.” But Mr. Bryant, 
after examining this point, very justly observes, — “ We have here seen 
four divisions of times, in some of which the poet has endeavoured to 
make a distinction*, though no material diflPerence subsists.” It is in 
the Hindu mythology alone that the gradual corruption of mankind 
in these successive ages is clearly defined. But even this system is 
evidently imperfect, because the periodical destruction of the universe 
does not take place at the termination of each kali yug, or fourth age ; 
and the transition, therefoi*e, fi'om an age of such guilt and impurity, to 
one of innocence and purity, without any previous convulsion of nature, 
seems to indicate that this could not have been the original opinion. 
The Purans, also, all concur in placing the appearance of Kalki, the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu, for the destruction of the world, at the end 
of the current kali yug ; and yet in several of these works it is as uni- 
formly stated, or at least intimated, that the present is the first cycle 
of the four yugs of the Varaha Kalpa, and not the thousandth ; at 
the termination of which last only the destruction of the universe 
takes place. But, notwithstanding this inconsistency, the opinion re- 
specting these four ages is so intimately connected with the religious 

* As in the silver, brazen, and the heroic of Hesiod. See Bryant’s Anal, of Anc. 
Mytli. vol. iv, p. 209. et seq. 
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system of the Hindus, and particularly with their division of time ; 
and, on the contrary, it appears, in the mythology of the Greeks, so 
isolated and so like a poetic fiction ; that it may be reasonably concluded 
that the latter derived from the former an opinion, which certainly is 
not of that obvious and natural kind which might have been adopted 
by two people, without any communication having subsisted between 
them. 

The destruction and renovation of the universe, also, appears to 
have been ah opinion generally prevalent in antiquity ; and that it 
differed in no respect from the same doctrine which has been imrae- 
morially entertained by the Hindus will be evident from these words of 
Seneca : — “ Ut ignis diversis locis ortus cito miscet incendium, flammls 
coire properantibus, sic momento redundantia pluribus locis maria se 
committent. Nec ea semper licentia undis erit, sed peracto exitio generis 
humani, exstinctisque pariter feris, in quarum homines ingenia trans- 
ierant, iteriim aquas terra sorbebit, natura pelagus stare, aut intra 
terminos suos furere coget : et rejectus e nostris sedibus, in sua secreta 
pelletur ocean us : et antiquus brdo revocabitmv_jQmne ex integro animal 
generabitur, dabiturque terris homo inscius scelerum, et melioribuS 
auspiciis natus. Sed illis quoque innocentia non durabit, nisi dum novi 
sunt. Cito nequitia subrepit.” * But the destruction and renovation 
of the universe was not merely a philosophical opinion, for Brucker 
remarks, — “ According to the testimony of Plutarch, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Proclus, Orpheus held that this universe would be 
consumed, and that from this conflagration would arise a new world. 
Which dogma prevailed amongst almost all the people of antiquity, 
particularly those of the East and the North, and was adopted by 
Orpheus from his own Thracians and the Egyptians.” Nor does the 
ascription of eternity to this universe, which was the general opinion 
of antiquity, detract from the identity of this doctrine as it was 

* Seneca, Natural. Queest. lib. iii. chap. 30 . In the 28 th chapter he had said, — “ Per 
centena millia quibusdam locis £estus excurrit innoxius, et ordinem servat. Ad mensuram 
enim crescit, iterumque decrescit. At illo tempore solutis legibus sine modo fertur. Qua 
ratione, inquis ? Eadem, qua conflagratio futura est. Utrumque fit, cum deo visum ordiri 
meliora, vetera finiri. Aqua et ignis terrenis dominantur ; ex his ortus, et ex his 
interitus est.” , 
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adopted amongst both the Greeks and the Hindus : because, if the uni^ 
verse is, according to the belief of the latter, to endure for two hundred 
thousand billions of years, eternity may be very justly predicated of it ; 
or, at least, it becomes almost impossible to conceive that it is not 
eternal. 

It is, however, more difficult to form a satisfactory opinion with 
respect to whether or not the origin of the triads of antiquity ought 
to be ascribed to that country in which the Hindu religion originated. 
For Mr. Payne Knight contends that “ the triform division of the 
attributes or modes of action of one First Cause seems to have been 
the first departure from simple theism, and the foundation of religious 
mythology in every part of the earth. To trace its origin to patri- 
archal traditions, or seek for it in the philosophy of any particular 
people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or to fraud and forgery, 
which have been abundantly employed upon this subject. Nor have 
repeated detection and exposure either damped the ardour, or abashed 
the effrontery, of those who still find them convenient to support their 
theories and opinions. Its real source is in the human mind itself, 
whose feeble and inadequate attempts to form an idea of one universal 
First Cause would naturally end in generalising and classing the par- 
ticular ideas derived from the senses, and thus forming distinct, though 
indefinite, notions of certain attributes or modes of actions, of which 
the generic divisions are universally three, — such as goodness, wisdom, 
and power*; creation, preservation, and destruction; potential, instru- 
mental, and efficient, &c. &c. Hence almost every nation of the 
world, that has deviated from the rude simplicity of primitive theism, 
has had its trinity in unity.” f But it may he affirmed, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the notion of a trinity in unity is not only beyond 
the comprehension of human reason, and, therefore, such a one as 
could never have originated amongst the earlier races of mankind ; but 
that not a trace of such a dogma can be found in any philosophical or 

Is it at all probable that divinity would be ascribed to any being who was supposed 
to possess one only^ and not alb of these attributes? 

f An Inquiry into the Sym. Lan. &c., part ix. sect. 229. Is not, however, the last 
assertion much too unqualified; and ought it not to be confined to the people descended 
from? or influenced by, that race who originally spoke the Sanscrit language ? 
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religious system, except the Christian. In the Hindu religion it most 
assuredly does not exist; and even with regard to the triad of Plato, 
Brucker has observed, “ But Plato, although he also mentions three 
principles, yet represents them under a perfectly different character 
[from that ascribed to the divine hypostases in the Christian religion] ; 
for he does not consider them as a trinity subsisting in the divine 
essence, but merely as principles by which the formation of this 
universe may be explained.* But are these to be considered as attri- 
butes only of God, or not ? To decide with certainty on a point 
which is involved in so much obscurity is impossible ; but, judging from 
what has been already said with respect to ideas and the soul of the 
world, it appears probable that these principles, according to Plato, 
were not mere abstract notions, but that two of these principles were 
actual emanations from the infinite nature of God; in reality dutinct 
from God, hut, on account of the source and origin from "which they were 
detnved, held to be, in a certain sense, one with him.^’\ 

But there seems to have been an essential difference between the 
triads of antiquity and the triad of the Hindu religion ; because in the 
former, contrary to the opinion entertained respecting this point in the 
latter, the Supreme Being himself was considered to have been one of 
the divine hypostases. This apparent difference, however, may pro- 
bably proceed from the very imperfect state in which the accounts of 
the religious systems of antiquity have been transmitted to latter ages ; 
and the ancients, therefore, may have in reality believed that the 
Supreme Being was perfectly distinct from the three hypostases which 
had proceeded in an ineffable manner from his divine essence. It is, 
at least, unquestionable, that in Greek and Roman authors there is 
a frequent reference to some divine power superior to Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. Unfortunately the Orphic doctrine on this point has 
been so imperfectly preserved as to afford little assistance in its eluci- 
dation. But it appears sufficiently evident from the summary of these 

* Brucker’s words are, — Sed, de principiis reriim genitarum sollicitiis, rationem Dei 
et animam mundi, ad hunc ipsum mundum suo inodo retulit, et ideas divinas materia 
impressas et animam ei inditam statuit*” 

f Historia Critica Philosophise, voL i, p. 705 * 
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doctrines given by Brucker, supported by the authorities which he has 
quoted, that the mundane egg was distinct from the one God; and, 
consequently, that, if the three heads of the being which issued from 
it are to be considered as divine hypostases, they also must necessarily 
have been distinct from the Supreme Being. For Bruckm' says,— 
“ According to the Orphic theogony, on the egg being broken, a mon- 
strous animal, in the form of a dragon, issued from it, which had joined 
to its own head that of a lion, and, in the middle of these two, another 
which had the countenance of a god. The former were called Hercules 
and Chronos, and the latter Phanes.”* In another place he observes, — 
“ It will be evident, from what we are about to say respecting the 
Orphic cosmogony, that Phanes, Uranus, and Chronos, cannot be 
identified with the Supreme Being. All, therefore, that Timotheus 
has written inaptly with respect to there being in God, according to the 
Orphic doctrines, a trinity of persons or divine natures, namely, coun- 
sel, light, and life, may be excused in a Greek sciolist, but ought not to 
be adopted by wise and learned men.”f If, howevei’, the dragon 
form and two of the heads be rejected, it seems obvious that the 
Phanes of Orpheus is absolutely identical with , Viraj, or the primeval 
male of the Hindu religion and it would, therefore, remain uncer- 
tain whether Orpheus admitted a triad or not : but Gudworth con- 
cludes his remarks on this point with these words of Timotheus : — 

'O Js RUTog 0^(pi\jg, sy ry rvtov (rvvsrot^sv, oti rcav axiruv r^ictiv c-yoi^oiruv 

f^iag S'sorijTOf T£K TCuvTo. eyeysTO, xat ctvrog etrrt ra 'TS’cx.vtcx, jdnd the same 

Orpheus, in his book, declared that all things 'wet'e made by one Godhead in 
three names, and that this God is all things.^ When, also, the pre- 
valence of the belief in a triad is considered, it may be justly concluded 
that this opinion was adopted by Orpheus ; and that, adverting to the 

* Historia Critica Philosophise, voh i. p. 394. 

t Ibid., 391. 

t It is remarkable, also, that the meaning of Viraj, whicli is derived from a root signi- 
fying to shine, corresponds in this instance precisely with the meaning ascribed by Lactan- 
tius (De Div. Inst. lib. i. cap. 5.) to Phanes. For he says, — “ Eundem etiam ‘havvjra 
nominat; id est apparentem, quia, ciim adhiic nihil esset (visibile), primus ex infinite appa- 
ruerit.” This is exactly the Hindu opinion, that the first manifested appearance was that of 
the Supreme Being under the form of the primeval male. 

J Intellectual System, book i. chap.iv. sect. 17. 
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general tenoui’ of his doctrines, it is most probable that, according to 
them, the three hypostases were supposed to exist distinct from, and 
not united with, the divine essence of the Supreme Being. 

therefore, a general belief in a tidad of divine beings distinct 
from the one God has prevailed in antiquity ; and if, as Cudworth 
thought, “ it cannot well be conceived how such a trinity of divine 
hypostases * should be first discovered merely by human wit and 
reason ; ” it would necessarily follow that this opinion must have origi- 
nated amongst some one people, by whom it was communicated to 
other nations. But it is in the Hindu religion alone that this dogma 
appears clear, consistent, and intelligible ; and from it, therefore, it 
would seem most probable that the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
derived so singular an opinion. Nor, supposing it to rest on a direct 
revelation from heaven, would this conclusion be invalidated; because 
there are no grounds, not even In the Old Testament, for believing that 
the revelations of God have never been communicated to any other 
people than the Hebrews. But to this supposition there is one strong 
objection ; for I have before observed, that these divine hypostases, even 
in the Hindu religion, are altogether unnecessary for the formation, 
preservation, or destruction of the universe, since its existence and 
duration depend entirely on the original Jiat of the Supreme Being ; 
nor does more importance appear to have been ascribed to these 
hypostases in any other ancient philosophical or religious system. 
But this very circumstance must be a strong proof that no two people 
would, of themselves and without communication, have imagined the 
existence of such a triad ; as it seems to have originated rather in 
some metaphysical notion, than in the contemplation of certain 
divine powers which were supposed to be actually exercised by these 
hypostases. 

That the transmigration of souls was another of the Orphic 
doctrines, Brucker considers to be indisputable ; though, from the 
want of such memorials respecting them as are free from suspicion, it is 
not possible to explain the precise nature of the opinions on that point 

* Cudwortb, of course, endeavoui-s to prove that this was a trinity in unity. 
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which Orpheus may have entertained. But this dogma was adopted 
by Pythagoras ; and its accordance with that of the Hindu religion is 
sufficiently evinced by these verses of Ovid : — 

Omnia mutantur ^ nihil interit Errat, et illinc 
Hue venitj hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritiis ; eqiie feris lumiana in corpora transit, 

Iiiqiie feras noster ; nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Utque iiovis fragilis signatiir cera figuris, 

Nec manet iit fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est : animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varks doces migrare formas.” 

lib.:xv. .v... d65~ 

But I doubt much whether Brucker is correct in supposing that 
Oi-pheus held that the soul was an emanation from God, and that it 
must, therefore, necessarily exist until it becomes so purified as to admit 
of absorption in God, that fount from which it originally emanated. 
For, if emanation means an actual separation of the human from the 
supreme soul, so constant a discerption of the divine essence seems to 
be so impious a supposition, that it could never have been entertained 
by men who were impressed with the slightest sense of religion.* 
Indivisibility, also, is one of those attributes which are obviously indis- 
pensable for completing the notion of an All-perfect Being. Specu- 
lations, however, on the nature of God and of the soul, are so 
unadapted to the limited powers of human reason, that, on its being 
once assumed that the soul and the divine essence were of the same 

* The Mohammedan Sufis, however, would certainly seem to entertain a similar 
opinion ; and Sir W. Jones has, therefore, justly I’emarked : — The modern Sufis, who 
profess a belief in the Koran, suppose, with great sublimity both of thought and of diction, 
an express contract on the dap of eternitp mthont heginnhig^ between the assemblage of 
CREATED SPIRITS AND THE SUPREME SOUL FROM WHICH THEY WERE DETACHED,” &C. On 
SO abstruse a subject, however, it is difficult to ascertain the precise meaning of the figura* 
tive and poetic language employed by the Sufis, and to deduce from it accurate conclusions 
with respect to the opinions which they really entertain. But I have not yet been able to 
discover in Sanscx'it literature any trace of the mysticism which Sir W#"Jones ascribes to 
the Hindus. On the contrary, the identity of the human soul with the divine essence of 
the Supreme Being, and the possibility of man becoming sensible of this truth, are, amongst 
them, religious dogmas inculcated in plain and express terms, and not by allegories or figu- 
rative language. 
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nature, it must have become impossible to explain satisfactorily how 
they became disjoined, and how the soul became subject to all the 
pains and miseries inseparable from its union with matter. Thus, to 
guard against impiety, the Hindus firmly believe at the present day, 
and have believed from remote antiquity, in an evident absurdity ; for 
they virtually maintain that the soul is separated Sindi not separated from 
the divine essence, of which it is itself a part : and it is, therefore, 
possible that Orpheus and his disciples may have adopted the doctrine 
of emanation, without being aware that it led to notions altogether 
incompatible with the divine nature of God. Admitting this, however, 
to have been the case, the slight difference of opinion with respect to 
the origin of the soul would not detract from the identity which exists 
between the Hindu and Orphic doctrine, so far as it relates to the soul 
being in some ineffable manner a portion of the divine essence, to its 
being apparently separated from it, and to its being condemned to 
various transmigrations before it can be restored to its real nature. 

I have before stated that, as far as I can ascertain, the worship of 
the lingam is not mentioned in the Vedas ; but these sacred books 
have not yet been sufficiently examined to admit of its being conclu- 
sively determined that no allusion to this worship occurs in them. If, 
however, the Brahmanical religion be not indigenous to India, but 
introduced into it by a Brahmanical colony, it would appear most pro- 
bable that this worship must have been known to the Brahmans 
previously to their emigration.* For, unless it be supposed that the 
adoration of so singular an object is one of those obvious and natural 
notions which would spontaneously occur to all the earlier races of 
mankind, it becomes evidently impossible to account for its existence 
in two countries so widely separated as India and Egypt ; since the 
manner in which it could have been communicated from the latter to 

* Hiis supposition involves no contradiction : for the worship of the lingam might 
have been known to, and partially practised by, the Brahmans previously to their emigration 
into India ; and yet it might not have acquired general celebrity until after the Vedas were 
composed. It would hence only follow, that this worship does not rest on the same autho* 
rity as that on which all the other Hindu institutions are founded. 

3 c 2 
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the former is evidently inexplicable.* That, also, both in the Hindu 
and Egyptian religions, the origin of this worship was ascribed to the 
same cause, seems unquestionable from this passage of Diodorus 
Siculus, which expresses the general opinion of antiquity : They say 

that the members of Osiris which were found, were, in this manner, 
honoured with sepulture j but that this virile member, having been 
thrown into the river by Typhon, could not be discovered. Isis, how** 
ever, did not on this account the less cause it to be reverenced with 
divine honours ; for she directed its image to be erected in temples, 
and prescribed its worship, so that the sacrifices and mysteries insti- 
tuted in honour of this god became the most celebrated and the most 
venerated. Hence, when the Greeks received the rites and orgies of 
Dion usos from Egypt, this member was held in honour in the festivals 
and mysteries of that god, and (its image) was named Phallus.” f 

That this legend differs materially from the one respecting Shiva 
having been deprived of his manhood by the curse of the holy sages in 
the Darwoanam forest is obvious : but, if all the accessories of the 
two legends be rejected on account of their improbability, there will 

* I may presume that no argument will be founded on the fiibulous exploits of Osiris 
and Sesostris ; and with respect to the conquest of India by Dionusos, or BacchiiSj Strabo 
observes: — ra * Hp «? cX £ 0U5 kch Amvcov^ ’Msyuo'hvvi^ ptsy oXiyoov tckttci r^ysnoa* 
oi TrXstoyj, wv ecrt kui xai ra Trsipa roij 

KYi<jri‘X *0 fAsv yap si/ Ta^g rcnig EvpiTridou Aioi/vorog rotavra vsavtivsraL 

AiTrm Bs Avdcov rag iroXv^pvtrovg yvac^ 

^pvya>y TS^TLsp<Tm ^Xio^kriToug TTkaTcag^ 

Baxrpia rs rsi^rj, ryju rs dvcr^stp^ov 
sTTsXSm ApaSiuv r evdsap^ovaf 
A<rtay Ts waorm. Lib* xv, p* 687. 

In another place Strabo says : — 'H h stti Ivdovg crrparsia Aioyu(rovy xai ^UpaxXsovg^ ycrrspo- 
ysvfi liv^omtiav — Lib, xi. p, 505. 

f Died, Sic. lib. I chap, 22, 

Herodotus also says: — ^T>jv Se aXXyjy avayova opryjy rep Awwcrcp ol Aiynitrm^ %Xr^v <^opm^ 
KCtra ravra ^r^sbov 'TCixvra^EiXXyjQri* aun Bs ipuXXcoyf aXXa (r(pi eerr* s^syp>jptsva' otrop'TS vyi^miiX'ayaX'^ 
p.ara vsvpo(T7ra(rTap ra TTspifopiouTi Kara xcop^ug yvmixsgy ysvou to mBowi/y ov wo XXcp rsep sXa<r<Tov 
sov rot# aXXoii <r(t>p.arQg^ wpoyjyssrat Bs avXog* at Bs swovrai asiBouirat rov Aiovuoroy, , , « Eyew 

vuv (prifxi MsXap^wbBa yevoptsyov avBpa oro^oy, fjt.avrix^v rs mur^ crv(rrri<rai^ xai wvhp.Bvov aw 
AiymroVf aXXa rs iroXXa 6<rfiyfiiTciQrSai*'EtXXyio‘iy xm rawspi rov Amwmv^ oXiya aormv wapaXXa^avra. 
~.Lib. ii. chap. 48^49, 
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still remain tlie simple fact, that the phallus and the lingam were orig^i^ 
nally intended to represent nothing else than the virile members of 
Osiris and Shiva. This remark, therefore, of Mr. Tayne Knight evir 
den tly rests on no grounds whatever : — “ The Greeks usually repre^ 
sented the phallus alone as a distinct symbol, the meaning of which 
seems to have been among the last discoveries revealed to the initiated. 
It was the same, in emblematical writing, as the Orphic epithet 
nix.yyzvtTu^^ universal generator, m which sense it is still employed by 
the Hindus.”* But most assuredly the Hindus ascribe no symbolical 
or mystic meaning to the lingam ; and, unless the very improbable 
supposition that the worship of Osiris and Dionusos was founded on 
mere metaphysical notions and abstractions be adopted, it must seem 
most probable that the phallus, also, must have been the simple type of 
some object which was supposed to have previously existed. In which 
case the identity of the origin of the worship of the lingam and the 
phallus cannot be disputed; and it therefore merely remains to 
determine whether it is most likely that it was introduced into India 
by the Egyptians f, or that the Egyptians derived it from that people 
among whom the Hindu religion originated, and who, as I conceive, at 
first dwelt in Babylonia. 

This conclusion, therefore, cannot be invalidated by either the 
difference of form under which the prototype was represented by the 
Brahmans, the Egyptians, and Greeks ; nor by the still greater dis- 
similarity which appears to have existed in the manner in which they 
worshipped it. For it is most probable that, on account of its sim- 
plicity, the Brahmanical ritual may have originally prevailed in Egypt ; 

* An Iiiquiiy into the Symb. Lang.j parti, sect. 23. 

This is also the explanation given by Diodorus Siculus in these words : — To h p^opiov 
Tou (Tcofj^uTog^ TO TYjs ysvs(rsa)$ aiTicVy Ttixci(rd<xi 'TtpotrriKOVTUis^ ch$ av apy^syovov tcjov 

(purcojc, Ku&oXoo ds to aidoiov ovk A lyv'Trrtovs pLovov^ akkx xai roov akkm qvtc okiyov^ Ku^ispccKsvcm 
xurci ras rsksTCi^y chg ainov Tyjg rm 'ygvscrsco^. — Lib. L chap. 88. 

If this, however, were one of the secrets which were revealed only in the mysteries, 
how did it become so generally known, and how did authors venture to divulge it so 
explicitly ? 

t The wdiole structure of the Hindu religion must clearly evince the improbability of 
its having been introduced by Brahmans, who, like the philosophers of Greece, may have 
ti'avelled into Egypt for instruction. 
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and that it only gradually degenerated into those scandalous orgies by 
which the festivals of Dionusos, in Greece, were disgraced. Not a 
trace, however, of such orgies can be discovered in the Hindu religion j 
and the speculations on this subject, therefore, in which some of the 
German literati have indulged, would excite surprise, were it not that 
one of their own countrymen has ascribed to the Germans the dominion 
of the air. But to find such a passage as the following, in a grave and 
celebrated review of a northern metropolis, is really astonishing : — “ It 
is an indisputable fact, that the worship of Osiris, distinguished by the 
same attributes and emblems* * * § , has continued in India, from the earliest 
ages to this day, under the appellation of Ishwara. This, we think, 
may be completely proved by a comparative survey of both, before, as 
patron of the vine, he assumed in Europe a new character. Osins was 
adored in Egypt, and Bacchus in Greece, under the emblem of the 
phallus. It is under the same emblem that he is still venerated in Hin- 
dustan ; and Phalla is one of the names of Ishwara in the dictionary 
of Amara Sinha. f The bull was sacred to him in Egypt. ... In 
India, the bull is the animal on which he always appears mounted : 
hence one of his Sanscrit names, signifying whose ensign 

is a bull. Plutarch informs us, that Nilum patrem ac servatoreyn slice 
regionisi ac dejluscum Osiridis nominant. The Ganges, in like mannerly 
is fabled by the Hindus to flow from the tresses of Ishwara ; hence 
another of his names, Gangadhara, the supporter of the Ganges. . . . 
The attendants of Ishwara resemble, in their frantic demeanour, the 
furious bacchants of the god of Naxos. Many tribes of imaginary 
beings compose his train : the Praraatha, whose name denotes intoxica- 
tion ; and the Jacchi, from whom he derives the appellation of Jacches§, 

* Compare the figures of Osiris and Shiva which have been published in several col- 
lections of plates, and it must appear inconceivable how any writer could hazard such an 
assertion as this. It is by such obvious and consequently useless exaggeration and misstate- 
ment, that antiquarian researches are rendered so ridiculous. 

f Another misstatement, open to detection by a mere reference to the Amara Kosha. 

I Plutarch does not explain in what manner the Nile was considered to be dejluxus 
Osiridis. 

§ No such words exist in Sanscrit; but, in Bengal, the Sanscrit compound letter Kska is 
pronounced hi ; and I therefore suspect that these Jacchi ought to be Yakslia ,• but these 
are the attendants of Kubera, and not of Shiva, 
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or Lord of the Jacchi, corrupted into Jacchus by his western votaries. 
It is remarkable that many of the appellations by which the Gi'eeks 
distinguish Bacchus, are also used by the Hindus ; but, instead of apply- 
ing them to Baghesha^ himself, the latter refer them to his son, whilst 
both nations have their legends to account for them. Thus, the 
Greeks named Bacchus, Hmeifcr, having two mothers; the Hindus call 
Skanda, the son of Baghesha, with the same signification, f 

Pyrigenes, born from fire, and its equivalent, in Sanscrit, are 

respectively Greek and Indian appellatives of Bacchus and of Skanda. 
The title of Thriambus, we are told by Diodorus, was assumed by the 
Greek deity in his triumph after the conquest of India. Try-ambo, in 
like manner, is one of the most common appellations of the Indian 
Bacchus, but we are not aware of its signification.” J 

I have quoted the above long passage, because it exhibits a com- 
plete specimen of the erroneous opinions which have been expressed 
on this subject, and because the writer has thus complacently con- 
cluded, “ We believe we have done more than was requisite to prove 
the identity of the Egyptian, Grecian, and Indian divinity : for our 
readers will remark, that our proofs do not rest, in this instance, on 
analogy of sounds, wliich may undoubtedly be fortuitous ; but on that 
analogy, combined with the unity of the attributes denoted by those 
names, which it is impossible should be accidental.” With regard, 
however, to the identity of Jshwara and Osiris, I have, in the second 
chapter of this work, endeavoured to evince that it is highly probable ; 
but I have not been able to discover, in the accounts of Osiris and 
Dionusos or Bacchus which have been preserved, the slightest resem- 

^ The writer had said before, — The most ancient worship of which any trace is left 
in Hindustan, is that of Osiris or Bacchus, whose Indian names are Ishwara or Baghesha.^* 
But there is no such word in Sanscrit ViS BaghesJia o\: Vagesha ^ and, most unquestionably, 
Shiva has no such name or epithet* 

I Never : but they call him Shanmatura^ 5?>-mothered, in consequence of his being 
suckled by the Krittika, or pleiades ; from which circumstance, also, originated his six 
heads, and another of his epithets, Sliadananay six-countenanced. 

f Edinburgh Review, vol. xvii. p. 316. 

The last sentence contains so singular a mistake and confession, as would even render 
questionable the -writer’s acquaintance with Sanscrit. For the Sanscrit word intended is 
evidently Try-ambaka (pronounced Trimbaka), a very common appellation of Shiva, which 
signifies nothing more than three-eyed, 4 
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blaiic0 between these deities. It is also indisputable that Dioniisos does 
not appear amongst the gods of Olympus, which have been celebrated 
by Homer ; and Hesiod uses these remarkable words:-— 

Ka^f^siTj, d’cepas ol rszs CpcuSi^ov vlov, 

ev (piXorv^ri, Atmvvcov TroXvyvj^Btx, 

A^amrov Sv^TiTj' vvv S’ct^ipoTB^Oi Bsoi SKTiv, ©goy., V. 940.* * * § 

Even Herodotus says, — ETTg^rgi' J's ttoXXou SiB^iXSovro^, tisn^ovro sk r-^g 
Ai'yvTT’Tcv amzofisvoi rot, ovvo^ctTcx. rm Bswv rcav csXXuv, Atovvcrov uVrapoy TfoXXto 

B7rv&ovTo.-\ But though that historian affirms that Dionusos is the 
Greek name of Osiris, he no where explains the reasons which induced 
him to consider that such dissimilar appellations were merely names, 
in two different languages, for one and the same god ; nor does he 
specify any other characteristics than the phallus, from which it might 
be justly concluded that these deities were identical. The long account, 
also, of Dionusos, given by Diodorus Siculus, is equally unsatisfactory, 
and fully justifies these words, with which he has prefaced it : — Tav is 
'TTotXot.ttiv ptuSoypa{^wi; VMt iroiv^ruv TTspi Atovucrov ysypaf orcov aXXi^Xoig ct.<Tvy,<puvu, 
Kdi mXXovg Ktxt rsfartaisig Xoyovg XKTtx.CeCXvjiJosvuv, Jucr^eps^ scrri mpi t5j? yevetrsug 

Tov S'Eou TouToo zat Tuv TTpd^euv siTTSiv.'^ Aud Ciceto suys, — “ DioHysos 
multos haberaus : primum e Jove et Proserpina natura ; secundum 
Nilo, qui Nysam dicitur interemisse ; tertiura, Caprio patre, eumque 
regem Asise prsefuisse dicunt, cui Sabazia sunt instituta ; quartura, Jove 
et Luna, cui sacra Orphica putantur confici ; quintum, Niso natuni et 
Thyone, a quo Trieterides constitutae putantur.” § But, judging from 
the paintings of Osiris which have been preserved to the present day, it 
would seem unquestionable that, in Egypt, this god must have been 

* These words of Apollodorus, lib. iii. c. 5 , are equally remarkable : — Ast^a; h (Aio- 
yuros) @y}€ecioiB on •Ssoj srxjv, ijxsv st; Apyos' xaxct waXtv ou Tf/xcoj'rtov awrov, s^sfiy/vs ra; yvvutxa;. 
. . . . 'iif Ss, fiafovTEf aurov Seov, ay^ptomi srijuav’ o Ss, avayayeoy aSou tijv fojTEpa, xat yrpotr- 

uyopsuara; ©osovijy, fisr’ avryjs si; oupavov ctvrjXSsv, 

f Lib. ii. c. 52. 

$ Bib. Hist, lib. iii. cap. 62. 

§ De Nat. Deor., lib. iii. cap. 58. 

To these, however, should be added the Dionusos supposed to be the son of Jupiter 
and Ceres, and the more popular one, the son of Jupiter and Semele. 
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always represented under one and the same character ; and, conse- 
quently, had Dionusos been originally identical with Osiris, it becomes 
iinpossible to understand how such an extraordinary difference of 
opinion with respect to his parentage and actions, as I have just pointed 
out, could have existed among the Greeks. ^ 

If, however, the alleged identity of Osiris and Dionusos rests on 
no sufficient grounds, it will necessarily follow that the identity which it 
has been attempted to establish between Dionusos and Shiva must 
be equally fallacious. Professor Creuzer has endeavoured to prove 
that the worship of Dionusos was communicated from India, through 
Ethiopia and Egypt, to Greece f ; but it is unnecessary to quote his 
arguments in suppoi-t of this opinion, because they are founded on the 

* Banier also remarks, — On les divisoit en grands dieux, Du majoriim gentium^ ou 
dieux du conseil, Dii cormientes on consulentes ; et en dienx des moindres nations, minonim 
gentium, Les premiers etoient les grands dieux, reconnns partoiit, surtout dans la Grece, 
et dans Tltalie. Les seconds etoient ceux qui avoient ajout6s et associes aux anciens; 
et ils etoient particuliers a certains peuples. . • . . Les Grecs reconnoissoient doiize de ces 
grands dieux, dont Ennius nous a conserve les noms : — 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo.” 

La Mijihologie, &c., tom, i. p. 

But amongst these twelve great gods, it will be observed that Bacchus is not included. 

f See Sjmibolik und Mythologik, vol. iiL p. 117. et seq. 

I may, however, transcribe the following equally extraordinary remarks of Mr, Faber; 
— Such being the case, the name of Dionus clearly leads us to identify him (Bacchus) 
with the Hindu Deo Naush; though the legend of that personage does not at present coin- 
cide so minutely with the classical and Egyptian accounts of Bacchus and Osiris, as it 
appears to have done at the time when Arrian flourished. Still, however, he is described 
as similarly subduing and civilising the whole world. Descending, according to the Piirans, 
from the elevated plains of Little Bokhara, the arkite and paradisiacal Meru of Braliminical 
theology, he invaded with a numerous army the countries of Samarcand, Balkh, and Cabiilj 
then inhabited by the Sacas and Sacasenas, the Saxons of our western part of the globe. 
Afterwards he conquered Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia ; and then, proceeding tlirough Europe, 
he conquered the British Isles, the favourite abode of the god Lunus. Next be advanced 
into the northern parts of Europe and Siberia; and at length, having made himself master 
of China, all the countries which lie to the south of it, and the whole of Hindustan, he 
returned to the high plains of Meru, through the pass of Hardwar. These fabulous con- 
quests of Deo Kaush are evidently the same as those of Dionusus and Osiris, and they 
certainly relate to the same events ! ” — Origin of Pagan Idolatry^ vol. ii. p. 272. 

I must, however, observe that nothing so absurd as the above statement can be found 
in the Purans. 

3 D 
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often-cited passages of ancient authors with respect to the identity of 
Osiris and Dionusos, and principally on the groundless statements of 
Polier and Wilford : for never is the king IsJahusha designated Deva 
in Sanscrit books; nor are there any conquests ascribed to 
him in the Purans. A material link, at the same time, in this identi- 
fication is deficient ; because, previously to its being adopted, it 
might have occurred to Professor Creuzer and other writers, that it 
was first indispensable to prove the dvoiniiy of Nahusha, and, also, that 
he was considered by the Hindus to be one and the same god as Shiva; 
for the impossibility of adducing such proof would at once have 
shown the very futile basis on which this hypothesis rested. But I 
may presume that the account of Shiva which I have given in the pre- 
ceding pages will sufiSciently evince that, with exception of the lingam 
and phallus, there is not the slightest resemblance between the cha- 
racteristics, attributes, and worship of Shiva, and those of Dionusos : and 
from the consecration, therefore, of that symbol to both these gods, 
their identity cannot be justly inferred ; since there is no improbability 
in the general opinion of antiquity, that the Greeks received this 
symbol from Egypt, and then, according to more than one writer, 
ascribed it, with its concomitant festivals and orgies, to the son of 
Jupiter and Semele. The Hindu religion, also, had most probably 
assumed its present form before the age of Homer, and, consequently, 
previously to the institution of the worship of Dionusos in Greece : for 
Mr. Payne Knight remarks, — “ As there is no mention of any of the 
mystic deities, nor of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, 
in any of the genuine parts, either of the Iliad or Odyssey ; nor any 
trace of the symbolical style in any of the works of art described in 
them, nor of allegory or enigma in the fables that adorn them ; we may 
fairly presume that both the rites of initiation, and the worship of 
Bacchus, are of a later period, and were not generally known to the 
Greeks till after the composition of those poems.” * 

An Inquiry into the Symb- Lang. &c., part i. sect. 22. 

In section 20. Mr. Knight had also remarked : — According to Herodotus, the name 
Dionysus or Bacchus, with the various obscene and extravagant rites that distinguished his 
worship, was communicated to the Greeks by Melampus, who appears to have flourished about 
four generations before the Trojan war, and who is said to have received his knowledge of 
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There is, however, one character ascribed to Didnusos, under 
which he might be identified with either Brahma or Narayana, or even 
Shiva, as he is also supposed, though not commonly, to have issued 
from the mundane egg: for Mr. Faber oberves Though the 
Greeks so far corrupted his (Bacchus’s) real history, as to represent 
him as one of the younger gods, yet the Orphic poet tells us that he 
was the first-born, and that, under the name of Dionusos, he was the 
first who came forth to the light of day from the floating egg within 
which he had been enclosed. He was then the oldest of all the 
divinities.” * But it does not appear clearly from the Orphic poet that 
Phanes and Dionusos were one and the same personage ; and, on the 
contrary, he expressly says, — 

Aiog}cociIlB^(rB(povBi7ig^ 

A^^^viTOig TBKvmQBig^ ot^Q^OTB 

It is true that, in another hymn, he says, 

Kpu(pm Aiog eppog^ 

Upctjroj/o/ BsCxJV TTOCTBp 7jde XOCl V^6» 

But w hat reliance can be placed on such an authority as this, which 
makes the same being the father and the son of the gods? If, however, 
Phanes and Dionusos were identified in the mysteries, as Plutarch 
affirms, this circumstance does not seem to have made any alteration 


the subject from Cadmus and the Phoenicians, who settled in Boeotia. The uoliole history ^ 
Jio'tioever^ of this P/icenician colony is extremely questionable / and we shall show in the see|uei 
that the name Cadmus was probably a corruption of a mystic title of the Deity.” 

^ Origin of Pagan Idolatry, voL ii. p. 270. 

Mr. Payne Knight also states : — In this uniTersal character, he (Bacchus) is cele- 
brated by the Greek poets under the title of love or attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion, the father of gods and men, and the regulator and disposer of all things. He is said 
to pervade the iinwerse with the motion of his wings^ bringing pure light; and thence to be 
called the splendid^ the self-illumined^ the mding — light being considered, in this 

primitive philosophy, as the great nutritive principle of all things. Wings are attributed to 
him as the emblems of spontaneous motion j and he is said to have spbtjng- from the 
EGG OF NIGHT, because the egg was the ancient symbol of organic matter in its inert 
state.” — An Inquiry into the Synib* Lang,, part L sect. 24. 

3 B 2 
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in the character which was usually ascribed to Dionusos ; and his pro- 
duction, therefore, from the mundane egg, must be considered to have 
been merely the application to him of some traditionary opinion which 

related to a more ancient deity. 

*/ 

The preceding coincidences, though of a general nature, will per- 
haps evince that there is an actual identity, or, at least, a remarkable 
similarity, in several essential points, between ancient and Hindu 
mythology. But, to the derivation of Grecian from Hindu mythology, 
two difficulties may be objected. The first that occurs is, there having- 
been, among the Greeks, no distinct class intrusted with the priesthood. 
For the separation of the priesthood from the rest of the people, in 
India, Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt, would seem to evince 
that, had Greece received its mythology from Asia, or even from 
Egypt, so important an accessary of all religious systems would have 
been also adopted. That the contrary, however, was the case, is 
undeniable; for, even in the time of Homer, sacrifices and other 
religious rites were performed by princes, and not by pi’iests. To 
explain this remarkable circumstance, no sufficient reason occurs ; 
because, had a portion of the priesthood of their native country not 
accompanied the Pelasgi in their migrations, still this class ought to 
have existed in Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor : but, according 
to the Iliad, priests were equally unknown to the Trojans as to the 
Greeks. This difficulty, therefore, must be considered as one of those 
anomalies that do not admit of explanation, which too often occur 
in antiquarian researches ; and it only remains to determine whether 
or not it is of so much weight as to overbalance the evidence, resulting 
from numerous coincidences, which attests that the similarity observ- 
able between the Hindu and Gi-ecian mythology could not have 
existed unless the latter had been actually derived from the former. 

Another difficulty arises from the opinion which is so well expressed 
in these verses of the Prometheus Vinctus of .^Eschylus 

Thou dost thy message proudly, in high terms, 

Becoming well the servant of such lords* 

Your youthful power is new; yet vainly deem ye 
Your high* raised towers inipi’egnable to pain. 
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Sink from their glorious state ? And I shall see 
A third, this present lord, with sudden ruin 
Dishonourably fall. What ! seem I now 
To dread, to tremble at these new-raised gods ? 

That never shall their force extort from me.” * 

For the dethronement and expulsion from heaven of Coelus bj 
Saturn, and of Saturn bj Jupiter, are circumstances which would seem 
to indicate that the Grecian mythology must have been derived from 
some other origin than the Hindu religion. Homer, indeed, ascribes 
the generation of the gods to Oceanus and Tethys'j' ; but, in the 
following verses, he alludes to the deposition of Saturn: — 

For, lo ! I haste to those remote abodes. 

Where the great parents (sacred source of gods !), 

Ocean and Tethys, their old empire keep 
On the last limits of the land and deep : 

In their kind arms my tender years were pass’d. 

What time old Satuim, from Olympus cast, 

Of upper heaven to Jove resign’d the reign, 

Whelm’d under the huge mass of earth and main.” 

To such mutations, however, in the government of heaven, nothing 
similar occurs in Hindu mythology : for, though it is said in the 
Purans that in each Kalpa a new Indra presides over Swarga, or 
Olympus, and that whoever performs a hundred sacrifices of horses 
will obtain that dignity, yet I have not observed in those works any 
legend which describes Indra as having been deprived of his celestial 
sovereignty, t But, as the fables respecting Coelus and Saturn are so 
incompatible with the notions which even the rudest men have enter- 
tained of a Supreme Being, and as they are not recognised in the 
Orphic doctrines, it seems extremely questionable that these fables 
formed part of the primitive mythology of the Greeks. 

• Verse 953—961. of the original. I have availed myself of Dr. Potter’s translation, 
except in one word. 

f O^TCsavQV TSf jttjjTspa TtjSuv. — IL S. v. 101.' 

I When Nahuslia was chosen by the gods to supply the place of Indra, the latter had 
voluntarily withdrawn from heaven in order to expiate the sin of Brahmanicddep which he 
had incurred by slaying the Asura Vritra. 
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But, from the preceding chapter, the striking similarity which 
exists between the wars of Jupiter and the gods of Olympus with the 
Titans *, and those of Indra and the gods of Swarga with the Asuras, 
will be obvious. Nor would it, perhaps, be carrying the coincidence 
too far, to find a resemblance between the march of Bali from Patalam 
or Tartarus, to Swarga or Olympus, and the consequent flight of Indra 
and the other gods under the forms of different animals, and these 
verses of Ovid : — 

Bella canit Superum ; falsoque in lioBore Gigaiitas 
Ponit, et exteniiat magnoiTiin iacta Deoriim : 

Emissimiqiie ima de sede Typhoea terras 
Coelitibiis fecisse metiim ; cunctosque dedisse 
Terga fugse, donee fessos ^gyptia tellus 
Ceperitj et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 

Hue qiioque terrigenam venisse Typlioea narrat, 

Et se mentitis Siiperos celasse figuris. 

Duxqiie gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter ; unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum comibus Ammon. 

Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 

Fele soror Phoebi, nivea Saturnia vaccaj 
Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius ibidis alls 

Metamor,^Vib.y,Y.Sl9 — 331. 

To pass, however, from coincidences of so general a nature, it 
must be acknowledged that it is much more difficult to determine 
satisfactorily whether or not any identity exists between the respective 
deities of Hindu and Grecian mythology} because, even in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod, the attributes of the Grecian deities had become 
so effaced or incongruous, that it is almost impossible to ascertain the 
peculiar character and functions which were, no doubt, originally 
ascribed to each of them. It may, therefore, be doubted whether 

^ III words passing from one language into another, it is difficult to determine which 
of the cases of the noun would be adopted. But there appears an unquestionable identity 
• between the accusative case of the Sanscrit noun Daity’-am^ and the nominative of the Greek 
one Tnav^ and the identity is still more striking in the genitive cases plural Daitydnctm^ 
Tirumv». 

The Titans are generally said to have been the children of Coelus and Tellus; but 
Diodorus Siculus, in speaking of the gods of the Atlantes and Cretans, says that their 
mother was named Titma^ who was afterwards denominated Tellus, and the name of the 
mother of the Daityas was Diti, 
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Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ought to be considered as a proper triad • 
for they appear not under that spiritual character which is so essential 
to the conception of a divine hypostasis formed from the essence of the 
Supreme Being. * Possibly, however, other attributes may have been 
ascribed to them in the primitive state of the Grecian mythology ; but 
if so, these have been long consigned to oblivion, and it is hence 
impossible to discover any resemblance between these three gods and 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, as divine hypostases. Jupiter, also, is the 
only one of them who was generally invoked by both the Greeks and 
Romans as the one God; under which character, however, he seems, 
from several circumstances, to bear a marked resemblance to Shiva. 
For the account given by Pausanias of the statue mentioned in the 
note below seems deserving of attention, because it is such a tra- 
ditionary story as might have been easily preserved by the priests of 
the temple. This statue that writer describes as having had two eyes 
in their natural places, and one in the forehead, and as having origin- 
ally belonged to Priam. His conjecture, however, respecting the 
intention of the carver in giving this wooden image three eyes, is evi- 

* Cuclworth, however, remarks, — “ That these three, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 

were not three really distinct substantial beings^ but only so many several names for one 
Supreme God (according to the true and natural theology of the Pagans), is thus plainly 
declared by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs ; he there expounding the meaning of a certain 
statue of Jupiter with eyes (called the Country Jupiter of the Trojans) in this manner: — 
Tpstg stti rep ay ng rsKfj^ocipoiro avrou* Aia yap sv ovpuyep /SacnAsus/y, ourog p^sy 

Koyog xomg 'Kc&yrm semv aySpccTircJoy, "Ou 8s ccpy^siv um yy)g^ somy swog rmv ^Op^vipov Aia 

■ KUi rovrm 

Zsvg Ts KUTSi)(Soyiogi xai siruiyri Jlspcrsfoysiu, 

Kir‘)(uMg 8s o Eufopicovo^ KccXei Aia xai top sp rpicrip ovp opmpra sTroiriersp ofSakiJiOig 

omg 8yi om 6 ars sp raig rpiexi rmg Xsyopispctig Xyj^senp app^oyrcc top aurop rourop 

Noxo that: this statue of Jupiter xms made to have three eyes^ oue may guess this to have been the 
reason ; because^ firsts the common speech of all men make Jupiter to reign in the heaven : again^ 
he that is said to rule under the earth is^ in a certam verse of Horner^ called Zeus or Jupiter 
too ; namely^ the infernal or subterraneous Jupiter^ together voith Proserpina : and^ lastly^ 
JSschylm^ the so7i of Euphormiy calls that god^ who is the king of the sea^ also Jupiter* Where- 
fore this statuary made Jupiter with three eyes^ to signify that it is one and the same god which 
ruleth in those three several pai'ts of the worlds the heaven^ the sea^ and the earth* Whether 
Pausanias was in the right or no, as to his conjecture concerning this three-eyed statue of 
Jupiter, it is evident that himself and other ancient Pagans acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto to be but three several names and partial considerations of one and the same God 
who ruleth over the whole world.” — Intellectual System^ booki. chap. iv. sect, 32. 
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dentlj, a fanciful or philosophical, but not a traditionary, explanation 
of the real cause ; and this, consequently, may have been forgotten, 
though the statue itself preserved the remembrance of Jupiter having 
been, in remote times, thus represented. But three eyes form one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of Shiva, and these are considered 
by the Hindus to be the sun, moon, and fire. Lilius Gyraldus also 
observes, “ Lapis, qui et ab aliquibus Lapideiis Jupiter, apud Romanos 
sanctissimum jusjurandum : Gellius, M. Cicero in Fam. ad Trebatium 
in septima, Jovem Lapidem jurare. Apuleius de Deo. Socr. Quid igitur 
juraho, per Jovem Lapidem ? . . . . Consueverunt quoque Athenienses, ut 
Aristoteles in Repub. Atheniens. et Philochorus prodiderunt, ad lapi- 
dem quendam juramenta facere. Demosthenes in oratione in Cono- 
neWi, KOit TTpc? XiSov DiyovTs;, Kcti B^o^xouvTBc, id cst, ud lajAdefti agentes, et 
ejurantes.^' Is it, therefore, too forced a supposition to conclude that 
these sacred stones had been at one time consecrated to Jupiter, in the 
same manner as the lingam to Shiva ; and that their sanctity had been 
immemorially preserved, though its real cause had long ceased to be 
remembered?* 

But it is between Jupiter, as the ruler of Olympus, and the other 
Grecian deities subject, to his autliority, and Iiidra with his heavenly 
host the dwellers in Swarga, that the resemblance appears most 
remarkable. For the qualities pride and lust, which are particularly 
ascribed to Jupiter, are those also by which Indra is peculiarly charac- 
terised; and as Jupiter is Bsav so is Indra Surapati [angeiorum 

dominus). Jupiter was, also, called in Latin Dies^nter, and Indra is 
named dmaspati {diei dominus): the former was denominated pluvius 
Jupiter, and owSp/s? while the latter presides over and dispenses 

* That this supposition is highly probable is eA’inced by the mention, \vhich occurs in 
ancient writers, of sacred stones, without any sufficient reason being assigned for their sanc- 
tity. But it is at once satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been originally 
lingams, the proper worship of which had been by some means superseded, though they still 
continued to be venerated. It is at the same time very remarkable that the description of 
the statue of the god Heliogabalus, as it existed in Phoenicia in A. D. 218, is precisely the 
same as that of a lingam without a base ; for Flerodian thus describes it : — AyaAfta ftsv 
ouv, cutra'a^ naf ‘EWtiaiv ij 'Pa/iajoff ou2ev ka-riixs ^eipomir,rov, ^eov (fspov eixava’ hiSo; Ss rt; g/rri 
fisyurro;, xarcoSav irspifgpm, Kijym sig oJuT»iT«. xtovosjSaf «UT^ g.sA«iya re ^ — 

Lib. V. cap. 3 
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rain : and both are distinguished by being armed with the thunderbolt. 
But what renders this similarity still more striking is, that the term 
Zeus^i for which so many strange etymologies have been proposed, 
supposing it to have been originally written with the digamma, is 
evidently identical with one of the epithets of Indra, namely, dewesha, 
{dearum dominus) f ; and the irregular genitive case Dios is clearly the 
genitive of the first word of this compound Sanscrit term, dewasya. 
Zen (‘Zi/jv), however, may have been derived from isham, the accusative 
case of isha, a name of Shiva. 

If the functions, also, ascribed to the other Grecian deities be only 
considered, Neptune would become the same as Varuna the god of the 
ocean, and Pluto as Yama the sovereign of the dead. But I have 
not been able to discover any Sanscrit term which resembles either 
Poseidon or Neptune, though a common epithet of Varuna is Pashi, 
from the noose which he carries, and this word might perhaps have 
formed the first part of Poseidon. It is singular, however, that Adhm 
in Sanscrit, and Hades in Greek, equally signify the regions below the 
earth, and that from Hades Pluto derived one of his names. Orcus, 
likewise, is equally a name of the lower regions and of Pluto, and, in its 
accusative case, it bears a strong resemblance to the Sanscrit uragam, 
a snake ; from the abode of which reptiles in the lower regions these 
are called, in the Sanscrit, uraga-sthanani. 

Another Sanscrit word, arah, gen. arasya, which signifies the 
planet Mars, is obviously identical with the Greek Ares, Areas, the 
name of the god Mars ; nor, when the appearance and astrological 
character of this planet are considered, can its conversion into the god 
of war by the Greeks be deemed improbable.:}; Mr. Whish, however, 

* Mr. Payne Knight, in his Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 32., observes ; — “ When 
a consonant aspirate follows a mute, as in the Z, S, and 't, the preceding vowel, or rather 
the syllable taken collectively, must necessarily be long ; for though the A or T2, the F or 
KS, and the B or FIS are each signified by one character, they never completely coalesce in 
sound. But, as it is well known, Zsu; was also written Aa-ev ; ; and Phui’nut. de Nat. Deor. 
c. 2. even says, — Hapa. tjcti Ss xai Asoj Xsysvai (o Zeus).” — See Knight’s Inquiry into Synih. 
I^ang., part i. sect. 4;. and note. 

■f This epithet is also indiscriminately applied to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 

ii-Dupuis remarks : — “ En suivant ces raisons d'analogie, on aper 9 oit tout de suite, 
pourquoi la planete de Mars, qui est d’un rouge prcsque couleur de sang, a ete r 4put6e 

3 E . .. 
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in a very curious Memoir, contained in the Transactions of the Madras 
Literary Society, has enlieavoured to prove that the Hindus derived 
the names of the planets from the Greeks. But the term araJi, in 
Sanscrit, also signifies b^ass, and a shoamkers awl or knife ; and it is, 
therefore, very improbable that such meanings would have been given 
to it, had the word not existed in the language before it was intro- 
duced into it by a foreigner. It is likewise remarkable that, with the 
exception of Heli, clearly a Sanscrit word, the names of the other five 
planets, and of the twelve signs of the zodiac, given by Mr. Whish, are 
most probably Greek and not Sanscrit ; and it might hence be con- 
cluded that Yavanacharya had adopted the two Sanscrit i^rds 
and Heli on account of their similarity to the Greek ones.* 

r?? ;.iiv BiTiiv 5} 'Hpflf, 7t.t.Sci7rs^ says Eusebius, quoting Plutarch f , 

and Ira is one of the Sanscrit names for the earth. But, unless this 
explanation be admitted, it would be in vain to attempt identifying 
Juno if with any of the Hindu goddesses. Ceres, however, both in 
name and attributes, is identifiable with or for, in the 

vernacular dialects of India, nothing is more common than interposing 
the short a between two conjoined consonants of a Sanscrit word ; and 
supposing the accusative case to be pronounced Sharim, as the Latins 
had no such sound as sii„the'M^|ity of Sharim and Cerem can scarcely 


sinistre et cle dangereuse influence par les astrologues, et pourquoi le dieu Mars a eu sous 
son doraaine la guerre sanglante et les combats meurtriers. Si sa couleur lui a fait assigner 
la foiiction cruelle de versev le sang, son voisinage du soleil, dont il re 9 oit de si pres la 
chaleur, le remplit de I’ardeur bouillante, qu’allume la colere, et qui provoque les combats 
et le carnage.” A little farther on Dupuis quotes the opinion of the ancients on this point, 
given by Porphyry, as presei'ved by Eusebius : — “ Qtiant a Mars, a qui ils [As ancicnsi 
donnoknt les qualites ignet s et hriilajitcs, ils le crurent fait pour p-ovoquer les guems, et pour 
repanclrc Ic sang” — Qrigine dcs Cultes,im\.\. 

* ignorance of astronomy, and unacquaintance with the works referred to by Mr. 
Whish, prevent my forming any opinion with respect to the correctness of the argument 
which he has maintained with so much ingenuity. But I have before observfed, that, what- 
ever innovations may have been admitted by the cultivators of astronomy in India, these were 
restricted entirely to that science, and in no manner affected the Sanscrit language, literature, 
or religion. 

f Prasp. Evang., lib. iii. cap.l. 

:j; Varro, also, De Ling. Lat., lib. 4., says, — “ Quod Jovis Juno conjux, et is coelum 
h®c terra.” 
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be questioned. The Greek name Demeter seems, also, allowing for 
the suppression of the digamma, to be the same as the Sanscrit Dewa- 
matr an appellation applied to Shri, when she appears as the energy 
of Vishnu, and one of the eight heavenly mothers. Minerva, likewise, 
under her warlike character, seems identifiable with Devi, nor is the 
origin of these two goddesses altogether dissimilar, though in the one 
mythology she is described as springing from the head of Jupiter alone, 
and in the other as appearing from the effulgence emitted from the 
glances of all the gods. Nor would it perhaps be an unfounded ety- 
mology to suppose that her Greek name, Athene, was derived from 
Ishani, an appellation of Devi. In her character, however, of the 
goddess of genius and science, she closely resembles Sarasvati. 

For Hephaistos or Vulcan, and the inferior deity Molm, I can find 
no corresponding names in Hindu mythology; but the functions 
assigned to them and to Agni and Vaiu are clearly the same. It is? 
however, impossible to identify Mercury and Venus, either in name or 
attributes, with any Hindu deity. With regard to Vesta, Mr. Payne 
Knight observes ; “ Vesta, whose symbol was fire, was held to be, 

equally with Ceres, a personification of the earth, or rather of the 
genial heat which pervades it, to which its productive powers were 
supposed to be owing ; wherefore her temple at Rome was of a circular 
form, having the sacred fire in the centre, but no statue.” * But he 
quotes the following line from the Fasti of Ovid : — 

Nec tu aliud Vestam qiiam vivam intellige flammam; 

in which character this goddess would correspond, according to the Hindu 
mythology, with Swaha the spouse of Agni.f In Hesiod, however, in the 
poems ascribed to tiomer, and in Apollodorus, the sun and moon are 
represented as distinct deities from Apollo and Diana ; but in this case 
the regents of those great luminaries would have held no place among 

Inquiry into the Symb. Lang.j See., partiL sect, 42, 
j- But Natalis Comes, quoting Posidonius, observes, p. 897.; — ••Nam cum Vesta, 
Saturni filia, prima domes exstruere invenisset, intra domos ubique piiigebatur, quo et domo,s 
servaret, et ciistos asset habitantiiun ; ” and it is therefore remarkable that, in Sanscrit, Fasl7( 
not only signifies the site or foundation of a house, but that, in the Brahmanical ritual, there 
is a particular form of worship prescribed under the name of Vastu-^jpuja^ or the worship of 
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the gods of Olympus, which must seem highly improbable. That, 
indeed, some strange confusion has taken place in the attributes 
ascribed to these two deities appears very evident ; but, considering 
the general structure of the two mythologies, it may perhaps be justly 
concluded that ApoUo* and Diana were originally the same as Surya 
and Soma, with the exception of the Greeks having represented the 
moon under the female sex. 

It will hence, perhaps, appear that, even with respect to the 
twelve great deities of Greece and Rome, there is such a striking 
similarity in names, functions, or attributes, between them and the 
deities of the mythology which still prevails in India, as to leave no 
doubt but that the religious systems of these countries were derived 
from one and the same origin. But too little is known of the gods 
of the Thracians, to admit of its being determined whether the my- 
thology of that people was also originally of a similar nature. As 
Orpheus, however, was a Thracian, and as the Orphic doctrines, on 
several essential points, are identical with those which have been enter- 
tained from time immemorial by the Hindus, it may, perhaps, be justly 
concluded that the primitive religion of the Thracians differed not 
from that of the Hindus. Its having subsequently assumed that 
simple form among the Thracians which js described by Herodotus 
and Other -^-iters, and among the Germans which is described by 
Cmsar and Tacitus, seems to have been a necessary consequence of that 
barbarous state in which the Thracians, though increasing in numbers, 
and occupying new countries, lived for so many ages. It is useless, 
therefore, to attempt to discover any coincidences between their rude 
idolatry and the more perfect mythology of the Hindus; and, most 
assuredly not the slightest similarity exists betw'een the latter and the 
still more barbarous system of belief which is exhibited in the Eddas. 

But it is certainly a very remarkable circumstance, that an 
acquaintance with the seven days of the week, so familiar ffdm-remote 

. g;, ■ 

• It seems, also, more ' probable that Apollo derived his epithet of Gryntsm from 
Ghrini, one of the Sanscrit names of the sun, than from a town or sacred grove in Asia 
Minor ; and it may not appear unlikely that another of his epithets, CatiMem, is likewise 
derived from Kirana, a synonyme, in Sanscrit, for Surya, br the sun, 
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antiquity to the people who originally spoke the Sanscrit language, 
though unknown to the Greeks and Romans, should have been pre- 
served among the Germans. It is true, indeed, that among them the 
days received their names from their principal deities, and not merely 
from the planets, which, in Hindu mythology, are considered only as 
celestial beings of an inferior description. But, though religion must 
have existed before astronomy, still the transferring by the Germans 
of the names of their deities to the seven planets and the days of the 
week, in order to effect so singular a division of time, proves not that 
this was of indigenous invention : for Delambre has observed ; — “11 
en est de mime des jours de la semaine et de leurs noms planetaires, 
comme au zodiaque, il leur faut une origine commune.” This transfer, 
at the same time, explains the difference which exists between the 
Teutonic and Sanscrit names of the days, among which the only 
one that can be identified is IVoden, which bears a great similarity to 
Buddhmn, the accusative case of the regent, according to the 

Hindus, of the planet Mercury.* There seems, also, to be no doubt 
but that the Germans selected the names of the same planets to 
designate the days of the week, which have been immemorially used for 
the same purpose by the Hindus; and that, in both Germany and India, 
their consecutive order was the day of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. With the exception, howevei', of 
this remarkable circumstance, I have been unable to discover any other 
coincidence between the religious systems of the Hindus and of the 
Teutonic people, f 

* The strange mistakes into which several writers have been led by identifying the 
regent of this planet with Buddha, a perfectly distinct personage (see ante, p. 267.), will be 
sufficiently exemplified by these remarks of Mr. Faber : — “As the Goths and Saxons, then, 
emigrated from the Indian Caucasus, and as the Scaldic traditions of their descendants 
positively declare the worship of their god Woden to have been brought into Europe by a 
colony of Asm or Asiatics, it seems impossible not to conclude that Woden was the iden- 
tical divinity whom their ancestors had venerated while yet occupying their original settle- 
ments in the East. But that divinity Was certainly Buddha ; for Buddha has ever been the 
god of the Chusas of Mount Meru. We are compelled, therefore, to believe, even d priori, 
that Buddha and Woden are the same deity, and, consequently, that the theology of the 
Gothic and Sanscrit tribes was a modification of Buddhism.” — Origzn oj Pagan Idolatry, 
vol. ii. p. 354. 

f On what grounds Sir W. Jones made this assertion (Works, vpl. i. p. 123.) I cannot 
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Ifc will be observed that, in the preceding pages, I have not 
adverted to the ancient religion of Persia; but no account of it 
previous to Zardusht has been preserved, though some Mohammedan 
writers, on very questionable authority, state it to have been Sabaism. 
The questions, therefore, to be determined are, whether the Zoroaster 
of the Greeks and the Zardusht of the Parsees are the same person ; 
and, if not, whether the Magian religion existed previously to its being 
established by the latter. For, if the doctrines peculiar to this religion 
were not known before the time of Darius Hystaspes, it is perfectly 
obvious that they are of much too recent a date, to admit of their being 
employed with propriety in the illustration of other more ancient 
religious systems. But Bryant has observed ; — “ This learned man 
(Hyde) supposes all these personages, the Mede, the Medo-Persic, the 
Proconiiesian, the Bactrian, the Pamphylian, &c., to have been one 
and the same. This is very wonderful, as they are by history apparently 
different. He, moreover, adds, that, however people may differ about 
the origin of this person, yet all are unanimous about the time when 
he lived. To see that these could not all be the same person, we need 
only to cast our eye back upon the evidence which has been collected 
above ; and it will be equally certain that they could not be all of the 
v-lie sanae bra.” ■ 

L’Abbe Foucher, also, who adopts the hypothesis of there having 
been two Zoroasters, remarks ; — Je ne m’etonnerois pas qu’on mit 
Zoroasti'e an rang des auteurs apocryphes, s’il avoit vecu long-temps 
avant la guerre de Troie, et qu’il eht ete contemporain de Ninus ; car, 
comme Pline le remarque tres-bien, par quel prodige ses ouvrages 
seroient-ils venus jusqu’a nous, au travers de tant de revolutions, sans 
qu’on voie une succession non interrompue de disciples interesses a 


imagine: — “ For,” he remarks, “ I confidently assume that the Goths and the' Hindus 
originally gave the same appellations to the stars and planets, adored the same felse deities, 
performed the same bloody sacrifices, and professed the same notions of rewards and punish- 
ments.” I can only say that I have been imable to discover this identity, or even the 
slightest resemblance between the Brahmanical and Scandinavian rituals and religious 
sj'stems. 

* Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 392. 8vo ed. 
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les conserver. Mirum hoc imprimis durasse memoriam artemque tarn 
longo (Bvo, commentariis non intercidentibus^ prceterea nec Claris nee eonti- 
nuis successionibus custoditam. Mais si Ton reconhott, avec ce judicieux 
ecrivain, im dernier Zoroastre, contemporain du pere de Xerxes, alors 
le prodige cesse. Je ne dirai rien de I’ancien Zoroastre qui vivoit sous 
le regne de Cjaxare premier ; s’il a laisse quelques memoires, il n’est 
pas douteux qu’on ne les ait conserves avec soin. Mais je n’insiste 
avec Pline que sur le dernier Zoroastre, et je dis que non seuleraent il 
est vrai-semblable qii il a laisse quelque chose par ecrit, mais qu’il seroit 
contre toute vrai-semblance qu’il ne I’eut pas fait.” * L’Abbe Foucher, 
however, places the death of the second Zoroaster in about the year 
630 B. C., which would still render the Magian the most recent of 
ancient religions. It is at the same time undeniable that the peculiar 
and characteristic tenet of the religion established bj the Zardusht of 
the Parsees is the doctrine of fhe two principles of good and evil ; and 
yet Cudworth observes : — “ However, from what hath been declared, 
we conceive it doth sufficiently appear, that this ditheistic doctrine of 
a good and evil god, asserted by Plutarch and the Manicheans, was 
never so universally received amongst the Pagans as the same Plutarch 
pretendeth. Which thing may be yet further evidenced from hence, 
because the Manicheans pi’ofessed themselves not to have derived this 
opinion from the Pagans, nor to be a subdivision under them, or 
schism from them, but a quite different sect by themselves.” j* But had 
P^^bagoras been instructed by the second Zoroaster, as I’Abbe Fou- 
cher supposes, or had his doctrines even been in existence at that time, 
it must seem highly improbable that no notice of them should occur-in 
any ancient writer until Plutarch. 

It will hence be evident, that the writers who have employed the 
Magian in illustration of other ancient religions, have neglected that 
most essential point, of first satisfactorily establishing its greater anti- 
quity. For whether its invention be placed in the seventh or sixth 

Memoires de F Academic des Irisc* tom.xxvii. p. 301. 
f Intellectual System, booki. chap. iv. sect. 13. So little assistance, even on this point, 
had Cudworth derived from his great, erudition, that he actually questions whether^ Zardusht 
had really taught such a doctrine. 
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centurj before the Christian era is quite immaterial, because its rela- 
tive recentness would be equally evident; and that it cannot be placed 
earlier seems sufficiently proved. It becomes, therefoi^e, unnecessary 
to enter into any discussion with respect to the authenticity of the 
writings ascribed to Zardusht*, or to whether any similarity exists 
between his religious system and that of the Hindus ; for the latter 
had received its present form long before the other w'^as invented. 

The Chaldean cosmogony, also, of Berosus, appears in too ques- 
tionable a shape to admit of any remarks being founded upon it, were 
it even less absurd and extravagant than it is : for Berosus lived about 
the time of Alexander the Great, or perhaps later ; and even Bryant 
admits, — “ There is a large extract from tiis author, taken from the 
Greek of Alexander Polyhistor, and transmitted to us by Eusebius, 
which contains an account of these first occurrences in the world. But 
it seems to be taken by a person ’who •was not well acquainted ’with 
the language in ’which it was supposed to be •written, and has made an 
irregular and partial extract, rather than a genuine translation. And 
as Berosus lived at a time when Babylon had been repeatedly con- 
quered, and the inhabitants had received a mixture of many different 
nations, there is reason to think that the original records, of whatever 
nature they may have been, were much impaired, and that th^d natives, 
in the time of Berosus, did not perfectly understand them.” f The exist- 
ence, at the same time, of the books, which Berosus affirmed to have 
been preserved for 2,150,000 years J, is so improbable a circumstance 
as to deprive this writer of all credibility; and it may, therefore, be 

* That the religion ofZarclusht existed nearly in the same stale as that in v^hich the 
Parsees have preserved it to the present day, some centuries before the Christian era^ I 
believe; but I as firmly believe that the Zendavesta is not only a spurious production of 
comparatively modern times, but that it is also in every respect totally unworthy of attention. 
For I concur entirely in the justness of this dilemma, proposed by Sir W. Jones to Anque- 
til du Perron : - — Ou Zoroastre n'avait pas le sens comiiiun, ou il n’ecrivit pas le iivre que 
vous loi attribuez : s'ii n’avait pas le sens commun, il fallait le iaisser dans la foule, et dans 
I’obscurite ; s^il n^ecrivit pas ce Iivre, il etait impudent de le publier sous son iiom.” 

f Analysis of Ancient Mythology, voLiv. p. lIS, - ■ 

% This number is taken from the Armenian edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius, but 
Syncellus has only 150,000 years. Either of these numbers, however, is absurdly 
extravagant ^ 
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justly concluded, that there are no grounds whatever for suJ)posing 
that his cosmogony, supposing it to have been faithfully given by 
Polyhistor, exhibits a correct view of the opinions which were enter- 
tained on this subject by the ancient Babylonians. 

There is, however, a remarkable peculiarity in the Hindu religion, 
of which but faint traces are discoverable in other ancient religions: 
for the legends upon which it is founded are supposed to describe 
events which took place, not only during a period which ended in 
the year 8102 B. C., after it had lasted for 3,888,000 years; but also 
in the anterior renovations of the universe, which are believed to 
occur at the expiration of 864,000,000 years of mortals. The extra- 
vagance of such numbers is self-evident ; but the singularity of the 
conception, though it is impossible to understand in what process of 
reasoning it could have originated, requires attention, because upon it 
depend the whole system of Hindu mythology, and the apparent 
variances which are observable in it. For, though the renovation of 
the universe, according to the opinion of the Hindus, is correctly repre- 
sented in these verses of Virgil, — 

Ultima Cumsei venit jam carminis mtas ; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur or do. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturn ia regna ; 

Jam nova progenies ccelo demiititur alto, 

, ,, # ■ # # ■ ^ # 

Alter erit tuin Tiphys, et altera qum vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas : erunt etiam altera bella 

Atqiie iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

— ^yet a difference occasionally takes place in the names and actions of 
the deities and heroes, notwithstanding that they are still considered to 
be the same personages who thus successively reappear on each reno- 
vation. But the present age, or kali yug, of which 4930 years have 
expired, is considered to be so sunk in vice and impiety, as to render 
it unworthy to be distinguished by the illustrious deeds of either god, 
saint, or hero. It is thus in the past, removed to an inconceivable 
distance, that the Brahmans have placed all the circumstances relating 
to their I'eligion which seem to rest on facts ; and the impossibility, 
therefore, of reducing them to historical accuracy must be too obvious 
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to require remark. Nor is any attempt made in the Purans to connect 
these remote events with the occurrences of the kali yug, which last, 
indeed, appears to have been considered of too base a description to 
deserve the slightest notice : for the following verses of Ovid do not 
exaggerate the hideous picture of the present age which is given in 
Sanscrit works ; and the Latin poet has altogether omitted the indif- 
ference and contempt shown to Brahmans and religion, the degeneracy 
of the Brahmans, and the confusion of castes and occupations, on 
which the Brahman writer dwells with so much indignation : — 

Protinus irrumpit venae pejoris ii:i^vuEi 

Omne nefas : fugere pndory verumqne, fidesque ; 

In quorum subiere locum fraudesque, dolique, 

Insidiaeque, et vis, et amor sceleratus habendu 
* * % ^ * 

Vivitiir ex rapto. Non hospes ab hospite tutus, 

Non socer a genero ; fratrum quoque gratia rara est. 

Imminet exitio vir conjugis, ilia mariti : 

Lurida terribiles miscent aconita novercae : 

Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos. 

Victa jacet pietas ; et virgo caede madentes 

Ultima coelestum terras Astraea reliquit/^ 

Metamo7'phA* L Y, et seq. 

r have thus pointed out such coincidences between ancient and 
Hindu mythology as, I think, will not be disputed. Having no 
hypothesis to maintain, I have contented myself with stating them 
in as few words as possible ; nor have I considered it necessary to 
establish their identity or similarity by argument ; far less to support 
this affinity by adducing questionable circumstances, the applicability 
of which no reasoning would satisfactorily evince. But it must be 
remembered, that the derivation of the Greek, Etruscan, Latin, and 
Thracian religious systems from the mythology which prevails in India 
at the present day, depends not solely on the remarks contained in the 
preceding pages, but that it is intimately connected with the philological 
arguments contained in my former work : for, if I have in that work 
rendered it highly probable that the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages were derived from Sanscrit, through the medium of the 
Pelasgic, it will, no doubt, be admitted that a less degree of evidence, 
than would otherwise be requisite, may suffice to evince that the 
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Pelasgi also received their religion from that people who originally 
spoke Sanscrit; and that they subsequently, in the course of their 
migrations, introduced it into Thracia, Greece, Etruria, and Latium. 
Whether or not the preceding pages contain such evidence, the reader 
must decide; but it will not, perhaps, be denied, that it at least shows 
how much more probable it is that the Grecian mythology was derived 
from Asia Minor than from Egypt: and in such case it appears 
clearly, from tradition and history, that there is no other people 
among whom it can be supposed to have originated, than that race of 
men who first spoke Sanscrit; since, even after the lapse of so many 
ages, such an unquestionable similarity between the Greek and Sanscrit 
languages, and the Greek and Sanscrit religious systems, is still 
discoverable. 



APPENDIX A. 

EEMARKS ON THE PAPERS OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILFORD 
CONTAINED IN THE ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 


As Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford lias been often quoted as an authority on the 
subject of Hindu Mythology, and as the view which he has given of it might 
therefore tend to render questionable many of the remarks and quotations con- 
tained in the preceding pages, it becomes necessaiy to ascertahi the degree of 
credibility to which that writer is entitled. From the manner, however, in 
which he has produced the legends that he ascribes to Hindu Mythology, since 
he never quotes the chapter of the Puran from which they are said to have 
been taken, and often not even the name of the Puran, it becomes impossible to 
refute his misstatements by citing the original text : but, from my own examin- 
ation of the Purans, I find myself fully authorised to afl&rm, that many of those 
legends are not contained in these works ; and that the few which occur in 
them ai-e, by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, so misrepresented and mixed up with 
irrelevant matter as to be scarcely recognisable. For my own part, I am con- 
vinced that he never could have read a single Puran from beginning to end, 
and that he always trusted to the extracts which were ftirnished to him by the 
-natives in his employment ; because, as his knowledge of the Sanscrit language 
is undoubted, it is impossible to attribute the manner in which he has translated 
more than one passage, when he could not have had any reason for interpolating 
the text, to any other cause than the unfaithfulness of the extract. 

This statement, however, made by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, of the 
manner in which he conducted his researches, must alone evince how very 
improbable it was that their result could be either accurate or true. “ Thus,” 
says he, “ when I began to study the Sanscrit language, I was obliged to wade 
with difficulty through ponderous volumes, generally without finding any thing 
valuable enough to reward me for my trouble ; but, in the course of convers- 
ation, my pandit and other learned natives often mentioned most interesting 
legends, beaiing an astonishing affinity with those of the western mythologists, 
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I consequently directed my pandit to make extracts from all the Purans and 
other books relative to my enquiries, and to arrange them under proper heads. 
... At the same time, I amused myself mth unfolding to Mm our ancient mytho- 
logy ■> history, and geography * For it is surpiising that the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the natives should not have satisfied Lieutenant-Colonel Wilfordthat 
not one of them was capable of executing such a task as this; and that it 
would in consequence inevitably lead the individual confided in to secure Ws 
employer’s favour, by having recourse to invention and imposture. But, unless 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford himself had been under the influence of the 
strongest prejudice, it seems inconceivable how he could have received from his 
pandit the history of Noah and his sons, so identical with the Mosaic account, 
without his suspicion having been excited. Still more inconceivable must it be 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford should, several years after, make these remarks 
“ It [this history] is how'ever mentioned, though in less explicit terms, in many 
Purans, and the pandit took particidar care in pointing out to me several pas- 
sages, which confirmed more or less this interesting legend.” It is needless to 
remark on the groundlessness of this assertion ; because Satyavrata, whom he 
indentifies with Noah in his Essay on Egypt, had nine sonst, and not three only. 

But in this statement, or confession, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford proceeds 
to remark ; — “ It is acknowledged that the three sons of Swayambhuva are 
incarnations of the trimurti, and they are declared, in general, in the Purans 
to have been created by the Deity to marry the daughters of the first man, 
Daksha, or Brahma in a human shape ; Kardama, or Kapila, or Kabil (the 
name of Cain among Mussulmans), was Shiva, and the benevolent Ruchi was 
Vishnu ; one of Ruchi’s titles is Sharma, or Kama; Shiva is called Fla, or Ham in 
the objective case ; Brahma, or Daksha, is declared to be Prajapati, nearly syno- 
nymous with Jyapati.” Thus Noah is here identified with Swayambhuva Manu, 
who, according to Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford himself, in his Essay on the Chrono- 
logy of the Hindus b had two so7is only. But the first was this very Sway- 
ambhuva ; and had the incarnations of trimurti, as here stated, been bora his 
sons and espoused his daughters, they must have married their own sisters, an 
incestuous union expressly condemned by the Hindu law'. In no Puran, how- 
ever, is it said that Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva became incarnate as Daksha, 

^ Asiatic Reseaixhes, voL viii, p* 249. 

f See Ward's View of the Hindus, voLiii. p. 14. In the Bhagawat and other Purans, how- 
ever, he is said to have had ten. 

I And yet m this Essay Wilford identifies Swayambhuva with Adam, and Satyavrata with 
Noah. What reliance, therefore, can be placed on a writer who exhibits such a confusion of ideas 
in a paper which, as it must be supposed, must have been written with every attention, as it pur*^ 
ports to explain the precise degree of credit which was due to his former essays ? 
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Kardama, and Ruchi; and that writer must have a very superficial knowledge 
of the subject who identifies Kardama, who sprang from the shadow of Brahma, 
with Kaphila, who was really an incarnation of Vishnu, and not of Shiva. 
With regard, also, to the term Prajapati, Common to both Brahma and Daksha, 
it is a compound Sanscrit word, pr<ya~patif which signifies and 

not the venerable Japati. 

So unwilling, also, is Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford to give up a favourite 
hypothesis, that he even states ; — “ My pandit's voluminous extracts are still 
of great use to me, because always contain much truth ; and the learned, 
therefore, have not been misled in their general conclusions from my Essay on 
Egypt.” But I venture to affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that there 
is not a single passage in any one of the Purans which applies to Egypt ; nor . 
amongst the rivers enumerated in them have I ever observed the ' name Nila, 
which he identifies with the Nile. It is even self-evident, from the passage 
translated by Sir W. Jones, in the note annexed to this Essay, that the term 
Nila therein mentioned is used with several other of the epithets as synonymes 
of the well known river Krishna * ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford himself 
says, “ In her character of Mahakali she has many other epithets, all imply- 
ing different shades of black or dark azure ; and in the Kalika Puran they are 
all ascribed to the river. They are Kali, Nila, Asita, Shy arrut or: Shyamala, 
Mechaca, Anjanabha, Krishna.” To make, therefore, any comment on the per- 
versity of judg-nrent which transferred the Krishna from India to Egypt must 
be superfluous : but it requires to be remarked that the Puranic legends are 
confined entirely to India in its greatest extent ; and that nothing contained in 
the Purans int he slightest degree warrants the geographical reveries in which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford so much delighted, f 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford farther states : — “ My Essays on the Chrono- 
logy of the Huidus and Mount Caucasus are almost entirely free from the 
forgeries which I have stated ; ” and yet in the first of these essays he asserts : — 
“ The old continent is well described in the Purans, but more particularly the 
countries in which the Vedas were made public, and in which the doctrines 
they contain flourished for a long time. Accordingly, the sacred isles in the 

* Sir 'W. Jones, however, here says, — “ There are two of Mr. Wilford’s extracts from the 
Furanas which deserve a verbal translation ; and I therefore exhibit them word for word, with a full 
conviction of their genuineness and antiquity.” But I have not met with the extract in question in 
any part of the Skanda Puran which I have perused ; and the attributing of it to that Puran has a 
very suspicious appearance, for the reasons stated in the note (f) p. 153. 

f He might, for instance, have just as well attempted to fix the geographical position of 
Vaikuntha as of the White Island {Shweta Dwipa) ; since they are both the fabulous residences of 
Vishnu, and the one is as much of a reality as the other. 
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West, the countiies bordering on the Nile, and, last of all, India, are better and 
more minutely described than any other country. Atri, csll&d. Edris and Idris, 
in the countries to the west of India, carried the Vedas from the abode of the 
gods, on the summit ofMeru, first to sacred isle ; thence to the hanks qf the 
Nile ; and, lastly, to the borders of India” It can scarcely be necessary to 
observe that the Purans afibrd no foundation whatever for this statement 5 nor 
do they contain any account of the manner in which the Vedas were trans- 
mitted until they were arranged by Vyasa. The universal opinion, also, of the 
Hindus is, that Swayambhuva, the first man, inhabited the country named 
Brahmawarta, which is situated between the Ganges and the Jumna; and that 
it was he who received the Vedas from his father Brahma, and rendered them 
public. 

In the Essay on Mount Caucasus occius this singular passage ; — “ Kar- 
dameshwara is the destructive power united to a form of clay: Ishwara 
attempted to kill his brother Brahmti, who, being immortal, was only maimed ; 
but Ishwara, finding him afterwards in a mortal shape, in the character of 
Daksha, killed him as he was performing a sacrifice. Kardameshwara is then 
obviously the Cain of Scripture ; and of course Capila is his son Enoch. The 
Mussulmans seem to have borrowed from die Hindus the appellation of Kapila 
or Kabil, which they give to Cain, voko is sometimes called Kapileshwara in the 
Purans, being an incarnation of Mahadeca : Enoch was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and is always called Capda-muni. Kapileshwara was a Muni also ; hence 
he is sometimes called, though improperly, Kapila-muni ; 'which inaccuracy has 
occasioned some confusion in the Purans.” But, in the eighth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford makes Kardama and Kapila to 
be the same personage, and an incarnation of Shiva ; and here Kapila is repre- 
sented as the son of Kardama, and an incarnation of Vishnu. To elicit accuracy 
from such contradictions as these is evidently impracticable : but these passages 
clearly show that he was not aware that such a word as Kardameslvwara does 
!iot mean an individual, but a lingam erected by Kardama in honour of Shiva.* 
Nor is it said in any one of the Purans that Daksha was an incarnation of Brahma; 
but, on the contrary, that he sprang from the thumb of Brahma. This identifi- 

' • Kapileshwara would be equally a lingam erected by Kapila; but I do not immediately recol- 

lect whether, among the multitude of lingams mentioned in the Purans, particularly the Skanda, 
these two lingams are enumerated or not, though it is most probable; as there is not a distinguished 
personage in Hindu legendary lore who is not represented as having erected, on some occasion or 
other, a lingam in honour of Shiva ; and as having received, as a boon from the god, that it should 
become celebrated under the name of the erecter. 

Since writing the above note I have found the Kapikshwara lingam mentioned in the Prabhasa 
Kshetra Khand of the Skanda Puran. 
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cation, however, of Shiva and Brahma with Cain and Abel, absurd as it must 
appear, is even devoid of the requisite connection ; because in their mortal 
forms Daksha ought to have been killed by Kardama, who, according to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilford, was the incarnation of Shiva: but he has not ventured 
to assert a circumstance, which would not only have been contradicted by the 
Purans, but would also be obviously incompatible with the pacific character 
ascribed to Rishis and Munis, who curse but do not fight. 

In this same Essay occurs this passage, which is so frequently quoted or 
referred to by Mr. Faber in his work on Pagan Idolatry : — - “ Durmg the flood 
Brahma, or the creating power, was asleep at the bottom of the abyss * * * § ; the 
generative power of nature, both male and female, was reduced to the simplest 
elements, the lingam and the yoni; the latter assumed the shape of the hull of 
a ship, since typified by the ArgJia, whilst the lingam became the mast. In this 
manner they were wafted over the deep under the protection of Vishnu. t 
When the waters had retired, the female power of nature appeared immediately 
in the character oi KapotesJvwari, or the dove; and she was joined by her consort 
in the shape of KapoteslrwaraP Unfortunately, however, for Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford’s identification of the Arglia with the ark of Noah and the Argo 
of the Greeks, Mr. Wilson has observed in the notes to his translation of the 
Megha Duta (page 70 ’• — “ Mr. Wilford states that Argha in Sanscrit means a 
boat, whence he deduces the ship Argo, &c. ; and whence, with Mr. Bryant’s 
assistance, we may deduce the ark of Scripture ; the Sanscrit word, however, has 
not been found in any of the vocabitlaries of the language with the import. Mr. 
Wilford has assigned to it.” t But the slightest acquaintance with the Purans 
would have prevented Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford from adopting or imagining 
a fiction so contrary to the modes of thinking of the Hindus as is contained in 
the preceding passage : because in no Puran is there any account of what 
becomes of Shiva and Parvati during the period of the pralaya, or flood § ; 
but it is universally believed that they are in no manner affected by it. It 
follows, therefore, that the alleged appearance, on the retiring of the waters, of 

* On the contrary Brahma remains in his own heaven, to which the flood does not extend, 

f In the eighth volume, however, of the Asiatic Researches (p. 273.), Wilford says, — “ It is 
their (the Hindus’) opinion, I no not know on what authority, that at the time of the flood 
the two principles of generation assumed the shape of a boat with its mast, in order to preserve 
mankind.” 

:j; In the Amara Kosha Argha is explained as signifying price, a mode of icorsMp. The latter, 
.however, should rather be an offering ; and the vessel in which it is presented (and this is what Wil- 
ford intends) is invariably named Argha-patram, 

§ I have observed only one passage in the Varaha Puran, from which it appears that Kailasa is 
supposed to remain unapproachable by the flood. 

3 G 
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SWva and Parvati as doves is unsupported by any Sanscrit authority ; nor is 
there any mention of a dove in any account which is given of the preseiwation 
of Satyavrata.* 

In his fifth Essay, on the Sacred Isles in the West, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford states; — “ It appears that, long before Christ, a renovation of the 
universe was expected all over the world, with a saviour, a king of peace and 
justice. This expectation is frequently mentioned in the Purans. The earth is 
often complaining that she is ready to sink back into Patalam, under the accu- 
nudated load of the iniquities of mankind ; the gods also complain of the 
oppression of the giants. Vishnu comforts the earth, his consort, and the gods, 
assuring them that a saviour would come to redress their grievances, and put an 
end to the tyranny of the Daityas, or demons ; that for this purpose he would be 
incarnated in the house of a shepherd, and brought up amongst shepherds. 
... At that time the Emperor of India, uneasy at these prophecies, which he 
conceived portended his ruin and the loss of his empire, sent emissaries to 
enquire whether such a child was really born, in order to destroy him ; and this 
happened exactly in the 3101st year of the kali yug, which was the first year of 
the Christian era. TMs traditmiary account is Imo’wn all over India, and is 
equally known among the learned and the ignorant : but the Hindus fancy that these 
old prophecies were fulfilled in the person of Krishna. . . . The Hindus having 
once fixed the accomplishment of these prophecies to a period greatly anterior to 
the Christian era, every thing in their books was either framed or new-modelled 
accordingly, and particularly in the Furans.” i These passages must evince how 
totally incapable the writer was of forming a correct judgment on any subject of 
antiquarian or historical research ; for he admits that the universal belief of the 
Hindus applies these alleged prophecies to Krishna ; and yet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford, a native of Germany, attempts, on no grounds whatever, to 
prove that they were originally applied to Shalivahana, and only transferred to 
KrisJma in order to give to the Hindu religion a greater antiquity than that of 

* Wilford himself, at the same time, gives, in As. Ees. (vol. iv. p. 362.), this correct account of 
the origin of the name Kapoteshwara (more accurately, Kapotesha) : — “ Mahadeva, having visited 
the country of Purushottama in Orissa, was surprised to find it overspread with long grass, and witli- 
out inhabitants. He resolved to destroy this long grass [and to render the place habitable], and 
for this purpose, assuming the diminutive shape of a dove, commenced the performance of a severe 
tapas ; his consort Parvati also transformed herself into a bird of the same species ; and from that 
time they were known to mankind and worshipped under the names of Kapotesha and Kapotoshi, 
or Isha and Ishi, in the shape of a dove,” This account is taken from the Purusliottamu Maliat- 
myam, said to be a portion of the Skanda Puran : but I have always understood that Kiislia-sthaU, 
the spot where this tapas was performed, was the same place as that on which lywarakfi was after- 
wards built ; and that, consequently, it was in Guzerat and not in Orissa. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 7. et seq. 
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the Christian religion. Nor is there the slightest reason for restricting these 
alleged prophecies to Krishna; because in the Purans all the incarnations of 
Vishnu, and even the manifestations of Shiva, are preceded by the complaints of 
the gods against the overpowering violence of the Daityas, and assurances to 
them on the part of those deities of safety and protection. In the Brahmanda 
Puran, for instance, occurs this — Shiva, addressing The 

Earth, sunk under the oppression of Ravana and other wicked beings, having 
assumed the form of a cow, and accompanied by the gods and holy sages, 
hastened to Brahma, to whom she weeping related all her sulferings. Brahma 
having reflected for a moment, proceeded with the celestial host to the sea of 
milk, and implored with laudatory strains the protection of Vishnu. [Vishnu 
appears, and Brahma having stated the cause of his coming, he replied : — ] 
‘ Kashyapa having formerly propitiated me by tapas, and requested as a boon that 
I would become his son, I granted it; and, as he and liis wife now reign in 
Ayodhya as Desharata and Kaushilya, I will be born their son; and Lakshmi, 
also, shall be born the daughter of Janaka. Thus, accompanied by her, will 
I accomplish your wishes by the desti’uction of Ravana, and the restoration of 
the Eaith to peace and happiness.’ ” * 

But the history of Shalivahana is not hnffwn all o’ver India, nor equally 
knoxm among the learned and ignorant. On the contrary, scarcely any account 
of him can be obtained, and never did any Hindu consider him to be an incar- 
nate god. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, indeed, states, “ that the defeat of Vi- 
cramaditya took place, according to the Kumarika Khand [of the Skanda Puran], 
in the first year of the Christian era, when Shalivahana was in his fifth year.” 
But in my copy of thm Khand I can find nothing relating to either Vicramaditya 
or Shalivahana. t This point, however, is of the utmost consequence; because, 

* Brahmanda Puranam, Uttara Khand, also entitled Adhyatma Ramayanam, chap. 2. 

•}■ Wilford expressly refers to the following passage, descriptive of events which are to take 
place in the Jtaliyug, which, as it is the only one that I can find that has the least resemblance to 

what he states, I transcribe, with its context : — t 


J The in the first verse is clearly a mistake, as it does not occur in the following dates. 

3 G 2 
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were these personages expressly and unequivocally mentioned in any Puraii, 
this would prove that it must have been written after the Christian era, unless 
it could be clearly sho^vn that the passage in which tliey were noticed was an 
interpolation ; and how difficult it is to prove an interpolation satisfactorily needs 
no remark. In the two or three Purans, however, in which prophetic passages 
respecting the Arab' jMg occur, these are so concise, and, consisting almost 
entirely of names and numbers, afford such a likelihood of errors in transcription, 
that no argument can be justly founded on them, with respect either to the 
persons who may be intended, or the periods when they lived; nor, conse- 
quently, with respect to the date when these Purans may have been composed. 

But it is difficult to determine whether there is most absurdity or impiety 
in thus attempting to identify Shalivahana with Jesus Christ. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford, however, repeatedly admits, what cannot be denied, that 
Shalivahana was a prince who actually existed, reigned in the Deccan, and gave 
rise to the era which is named after him ; and it is impossible, therefore, that he 
could be, as Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford also contends, an imaginary person, 
and that the legend respecting him 'was taken from the apocryphal Gospel of the 
infancy of Jesus, 'written in Greek in the third century. In fact, throughout the 
whole of this Essay the confusion of ideas, and the perplexity and the incon- 
sistency of the reasoning, are so obvious, as to evince most fully the futility of 
the hypothesis which the writer, by such fallacious means, so vainly attempts to 
support. At the same time, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford seems to concur in the 
justness of this remark of Sir W. Jones, that the story of Krishna “ must induce 
an opinion that the spurious gospels, which abounded in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, had been brought into India, and the wildest of them engrafted upon 
the old fable of Krishna.” This fluctuation of opinion, consequently, must 
show of what little value any conclusion of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford must be 


■ ■: # . ■ 

In the year SOlO of the kali yng there tdllhe the kingdom of Nauda, wh^ will he 

slain hy Clianakya ; hut the latter will ohtam expiation of the mi hy making a pilgrimage to the 
Slmklortbiham* Then in the year 3020 there will be the kingdom of Markaditya^ who, through the 
fatwtiT of powerfid beings, will obtain the accomplishment of all Ms wishes* Then in the year 
there will he a dispeiler of poverty named Sliaha, Then in the year 3600 will be born, in a golden 
palace in Magadha, Buddha, the protector of piety, and an wndoiMed portion of Vishnu It is possible 
that in this passage Vicramaditya and Shalivaluma may be intended ; but were it to be received a.s 
authority., it wouid^ by placing Buddha at so late a period in the kali yug, contradict every other 
account of Hindu cl ironology. 
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considered ; and it is hence likewise evident, that he knowingly attempted to 
pervert the Puranic legends to the support of his own favourite but unfounded 
hypotheses. 

That Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, also, was perfectly aware that he was 
misrepresenting the scene of the Puranic legends, and transferring it to coun- 
tries totally unknown to Sanscrit writers, is evident from various passages in 
his Essays. For instance, in one place, in the Essay on Egypt, he correctly 
states, that “on the northern Himalaya is the celebrated lake Manasasaras ox 
Manasasaro’vara, near Simeru, the abode of the gods and yet in another place 
he says, “The Ajagara Mountains, which run parallel to the eastern coasts of 
Africa, have at present the name of Ijwputa,, or the backbone of the 'world ; those 
of Sitanta are the range which lies west of the lake Zambre or Zaire, words not 
improbably corrupted from Amara and Sura. This lake of the gods is believed 
to be a vast reservoir, which, through invisible or hidden channels, supplies all 
the rivers of the country.” Thus the lake Manasasarovara, so celebrated in 
Sanscrit writings, is transferred from Little Thibet-tb Africa ; and yet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford, in stating the nature of the forgeries imposed upon him by his 
pandit, hesitated not to affirm that the learned have not been misled in their 
general conclusions from his Essay on Egypt.” 

But it would be tedious to pursue this subject farther ; and the preceding 
remarks will, perhaps, have sufficiently evinced how little credit is due to the 
authority of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford on any point relating to Hindu anti- 
quities and mythology. No reader, also, is likely to be misled by such a passage 
as this: — “ We come now to the Hayasilas or Habashis, who aie mentioned, 
I am told, in the Purans, though but seldom ; and their name is believed to have 
the following etymology : Charma (identified with Ham), having laughed at 
his father Satyavrata (Noah), who had by accident intoxicated himself -with a 
fermented liquor *, was nicknamed ii/hyaw/a, or the laugher 5 and his descendants 
were called from him Hayasilas in Sanscrit.” But some doubt may possibly 
exist with respect to sevei'al legends, which may seem to have a Puranic appear- 
ance ; and I therefore select, as an example, the following passage from the Essay 
on Egypt : — The metamoi'phosis of Lunus into Luna was occasionally men- 
tioned in the preceding section ; but the legend must now be told at more length. 
The god Soma, or Chandra, was traversing the earth with his favourite consort 
Rohini ; and, arriving at the southern mountain Sahyadri, they unwarily entered 

* Nothing can more decisively show the total want of reflection and judgment under which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford pursued his researches, than this single circumstance ; for he must 
have been well aware that intoxication is held in such abomination by the Hindus, that no Sanscrit 
writer would have ever described any distinguished and revered personage as intoxicated. 
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the forest of Garni, where some men, having surprised Mahadeva caressing that 
goddess, had been formerly punished by a change of their sex; and the forest 
had retained the power of effecting the like change on all males who should 
enter it. Chandra, instantly becoming a female, was so afflicted and ashamed 
that she hastened^r /o t€es<(, sending Rohini to her seat in the sky, and con- 
cealed herself in the mountain, afterwards called Somagiri, where she performed 
acts of the most rigorous devotion. Darkness then covered tlie world each 
night; the fruits of the earth were destroyed; and tlie universe was in such 
dismay, that the Devas, with Brahma at their head, implored the assistance of 
Mahadeva, wdio no sooner placed Chandra on his forehead than she became 
a male again ; and hence he acquired the title of Chandrashekhara.’* This 
passage has either not the slightest foundation in any thing that occurs in the 
Purans, or it must have been written from some imperfect recollection or ficti- 
tious relation of the two following legends : — 

From the Bhagavat. 

Shuha, addressing PariksMt. —-“ At the end of a preceding kalpa there 
existed no other being than Narayana, from whose navel sprang a lotos, .whence 
was produced the four-faced Swayambhuva. From the mind of the latter was 
bora Maiichl, and from him Kashyapa; to whom was born, by the daughter of* 
Daksha, Surya Vivaswan. His wife was Sandgna, and their son Manu, named 
also Shraddha Deva ; to whom was bom by his wife Shraddha ten sons, viz. 
Ihshwaku, Nriga, Sharyati, Dishta, Dhrishta, Karushaka, Narishyanta, Prish- 
adhra, Nabhaga, and Kavi. * But at first he was -without a son ; and therefore, 
in order to obtain one, performed a sacrifice to Mitra and Vanina. His wife 
Shraddha, however, being desireus of a daughter, entreated the officiating priest to 
accomplish her wish ; and he, in consequence, performed the sacrifice in an 
undue manner. Hence was produced a virgin, named Ha ; on beholding wliom 
Mann, by no means pleased, thus addressed his preceptor : — ‘ My lord, liow 
has this untoward event happened, and why have the prayers and invocations 
of Brahmans, so devout and skilled in the Vedas, produced an unhappy result 
so contrary to my expectation ?’ On hearing these wmrds Vasishta, ha^'ing 
perceived the error of the officiating priest, thus spoke to the son of Ravi : — 
‘ This difficulty has originated in the undue performance of the sacrifice ; but 
I will accomplish thy wish for an illustrious son.’ Having thus determined, 

^ Most cf these names vary in different Purans. 
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he gave virility to her who had been a female under the name of Ila; and thus 
Ila became a distinguished man, known under the appellation of Sudyumna. 

“He, Sudyumna, one day, aimed and bearing a bow and arrows, mounted on 
horseback, and, accompanied by several ministers, proceeded for the purpose of 
hunting towards the country of Sindhu. But having entered the Kumara- 
vanam, at the bottom of the mountain Meru, where Shiva had formerly dallied 
with Uma, Sudyumna instantly observed himself changed into a female, and 
his horse into a mare. The sex, also, of his attendants was changed; and 
they despondingly looked at each other.” Parikshit here said, — “ My lord, how 
and by whom did this place acquire this property ? Explain to me tlie cause of 
its producing so joyless an effect.” Shuka replied, — “ The Rishis once came 
here to see Shiva, while he was in dalliance with Uma ; and by their splendour 
dispelled the darkness in which they were concealed. On seeing them Ambika, 
greatly ashamed, arose from her husband’s lap, and hastily adjusted her loosened 
garment ; while the Rishis, perceiving the inopportmieness of their visit, im- 
mediately retired. But Shiva, to please his beloved, thus said : — ‘ May every 
male who enters this place become a female ! ’ Hence happened this change of 
sex to Sudyumna *, who, accompanied by his attendants, continued to reside in 
the forests. There Buddha, beholding the love-inspiring damsel suiTounded by 
females, became enamoured of her, and she also was captivated with the son of 
Soma; and from their union was born Pururava. f Thus, G king! did Sudy- 
umna become a female : but when he recollected the honours of his race, he 
hastened to implore the aid of Vasishta ; and the divine sage, compassionating 
his state, and desirous of I'estoring him to virility, had recourse to Shankara. 
That god being propitiated, and from his favmur to Vasishta, thus spoke: — 
‘One month shall he be a man, and one month a woman.’ In this manner 
was Sudyumna, through the kindness of his preceptor, restored to the male 
sex, and afterwards reigned over the world; but the people did not delight in 
him.”t — Skand IX. chap. 1. 

* When Sudyumna again became a female, he was hnown by the former name of Ila ; and 
hence the lunar race are said to have descended from Buddha and l!a. 

f I cannot avoid adverting to this remark of Mr. Ward (vol. iii. p. 19.) : - The account of 
the birth of Pururava is given in the Brahma Puran; but it is too extravagant and filthy for inser- 
tion.” For all I can find in this Puran respecting it is contained in this stanza : — “ Ha, an oppor- 
tunity havmg been obtained by Buddha, was compressed by him; and from this union with 
Buddha, tlie son of Soma, was born Pururava.” — See the first chapter, entitled Suri/a-tcams/ta 
AnuAirtinam. 

1; The commentator thus explains the last expression : — “ On account of his secluding him- 
self each alternate month in his palace, in consequence of his being ashamed of then becoming a 
woman.” 

Dr. Hamilton, in his Genealogies of the Hindus, is strangely perplexed with this male and 
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From the Shiva Puran. 

Suta, addressing the Sages. — “ Daksha, having given in marriage twenty- 
seven of his daughters to Chandra, he bestowed his love entirely on one of 
them, named Rohini, The others, being grieved in consequence, sought the 
protection of their father, and acquainted him with the cause of their affliction. 
On hearing which, Daksha proceeded to Chandra, and thus expostulated with 
him : — ‘ Thou art a chief, descended from a noble line, and shouldst therefore 
equally cherish all who are dependent upon thee : but what has happened, has 
happened j take only care that thou dost not again act in the same manner.’ 
Having thus spoken to his son-in-law Chandra, Daksha, expecting from this a 
happy result, returned to his abode. But Chandra, deluded by love, paid no 
attention to his words : for he who is born with a good disposition ■will act well ; 
but, if born with a bad disposition, how can he acquire goodness ! Thus 
Chandra, being of a ■violent disposition, attended not to the words of Daksha, 
but remained unalterably attached to Rohini. His other daughters, therefore, 
again complained to Daksha, who thus addressed Chandra; — ‘ Since thou hast 
disregarded ray repeated expostulation, mayst thou be afflicted with gradual 
decay ! ’ Scarce were these words uttered, when Chandra began to wane, and 
thus lamented ; ■— ‘ What shall I do, and where shall I go, to obtain relief from 
this distress ? ’ The celestial host also, and holy sages, on the waning of 
Chandra, became oppressed with grief, and hastened to implore the protection 
of Brahma. That god then said, — ‘ Alas ! how often will Chandra thus 
commit wickedness ? Now has he acted improperly towards Daksha ; and hear 
what he formerly did. Having once entered the house of Brihaspati, he carried 
away his wife Tara, and then took refuge amongst the Asuras ; on which account 
a mighty war was waged between them and the Suras, until I prevailed upon 
him to give her up. But as she was pregnant, Brihaspati said, — “I will not 
receive her back.” Persuaded, however, by me, he consented to receive her 
again, provided that she was immediately delivered and declared who was the 
father of the child. This accordingly took place, and she named Soma.* Such 


female cliaracter of Sodjuinna; for lie remarksj under tlie name Ila? — ^fGreat difficulties exist with 

respect to this personage We may^ perhaps, explain these difficulties by supposing, that 

Pururava and Sudyumna are two names for one person ; and that Ila, after his birth, took her son's 
name.” But it was Sudyumna and Ha who were the same person ; and though he had, after being 
restored to the male sex, other sons, the line of the lunar race was carried on by Pururava, to whom 
he gave birth when a female, 

* The child was named Buddha, and became the regent of, the planet Mercury, ■ In other 
Furans it is said that, after Tara's delivery, Brihaspati, . in order to purify her,, reduced her to ashes, 
and then restored her to life* 
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sins has Soma repeatedly committed ; but why should I enumerate them ? To 
relieve him, however, from his present distress, proceed with him to Prabhasa 
Kshetra, and there propitiate Shiva/ [The gods accordingly adopt this advice ; 
and after Soma, with their assistance, had performed the requisite tapas, Shiva 
appears, and thus addresses him : — ] ‘ Excellent! crave whatever boon thou 
most desirest/ Soma replied, — ‘ If thou, O lord! art propitiated by me, what 
other good can I desire ? But, O Shankara ! remove this disease which has con- 
sumed my body/ Shiva replied, — ‘ Thou shalt, O Chandra! in one half of 
the month daily decrease, and in the other half daily increase:’ and thus 
Chandra, who had become inoorporeal, was by this boon restored to a corporeal 
form. In commemoration, also, of this event, were erected a temple and lingam, 
which became celebrated in the three worlds under the name of Someshwara.” * 

It may, also, not be uninteresting to the reader to compare what Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt, has written with respect to Nairrita, 
Pingaksha, and Lubdhaka, with the following legend which occurs in the Kashi 
Khand of the Skanda Puran ; for there is nothing relating to this subject in the 
Brahmanda Puran, as he states : — ; “ In the midst of the Vindliya Forest, on the 
banks of the Nirvindhya, lived, within a Shabara’st abode, a powerful chief of 
his tribe, the lord of a small village, named Pingaksha; who was valiant, averse 
from deeds of cruelty, and the destroyer of highway robbers, and of tigers and 
other wild beasts. He obtained his livelihood by hunting, but exercised his 
vocation t with such mercy, that he killed no bird or beast that had trusted in 
him, or was asleep, or had come to drink watex’, or was pregnant, or was still 
young; and thus carefully attended in shedding blood to the observances 
prescribed to his caste. To men who were weary with travel he afforded 
repose, the hungry he relieved from hunger, the shoeless he supplied with 
shoes, and to the naked he gave garments of soft leather. Whenever travellers 
entered the rugged and lonesome paths of the forest, he robbed, them not of 
their property, but insured them security; and hence his name became the 
terror of evil-doers throughout the Vindhyan district ; while holy mendicants, 
on proceeding on a pilgrimage to some sacred spot, showered blessings on him. 
Thus the forest became like a city ; and, as no one obstructed the roads, men 
passed fearlessly thi’ough it. 

* In one copy of this Puran this passage occurs, in the forty-fourth chapter of the first part. 

+ This name, which denotes that class of men which in India resides in the forests and moun- 
tains, is taken from tlie commentator, who explains the Sanscrit word pakwana, contained in the 
text, as signifying the abode of a Shabara. ;,| 

It is passing strange that Wilford should convert these wild hunter& \ qf ||e woods into 
shepherds. 

3 H 
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“ But on a certain time, Hs uncle having heard of a valuable caravan which 
was to pass through the forest, the vile hunter (lubdhaJca * ) of the woods, 
covetous of such a treasure, took post in a difficult and concealed part of the 
road. But Pingaksha, as a reward for his virtue, having gone out a hunting, 
happened to remain, during the night, near that place : for thus the Lord of the 
universe, in order that the world may enjoy happiness, prevents the imaginators 
of treachery against the lives of men from accomplishing their wicked designs. 
When night, therefore, was over, and day had dawned, Pingaksha heard a great 
tumult, and loud cries of ‘ Strike, my brave men ! DespoU ! Kill ! ’ and also, 

‘ Save us, O warriors ! Kill us not, for we are travellers ; but, if necessary, 
lead us away prisoners, and plunder us.’ Depending upon the faith of Pin- 
gaksha, we pass and repass this road without fear : can he now be at a distance 
from this forest ? ’ On hearing these words from a distance, Pingaksha hastened 
to the travellers, exclaiming, ‘ Fear not ! fear not ! Who is he that dares, while 
Pingaksha lives, to plunder travellers, dear to me as my own life ? ’ This heard, 
his uncle Zaraksha, from the desire of riches, thus thought, — ‘ Pingaksha 
commits sin by contemning the observances of our raced, and by consideiing 
them to be vile and wicked; long, therefoi’e, have I intended his death, and 
now will I kill him.’ Having thus determined, the evil-minded one called out 
to his attendants, Kill that man first, and then the travellers.’ But Pin- 
gaksha, singly engaging them, fought retiiing, and safely conducted the travellers 
to near his place of residence, while he thus reflected : ■— ‘As long as my bow 
remains unbroken, and my arrows unexpended, it matters not that my body is 
pierced with shafts; for, should I be slain, I will obtain the favour of God.’ 
Thus resolved, he gave up his life for the sake of others, and the travellers 
reached the village in safety ; and Pingaksha, having died through such a pious 
intention, received a precious reward, foi*, his form being changed, he became 
Nairrita, and the regent of the south-west quarter.” — iSiwztfo Pwraw, Kashi 
Khand, chapter 12. 

It deserves, likewise, to be remarked, that there is no such word as pdli 
with the a short t in the Sanscrit language ; and that palU signifies a small 

Lttbdhaia means merely a hunter, the occupation of the Shabaras. This man’s name, as 
will appear hereafter, was Zaraksha. In the text there is a play upon the words luMhafui and 
lubdha, covetous. 

-j- One of which, and the most important in Zaraksha’s opinion, was to plunder and not to 
protect travellers. 

t Pali, with the a long, is a Sanscrit word, and has a variety of meanings, but never denotes a 
proper name. 
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village.* From this last word, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, or his 
pandit, has invented the name of a people, whom the former thus describes : — 
“ They are now considered as outcasts, yet are acknowledged to have possessed 
a dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the eastern limits of Bengal, and 
even as far as Siam. Their ancestors are described as a most ingenious people, 
virtuous, brave, and religious ; attached to the worship of Mahadeva, under the 
symbol of the lingam or phallus ; fond of commerce, aits, science, and using the 
Paisachi letters, which they invented. ... The history of the Palis cannot fail 
to be interesting, especially as it will be found much connected with that of 
Europe.” t For this statement, however, there is not even the shadow of any 
authority whatever ; and yet Mr. Faber gravely remarks ; — “ Now the Pali 
were formerly lords of all India, though their chief settlements appear to have 
been on the high land to the north of it ; and from this region they spread them- 
selves at once into Siam, towards the east ; into Italy and Ireland, towards the 
north-west, under the names of Pelasgi Sind. Phaili ; and into Egypt and 
Palestine, towards the south-west, under the appellation of Philitim, or Philistim, 
or Royal Shepherds. . . .1 woidd not build upon words, independently of cir- 
cumstantial evidence : but since the Pali maybe alike traced in Siam, in Thibet, 
on the coast of the Erythrean Sea, in Phoenicia or Palestine, in Etruria and 
Ireland ; and since in aU those countries the Great Father has been known by 
appellations kindred to Dagon, it is impossible not to feel that this latter cir- 
cumstance corroborates the former ; while, at the same time, the former amply 
accounts for the latter.” t 

Even when Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford refers to a Puran, with seeming 
accuracy, it will be found that his misstatements are equally gross. As an 
example, I select the following passage : — “ This is also confirmed in the 
Krishnayamma Khand, a section of the Brahma Vaivarta. Parvati having fled on 
account of some petty quarrel with her consort, Mahadeva, the world was 
in great distress, and the poor husband also. He searched for her in vain for a 
long time, when he went to Vishnu, and, unbosoming himself, begged he would 
assist in the search. Thus, Hari or Vishnu, and Trinetra or Shiva, with three 
eyes, travelled all over the world ; but they found her not. They were then at 
the extremity of the world, and botli wept for grief and sorrow. Their tears 

* The name of the people who inhabited the palU was, as appears above, Skabara. In the 
Amara Kosha it is said that Shabara, Kirata, and Pulinda are the names of different kinds of bar- 
barians ; and the name Shilla {Bheet) does not occur in it. As far, however, as I have observed, 
Shabara and IBrata are used as synonymous terms in the Purans and other Sanscrit works ; and 
Bheel is now the only name in general use for this class of Indians. 

f Wnford also places colonies of this newly discovered people in Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Phoenicia. f Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. uL p. 586. 
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formed a large lake, called Ashru-tirtha, or the place of worship near the tearful 
lake. It is to the west of the Asto-giri, behind which the sun disappears, near 
the Akshaya-vata, or Indian fig-tree, incapable of decay.”* A correct trans- 
lation, howev^er, of the passage of this Puran here referred to has been already 
given in p. 33S. of these Researches, from which it will obviously appear 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford’s strange version of this legend has not the 
slightest pretensions to accuracy. In fact, the mountain, the ti'ee, and the 
formation of the lake (for its name is not mentioned in this Puran), are the only 
circumstances wdiich correspond with the original text. But in that translation 
I omitted, as superfluous, these words : — “ Thus Shiva roamed, until he came to 
•^an imperishable fig-tree, in an uninhabited spot at the foot of the mountain 
Shatashringa, near the banks of the Ganges j and there seated, he wept long and 
violently, thus forming a beautiful and sacred pool.” t It will, therefore, scarcely 
be believed, though the fact is obviously unquestionable, that it is from these 
two passages that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford or his pandit manufactured this 
statement, which occurs in the Essay on Egypt: “ ltoda?ia-sthafi, or the place of 
weeping, is the island in the Lake of Marisha or Moeris j concerning which 
we have the following Indian story in the VisJmasara-pracaslia.t Peti-suca, 
who had a pow'er of separating his soul from his body, voluntarily ascended 
to heaven; and his wife, Marisha, supposing him finally departed, retired to 
a wilderness, where she sat on a hillock, shedding tears so abundantly that they 
foi’med a lake round it, which was afterwards named Ashru-tirtha, or the holy 
phee qftearfi,% Its waters were black, or very dark azure ; and the same colour 
is ascribed by Strabo to those of Moeris. , . . At length Marisha dying 
or dutiful to her lord, joined him in Vishmi-loca, of Vishnu’s heaven ; and her 
son, having solemnised the obsequies of them both, raised a sumptuous temple, 
in which he placed a statue of Vishnu at the seat of his weeping mother, whence 
it acquired the appellation of Rodana-sthan. They xcho make ablutmis {says the 
Hindu XiTiier) in the Lake of Ashru-tirtha are purified from their sins, and 
exempted from xeorldly affections, ascending after death to the heavenly Vishnu ; 
and they xcho xcorship the deity at Rodana-sthan enjoy heavenly bliss, xdthout 
being subject to any future transmigration^ li 

* Asiatic Researches, vol.xi. p. 55. 

The name is not given ; but Wilford may be correct in calling it Rodana-sthan, or perhaps 
. Rodaim-iirtham. may have been its appellation. 

f With this book I am not acquainted ; but that there is an evident interpolation in the 
Indian story said to l)e taken from it cannot, I think, be doubted. 

J This is clearly apocryphal, because neither divinity nor sanctity is ascribed to Marisha; 
and no place could become a tirtham except through sopie deity or saint bestowing holiness upon it. 

I Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 340. 
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In his Essay, also, on the Kings of Magadha, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford 
states : “ This is also confirmed in the sixty-third and last section of the Agni 
Parana, in which the expiation of Ghanakya is placed Slg years before the first 
year of the reign of Shaka or Shalivahana, but not of his era. This places this 
famous expiationSlO or 312 years before Christ.” * But my copy of this Puran con- 
tains nothing whatever relating to the dynasties which were to reign in the kali 
yug ; and judging from the contents of this Puran, given by Sir W. Jones, it 
is clear that these subjects were not mentioned in his manuscript of it. Sir W. 
Jones also says that it consists of 353 short chapters, and not of 63 as above 
stated.t It hence seems most probable that this quotation, on which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford lays so much stress, is spurious. 

From the preceding remarks it will, perhaps, appear undeniable that Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilford, instead of usefully employing his knowledge of the Sanscrit 
language and Sanscrit literature in rendering public the actual contents of San- 
scrit works, has preferred to amuse himself in interpolating and perverting them, 
ill order to support hypotheses which have not even plausibility to recommend 
them. This circumstance, however, would not have been of much consequence 
had he, by correct quotation, afforded the means of detecting his misstate- 
ments: but, on the contrary, the manner in which he refers to the Purans, and 
other Sanscrit works, evinces either that he had no wish to save the reader 
that labour of which he himself complained t ; oi’, what is far too probable, that 
writing from extracts, or from oral information, and not with the original text 
before him, he had it not in liis power to render his quotations more specific. § 
Hence, even on the occasions when his statements are correct, the reader 
hesitates to give them entire credit ; because he is not exactly informed of the 
authoi’ity on which they rest, and he thus has no means of verifying it. The 
evident mixing up, also, of the writer’s own ideas with all that he adduces on 
alleged Sanscrit authority, and the obvious spirit of hypothesis by which he is 
actuated at ail times and on all subjects which he discusses, might alone have 
been sufficient to prevent other authors from adopting the erroneous opinions of 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 98. 

f In my copy the chapters are not numbered throughout, but only as far as the 290th chapter, 

j When I began,^’’ he says (As. Res. vol. viii. p. 249.), to stud}' the Sanscrit language, I was 
obliged to wade with difficulty through ponderous volumes^ generally without finding any thing 
valuable enough to reward me for my trouble.’' 

§ All the Purans are divided into chapters, which are either numbered or titled ; and the 
larger ones are also divided into Khands, Skands, or parts ; so that the person who quotes them can 
have no excuse for not referring to them with sufficient accuracy. In some manuscripts, likewise, 
the stanzas are numbered : but this is seldom the case ; and it is not, therefore, possible to render 
the quotation still more specific, by giving the number of the stanza quoted. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford : but, as this has not been the case, I have found 
it necessary, in justice to my own Eeseaeches, to enter into the preceding 
investigation, and to show, by a few examples*, that no dependence can be 
placed on any thing which he has written respecting the antiquities, the mytho- 
logy, or the histoiy of the Hindus. 

In these I have not adverted to Nahusha^ whom Wilford converted into Blonnsos, and 
respecting whom so much has been so erroneously written ; because, with the exception of the 
very short legend relating to his having been chosen to supply the place of Indra, and his having 
been changed into a serpent by the curse of Agastya, nothing more than his name, as one of the 
kings of the lunar race, occurs in any of the Purans. The erroneousness, however, of the account 
which Wilford has given (As. Res* vohiiL p.410, et seq*) of the legend relating to Divodasa and 
Buddha will be sufficiently evinced by Appendix B. 
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LEGEND OF DIVODASA AND BUDDHA, FROM THE SKANDA PURAN. 


SsANDA said : — “ Formerly in ^ePadma Kalpa, in the Manwantara of Swayam- 
bhuva Manu, such a drought prevailed for six years, that all living beings were 
severely distressed. Men were compelled to live like ascetics, and sought the 
banks of rivers or of the ocean ; towns and villages became like deserts ; the 
trees, towering to the skies, were dried up ; and the cities were filled with eaters 
of flesh ; kings and powerfiil men, like robbers, plundered the defenceless j and 
those who ought to have protected animals lived upon their flesh. The earth 
was without govei’nment ; and the beneficial purposes for which creation was 
intended were rendered ineffective. On thus beholding the drooping state of 
the earth, the decay of living beings, the cessation of sacrifices, and the distress 
of those who used to be supported by them, the Creator was moved with com- 
passion; and, having considered the means of relieving the universe from its 
sufferings, his thoughts were directed to a distinguished royal ascetic ; for at 
that time a prince named Ripunjaya, of the lineage of Swayambhuva, was, with 
subdued passions and a devout mind, performing a tapas in Kashi ; and to him, 
therefore, Bi'ahma repaired, and, having duly saluted him, thus addressed him : — 
“ O high-minded Ripunjaya ! protector of the earth ! protect the earth with its 
seas and mountains, and Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, shall give thee in mar- 
riage his , lovely daughter Anangamohini. The inhabitants of heaven (divo'), 
also, shall serve thee {dasyanti), and therefore shalt thou acquire the name of 
Divodasa ; and by my favour, O king! shalt thou obtain divine power, and reign 
happily over the world.’ This heard, Ripunjaya, having praised Brahma, thus 
replied, — ‘ O Pitainaha ! are there not other kings to rule over the people scat- 
tered over this eai’th, and why then address thyself to me ? ’ Brahma answered, — 
‘ All other kings are wicked ; and the gods will not shower rain upon the earth, 
unless thou acceptest its government.’ Ripunjaya said, — ‘ On one condition, 
O Brahma ! will I obey thy order, and with thy assistarrce undertake to rule over 
the world.’ Brahma said, — ‘ Speak witliout reserve, and say what it is that thou 
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wishest.’ Eipuiijaya answered, — ‘Ifi O Brahma! I am to be the lord of the 
earth, then let the gods remain in heaven, and let none reside upon the earth, 
in order that I may, without a rival, confer happiness on mankind.’ ‘ So be it,’ 
Brahma replied, and then directed all the gods to return to heaven. Brahma 
then repaired to the mountain Mandai’a, and perfoiined a severe tapas to Shiva, 
until that god, being propitiated, appeared, and said, — ‘Demand whatever 
boon thou wishest.’ Brahma replied, that the only boon which he requested 
W'as, that Shiva would withdraw for some time from Kashi, and reside upon the 
mountain Mandara, in order to give effect to the boon which he (Brahma) had 
granted to Divodasa. Shiva was of course obliged to comply, and to forsalce 
his favourite city .” — Kashi Khancl, chap. SO. 

Agastya said, — “ My lord 1 be pleased to relate to me the manner in which 
the three-eyed god expelled Divodasa from, Kashi, and returned thither from 
Mandara.” Skanda replied, — “ The gods having dejrarted, the wise and illus- 
trious Divodasa took possession, without a rival, of Varanasi, and there esta- 
blished the seat of his government 5 and, ruling with justice, increased the pros- 
perity of his people. Like the Sun, with the glances of his eyes he withered 
the hearts of his enemies ; but, like the Moon, his countenance gladdened the 
hearts of his friends. Like Indra, never in battle was his bow broken, and 
the armies of his foes fled before the clouds of his arrows. Like Dhai-ma Raja, 
he was a discriminator between justice and injustice, the protector of the inno- 
cent, and the punisher of the guilty. Like Agni, he consumed his enemies like 
forests ; and, like Pashi, he bound with cords the serpents who were evil-dis- 
posed to him. Like Nairrita, he favoured the virtuous 5 and like Vaiu, his bene- 
ficial influence pervaded the universe. Like Kubera, he bestowed riches on 
the good, and in battle he appeared destructive as Isha. In form he seemed 
one of the Ashwinausj and to all the different deities he bore resemblance in 
various qualities and endowments. Thus did he render his kingdom like 
heaven, and his subjects happy as its celestial inhabitants. 

“ But when Divodasa had reigned for eight thousand years, the gods, becom- 
ing desirous of revenge, repaired to their pi’eceptor Brishaspati, and thus con- 
sulted him : — ‘ O divine sage I we gods shall suffer extreme distress, should this 
king obtain the beneficial result of his piety and of his numerous sacrifices ; for 
he governs his people as if they were his own children, and his enemies he sub- 
dues with ease. He is endowed with all virtuous qualities, and so wise, that 
though he injures the gods they cannot avenge themselves. Pie and all the 
men in his palace are attached each to one wife, and all their wives are faithful 
to their lords. In the country of the king Divodasa there is no Brahman who 
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is unlearned, no Kshatrya unskilled in arms, no Vaishya unaddicted to com- 
merce, and no Shudra disobedient. The kingdom abounds with JBrahma- 
charyas ; apd not aday passes but preceptors instruct their pupils in the Vedas. 
Householders sedulously perfonn the rites of hospitality, and all other prescribed 
duties ; the dwellers in towns treat with respect the ascetics who have retired 
to forests ; and all castes observe their peculiar customs, and adhere to their 
proper occupations. In this country no one is childless, no one without riches, 
and no one dies untimely. In it there are no cheats, nor robbers, nor murderers, 
nor buifoons, nor sellers of spirituous liquors ; nor are there in it any heretics, but 
every where is heard the recitation of the Vedas and other sacred books ; and 
every happy dwelling resounds with songs of gladness : but there the sweet 
sounds of the vina, the flute, and the miidunga are not heard, and unknown 
are the revellings of the wine-shop. In that flourishing kingdom there are no 
eaters of meat at sacrifices, no gamblers, no lendei’S of money, and no thieves. 
There the gods are duly worshipped, and holy ordinances strictly observed ; 
there the children are dutiful to their parents; the wives revere their husbands, 
and are obedient to their wishes; the younger brothers reverence their elders; 
and servants wait at the feet of their masters with respectful assiduity. There 
the Brahmans, learned, pious, of subdued passions, addicted to holy meditation, 
and devoted to Shiva alone, punctually perform their daily rites and ceremonies, 
and day and night the' flames of their sacrifices arise, accompanied by due 
prayers and invocations. The king also employs his treasures in the construc- 
tion of wells, tanks, ponds, and gai'dens ; and so reigns as to render all classes of 
his people contented and happy. But Bali, Banasura, Dadicha, and others who 
have opposed the gods, have been overcome ; and why, therefore, should Divo- 
dasa alone be permitted to reap the benefit of his virtuous acts?’ Brihaspati 
replied, — ‘ O dwellers in heaven ! one of the four resources of peace and war 
must be adopted, for unless that king acts voluntarily he cannot be vanquished; 
and this is the one named dissension, for could disagreement be created be- 
tween him and the gods of the earth (the Brahmans), many of whom are partial 
to us, his prosperity would cease in one moment.’ * . . . . 

“ During this period Shiva also abided on Mount Mandara ; but, separated 
from Kashi, he was consumed with grief. At length he thus lamenting 
spoke to Parvati : — ‘ Never, O daughter of Daksha ! will the fire of afiliction, 
which consumes me on account of my absence from Kashi, be assuaged, until I 
again clasp it in my embrace. Say, O thou wdiose counsel is as salutary as the 
healing plants that grow^ on the mountain Himavan ! how shall this grief which 


* The gods, in consequence, attempt to carry this advice into effect, but prove unsuccessful. 
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daily increases, be alleviated? for otherwise must I, from its violent heat, fori 
sake this form. O Kashi ! when shall I again enjoy peace and gladness withm 
thy walls, and lave my fevered limbs within thy cool streams?’ Parvati 
replied: — ‘ O thou who pervadest the universe, and in whom all things are 
contained, and who, by thy divine omnipotence, createst, preservest, and 
destroy est! how canst thou be afflicted by junction or by separation ? In an 
instant, when thou withdi’awest thy inspection, the universe sinks into anni- 
hilation; and, when reorganised through thy mercy, all things would perish, 
were it not for thy support. How then canst thou be afflicted ? or how canst 
thou be consumed with heat, when the sun, moon, and fire are thy three eyes, 
and the holy stream sheds a lustre on thy head? I do not, therefore, under- 
stand why thou art obliged to remain absent from that city, in which thou so 
much delightest. Well pleased, Shiva drank the nectar of her words, while 
she thus sweetly praised Varanasi *, and then said : — ‘ O my beloved ! in con- 
sequence of a boon granted by Brahma to Divodasa, no other power can exist 
in Kashi as long as justice and virtue prevail in it. How then can he be de- 
prived of Kashi, since he rules over his people with such virtue that piety alone 
flourishes in his kingdom ?’ The god here ended, and revolved in thought the 
means by which he might accomplish his wish ; and then, regarding Devi, he 
summoned a band of Yoginis, whom he thus addressed: — ‘ O Yoginis ! 
hasten to my city of Kashi, where the king Divodasa has reigned too long: 
subvert his virtue, and thus effect his ruin.’ Having heard this order, the 
Yoginis made their obeisance to SMva, and departed to Kashi. ... 

“ Hara, still abiding on Mount Mandara, thus again began to reflect: — 
‘ The Yoginis and the Sun have not yet returned ; so difficult it is for me to 
obtain tidings respecting Kashi. Whom now shall I employ to relieve me from 
this consuming desire to revisit my Kashi; or is there one more skilled or wise 
than Brahma?’ Having thus thought, he summoned Brahma; and, having 
received him with all due honour, thus addressed him : — ‘ O lotos-born ! I first 
sent the Yoginis and then the Sun to Kashi, but they have not yet returned ; 
and nothing can alleviate the pain which oppresses me, in consequence of my 
absence from it. Nor is the feverish heat produced by my separation from my 
beloved city assuaged by the cool drops of amrit which the Moon sheds on my 
head. Therefore, O Brahma ! do thou hasten to Kashi, and employ thy wisdom 
in order to procure me relief : for thou knowest the cause of my quitting it, 
and that I cannot there return until Divodasa is voluntarily induced to abandon 
it. But thou art able to effect this by thy deception, and to restore me to 


* This long panegyric on the holy city, which is introduced so mal-d^jyropos, I have omitted. 
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that Kashi which I so long to revisit.’ This heard, Brahma obeyed the order 
of Shiva, and, mounting his swan-drawn car, proceeded to Kashi; and 
there arriving, he assumed the form of an aged Brahman, and sought the 
king.* * * § .... 

“ As Ganesha delayed to return from Kashi, Shiva thus addressed Vishnu: — 
‘ Do thou also proceed there ; and delay not in executing my wish, as those 
have done whom I before sent.’ Vishnu replied : — ‘To the best of my 
ability and understanding will I, O Shankara! accomplish thy wish and 
having thus spoken, and paid due obeisance to Shiva, Hai-a, accompanied by 
Lakshmi and Garura, proceeded to Kashi ; a little to the noith of which he 
formed, by his divine power, a pleasant abode, which was named Dharma- 
Kshetram ; and there, attended by his lovely spouse, did the lord of Shri, the 
deluder of the three worlds, reside, under the form of Buddha t ; while Lakshmi 
became a female recluse of that sect. Garui’a also appeared under the name 
of Panyakirti, as a pupil,''with a book in his hand, and attentively listening 
to the delusive instructions of his preceptor I ; who, wdth a low, sweet, and 
affectionate voice, taught him various branches of natural and supeimatural 
knowledge. 

“ He then thus spoke : — ‘ The only person who is truly virtuous is the 
Buddhist ; therefore submissively listen, for submission is the ornament of a 
pupil, while I explain to thee the doctrines of that faith. Know, then, that 
this universe is without beginning, and attained completion without either cause 
or creator ; for of itself it became manifest, and of itself it will become anni- 
hilated. T'rom Brahma to the vilest clod all things are confined within the 
bonds of matter ; and it is false to assert that there is one univei’sal and supreme 
spirit : for Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, and the rest §, are names of mere corporeal 
beings like ourselves ; and as we at a certain time shall perish, so shall they ; 
and though their fonns may differ from our own, still ai’e they equally subject 
as we to growth and decay, and to the necessity of eating, sleeping, copulating, 
and fearing. Corporeality and form depend upon nature ; and all things 

* It is unnecessary to transcribe the conversation which takes place between the king and 
Brahma, as it contains nothing interesting* But the result was, that Brahma was so pleased with 
the piety of Divodasa, that he did not attempt to deprive him of Kashi, but remained in Kashi in an 
abode provided for him by the king, officiating at sacrifices, and teaching the Vedas. 

On Brahma’s not returning Shiva sends a selected band of his gayias^ or attendants, and then 
Ganesha to Kashi, but with as little success. 

f In the text the word is Saugata^ which is here clearly used as a proper name, and not as 
denoting a BttddJmL 

J That is, Vishnu as Buddha. 

§ The other beings supposed to be gods. 

Si 2 
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assume those to which their material organisation disposes them : and, in the 
same manner, the pleasure which each individual experiences is peculiar to him- 
self; for, however delightful to the thirsty man is a draught of water, the 
pleasure is his alone. Thousands of lovely forms adorn the earth, but, when 
required, one alone can at one time be enjoyed ; for had we a hundred horses, 
we could mount but one at a time ; and thus does this unification prove the 
individuality of all existent things. As, also, when sunk upon our couches in 
sound repose, we obtain a cessation from all cares and pains; thus in death, 
to which Brahma and the rest, as well as the meanest insect, are liable, shall we 
find a peaceful sleep ; and, therefore, why fear death ? But since death is un- 
doubtedly common to all beings, ought we not to abstain from the shedding of 
blood? and therefore have learned men declared that such abstaining is the 
first of virtues ; that we should cultivate a tenderness for life, and preserve as 
our own the life of another ; and that the shedder of blood shall go to hell, but 
he who is pure from blood shall ascend to heaven. Gifts also are productive 
of many advantages to the giver, and are of different kinds ; as giving 
charity to the poor, medicine to the sick, food to the hungry, clothes to the 
naked, instruction to the ignorant, and counsel to the witless. But, above all, 
acquire wealth, and worship at the twelve shrines, which are the five senses 
and their organs, mind, and understanding: for pleasure is the only heaven, 
and pain the only hell, and liberation from ignorance the sole beatitude ; since 
it is from ignorance that the pains and miseries of this world originate. Sacri- 
fices, therefore, are acts of folly ; because their divine institution is not only 
unfounded in proof, but they also cause the shedding of the blood of animals. 
Are not, also, the slaying of animals, the ensanguining of the ground, the 
cutting down of trees, and the burning in sacrificial fires of clarified butter 
and other offerings, admirable means of obtaining beatitude ? ’ Thus instructed, 
Punyakirti spread these doctrines through the city. 

“ Lakshmi, also, under the name of Vidgnana Kaumadi, inflamed the minds 
of the women of Kashi with the delusive precepts of the Buddhist faith, and 
thus taught them to place all happiness in sensual pleasures: — ‘ Know, that 
those who affirm that real happiness consists solely in identification with God, 
the essence of bliss ineffable, speak falsely : for, as long as our bodies remain 
healthy and free from disease, we are happy ; but, when oppressed with pain, 
where then is enjoyment? The body, therefore, is the only source of happiness; 
and, as it must decay, let us, before it becomes dust, enjoy the pleasures which 
it gives : for men are all the same, and vainly has the distinction of castes 
been imagined ; since, in such a distinction, where is the good, or where the 
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piety? Because is it not said that Daksha and Marichi were the sons of 
Brahma, and Kashyapa the son of Marichi ? and yet Kashyapa married the thir- 
teen daughters of his uncle Daksha, and thus mankind are said to have sprung 
from an unlawful union. How, also, can the four castes be pi’oper, when they 
descend from one father, and must therefore be of the same nature ? and, con- 
sequently, it must be considered that such a distinction is contrary to the truth, 
and that no difference whatever exists among men.’ Such doctrines the women 
of the city heard from Vidgnana Kaumadi ; and then, communicating them to 
their husbands, induced them by their blandishments to embrace the delusive 
faith of Buddha. Vidgnana Kaumadi also attracted the women by rendering 
tlie barren mothers, by curing the sick, by giving them charms to increase their 
beauty, and by other artifices; and by such means she accomplished the decep- 
tion of all the women of Kashi. Punyakirti, also, diffused throughout the city 
the doctrines of Buddha; and thus the inhabitants of Kashi were led to forsake 
the holy religion of the Vedas. 

“As these heretic doctrines obtained a prevalence in his kingdom, the power 
of Divodasa was gradually diminished, and he became grieved and dispirited. 
At length Vishnu, assuming the appearance of a Brahman, visited the king, 
and was received by him with all due courtesy and honour. The enquiries after 
health, and the other ceremonies of reception, being finished, then did Divodasa 
thus speak : — ‘ O Brahman ! relieve me from the burden of reigning, for I am 
weary of it, and only desirous of withdrawing from all temporal cares. Say, 
then, what shall I do, or what means shall 1 adopt, for obtaining repose ? Long 
have I enjoyed happiness, domestic and public ; and by my power have I ren- 
dered my kingdom flourishing : the people have I protected as my own child- 
ren ; and daily have I gi'atified the Brahmans with gifts. But, were my life to 
be prolonged until the end of a kalpa, I can no longer derive any pleasure 
from these enjoyments, which have now' lost their zest, as re})eated banquets 
pall on the appetite. Be thou, therefore, ray preceptor, and point out the 
means by which I may acquire that happiness which shall never decrease : for 
there is but one fault with which I can reproach myself, that of having- 
treated the gods with contempt. But many who have, like me, opposed the 
gods have perished ; nor could their virtue and piety preserve them. The 
Tripura Asuras, for instance, governed their people wdth justice, obseived the 
ordinances of religion, and were particularly devoted to the worship of Sliiva. 
But, notwithstanding, Shiva, employing the naountain Himalaya for his bow, 
Vasuke for the string, Vishnu for his arrow, and the earth for his chariot, 
the sun and moon for its wheels, the Vedfs for its horses, the starry sphere for 
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his banner, and the lofty tree of Paradise for its staff, Brahma for his charioteer, 
and the mysterious monosyllable for his whip, in sport reduced them to ashes^ 
Bali, also, was deceived at a sacrifice by Vishnu, and, in consequence of granting 
three paces of ground, was compelled to return to Patalam. The chief of 
Brahmans, likewise, Dadicha, on account of the rancour borne to him by the 
gods, was induced to embrace a voluntary death, in order that they might form 
from his bones a weapon with which Indra might slay Vritra ; nor could the 
devotion of Banasura to Shiva prevent Vishnu from lopping off all his thousand 
hands except two. Thus even the virtuous commit a fault, when they oppose 
the gods. Yet I fear not the gods ; for do I not surpass them in the perform- 
ance of those acts of devotion by which Indra and the others obtained divinity ? 
But, satiated with the pleasures of this life, do thou, O Brahman ! now instruct 
me in the means by which I may be relieved from all temporal solicitude, and 
may attain that beatitude for which I am so desirous.’ 

“ Vishnu heard these words well pleased, and thus, under the form of a 
Brahman, replied : — * Excellent, excellent ! O most wise king ! true is all that 
thou hast spoken, and what occasion therefore canst thou have for instruction 
from me? since thou art already of subdued passions, and the pollution of thy 
sins has been cleansed by the pure waters of devout meditation ; nor hast thou 
been affected by the heresy which has pervaded thy Idngdom. But it appears 
to me that thou hast committed one great fault, in having compelled Mahadeva 
to dwell at a distance from Kashi ; and I will, therefore, point out to you the 
manner by which this sin may be expiated ; for, were one’s sins numerous as 
the hairs of his body, they would all find remission were he, with mind devoted 
to Shiva, to consecrate a lingam to that god j and thus, O king ! wilt thou 
expiate thy sin by such a consecration.’ The king, with tears of delight, 
replied : — ‘ O Brahman ! what pleasure and consolation do thy words afford 
me, for blessed will be the future state of him who has propitiated Shiva ; and 
such is the beatitude which I so long to enjoy.’ The Brahman replied : — ‘ Thy 
wish will be accomplished, if thou consecrate a lingam, and devoutly worship 
Shiva ; for, that god being so propitiated, a celestial car shall arrive to waft thee 
to his abode.’ He ended, and Divodasa delighted bestowed on him rich gifts, 
and accompanied his departure with all due courtesy and honour. * 

“ Divodasa, accordingly, arranges all the affairs of his kingdom, and, having 
inaugurated his son as his successor, withdraws to a temple of Shiva, and, hav- 
ing erected a lingam, devotes himself to the worship of that god. After some 

* Vishnu, Lakshmi, and Garura then returned to Mandara. This legend occupies from the 
43d to the 58 th chapter of the of the Skanda Puran. 
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time had thus elapsed, one day, as he was engaged in his devotions, a celestial 
car descended from heaven, accompanied by attendants, all of the same form 
as Shiva ; who having thrown a celestial necklace on the neck of the king, his 
form immediately began to change, his forehead shone with a third eye, his 
neck became black, his hue white as pure crystal, his hair matted, and serpents 
adorned his ears and neck, while on his head a crescent sparkled. Thus 
transformed was he conducted to Kailasa ; and thus did Divodasa, in reward 
of his virtue, piety, and devotion, ascend to heaven without having expe- 
rienced death.” 
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THE TEN AVATARS OF VISHNU, FROM THE AGNI PUR AN. 


THE FISH. 

Agni, addressing Vasishta. — “ Listen, O divine sage ! while I relate to thee the 
different forms which Hari has assumed, in order to punish the wicked and to 
protect the good. Previously to the conclusion of the last Kalpa, at the termi- 
nation of which the universe was overwhelmed with a deluge, Vaivaswat Manu 
performed with much devotion a severe tapas. One day as he was presenting 
water to the manes in the river Kritamala, a small fish came into his clasped 
hands, which, as he was about to throw into the water, said: — ‘Throw me not into 
it, O best of men ! for I am there afraid of the larger fishes.’ On hearing this 
Manu placed it in a jar ; but the fish increased in size, and said, ‘ Give me more 
space.’ The king then placed it in a small pond, but it still increasing in size 
and demanding more room, he threw it into a lake, and at length into the sea ; 
where it in an instant expanded to the size of a hundred thousand yojanas. 
With astonishment Manu beheld this wondrous change, and then said : — 
‘Why, O lord ! who art Vishnu, Narayana, hast thou thus deluded me?’ The 
fish replied : — ‘ On the seventh day from this the universe will be submerged 
beneath the ocean ; do thou, therefore, taking all kinds of seeds, and accom- 
panied by the seven Rishis, enter into a boat which has been prepared for thee, 
and during the night of Bi’ahma fasten it with a mighty snake to my horn.’ 
Having thus spoken the fish disappeared, and on the day foretold, the sea com- 
mencing to exceed its bounds, Manu entered the boat ; and instantly appeared 
a vast and horned fish, to whose horn he fastened the boat. Then Vishnu 
revealed to Manu the Matsya Pur an ; and afterwards slew the Asura 
Hayagriva, who had purloined the Vedas from Brahma. 

THE TORTOISE. 

“ Formerly the Suras, having been vanquished in battle by the Asuras, 
proceeded to the sea of milk and implored the protection of Vishnu. The god 
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replied ; — * Let peace be made between you and the Asurasj and then, making 
the mountain Mandara the churn staff, and Vasuki the rope, together churn the 
sea of milk for the beverage of immortality, and I will take care that you, and 
not the Asuras, shall partake of it.’ Vishnu having then effected a peace 
between them, the Asuras came to the sea of milk, and they began to churn 
it j the Suras grasping the tail of Vasuki, and the Asuras the head, from the 
poisonous breath of which the latter suffered extremely. Vishnu, also, that 
the earth might not from the incumbent weight sink into the abyss, assumed the 
form of a tortoise, and supported the mountain Mandara. While thus they 
churned the sea, the poison halahala flowed from Vasuki, which, being 
swallowed by Shiva, tinged his throat of a black colour. At length, from the 
agitation of this sea were produced Vartmi, the tree Tarijat, the gem Kaus- 
tubha, the Cow of abundance, the Apsaras, the goddess Lakshmi, who hastened 
to Hari, then Dhanwantari, the author of the Apur-Veda, holding in his hand 
a goblet of amrit. The Asuras immediately seized and carried it away ; but 
Vishnu, assuming theform of a lovely female, went amongst them, and so deluded 
them with her charms, that, in hopes of espousing her, they gave up the amrit, 
which Vishnu then distributed amongst the Suras. Rahu alone, assuming the 
form of the moon, partook of it ; but being detected by the sun and moon, 
Vishnu cut off his head from his body ; and in consequence of not obtaining 
the ami'it, enmity has ever since existed between the Suras and Asuras. 

THE VARAHA, VAMANA, AND PARASU RAMA. 

“ There was a chief of the Asuras, named Hiranyaksha, who vanquished the 
Suras and took possession of heaven : but the gods having had recourse to 
Vishnu, he assmned the form of a boar and slew Hiranyaksha. 

“His brother Hiranyakashipu having also conquered the Suras, and de- 
prived them of their shai-es of sacrifices, Vishnu became a man-lion, and, having 
slain him and a number of Asuras, restored the gods to heaven. 

“ Formerly, likewise, war having taken place between the Suras and Asuras, 
Bali was victorious, and expelled the former from heaven. They accoi'dingly 
sought the protection of Vishnu, who, having assuaged their fears, became 
the son of Aditi and Kashyapa, in the form of a dwarf (Vamana). He then 
went to a sacrifice which Bali was performing ; who, having heard him recite the 
Vedas, promised, notwithstanding the prohibition of his preceptor Shukra, to 
grant him whatever boon he wished. The dwarf replied, — * Give me as much 
ground as I can comprise within three steps ; for this is all I wish.’ Scai'cely, 
however, had the water, confirmatory of the donation, touched his hands, than 

3 K 
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he was no longer a dwarf j but comprised with his steps earth, mid-air, and 
heaven. Thus Hari compelled Bali to return to the lower regions, and 
reinstated Indra and the immortals in heaven. 

“ Observing, subsequently, that the Kshatriyas oppressed the earth, Hari 
assumed a mortal form, in order to protect the gods, the Brahmans, and man- 
kind ; and was born the son of Renuka and Jamadagni, the son of Bhrigu. At 
this tune there was a king named Kartavirya, who, through the favour of 
Dattatreya, had obtained a thousand arms, and who excelled in valour and 
every warlike quality. One day that he had gone to hunt, he was invited to 
refresh himself from his fatigue by Jamadagni, who sumptuously entertained 
him and his attendants by means of the cow Sliabala, which granted all that was 
wished: the king, in consequence, requested that this cow should be given to 
him j but, on this being refused, Jamadagni was slain by the son of Kartavirya, 
and the king returned home. During this occuiTence Rama had gone to the 
woods, and on his return having found his father slain, he on this account 
delivered the earth from twenty-one generations of Kshatryas. He then 
performed expiatory ceremonies at Kurukshetra, and, having bestowed the 
world on Kashyapa and the Brahmans, retired to the mountain Mahendra. 

RAMA CHANDRA. 

“ For the destruction of Ravana and others, Hari, assuming four forms, was 
born the four sons of Dasharatha, the son of Raghu of the solar race. To 
obtain these sons, Dasharatha had performed a costly sacrifice, and from the 
sacred fire had received a goblet of payasa / which he having distributed 
amongst his wives, Kaushalya produced Rama 5 Kaikeya, Bharata ; and Sumitra, 
Lakshmana and Shatrughna. Afterwards his father, at the request of Vishva- 
raitra, sent Rama, accompanied by Lakshmana, to protect that sage’s sacrificial 
ceremonies; and Rama with his arrows destroyed the Rakshasas who in- 
terrupted them. Then he, accompanied by Vishvamitra and his brother, 
proceeded to the sacrifice of the king of Mithila, in order to behold the won- 
derfid bow ; and there Vishvamitra having explained to him its history *, Rama 
in sport bent and broke the bow, and Janaka in consequence betrothed to him 

* This was the bow of Shiva, which had been given to an ancestor of Janaka, and he employed 
it as a test in order to ascertain who was a proper husband for Sita: but none of the princes who 
came as suitors to her were capable of raising it from the ground, far less of bending it. I have 
read, but I do not immediately recollect in what Puran, that Narada had revealed to Janaka th'at 
Sita was in reality an incarnation of Lakshmi, and tliat he should discover the person under whose 
form Vishnu had become incarnate, and to whom alone Sita was to be espoused, by means of this 
bow, as Vishnu alone would be able to bend it. 
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his lovely daughter Sita, and his other daughter Urmild to Lakshinana- To 
celebrate these marriages Dasharatha was invited from Ayodhya, and on his 
arrival they were duly pei'formed; and at the same time Bharata and Sha- 
trughna espoused the two daughters of Kushadhwaja, the younger brother of 
Janaka: Rama then, with his preceptor, his parents, and his brothers, returned 
to Ayodhya, and on the way there overcame the son of Jamadagni. 

“ Soon after Dasharatha thus addressed Rama : — ‘ To-morrow moi’ning 
I intend to inaugurate thee as the young Icing ; therefore chastely pass this night 
with Sita in religious exercises.’ Having heard his father’s words, Rama in- 
formed his mother Kaushalya of them, and then addressed himself to the 
worship of the godsj Meanwhile the king gave the necessary orders for 
preparing all that was required for the approaching inauguration ; but a female 
friend hastened and informed Kaikeya that the city was adorning for the inau- 
guration of Rama, and added, — ‘ If Rama become king, it will undoubtedly be 
the death of thy son Bharata.’ Having heard these insidious words, Kaikeya 
bestowed on her friend a jewel, and then said, — ‘ I see no contrivance by 
means of which Bharata might enjoy the kingdom.’ Her friend replied, — - 
‘ Formerly, in a battle between the Suras and Asuras, thou didst preserve thy 
husband’s life, and he did then promise to grant thee two boons : now demand 
that Rama shall be ordered to reside in forests for fourteen years, and that thy 
son Bharata be inaugurated as the young king.’ This heard, Kaikeya said, — 
‘ What thou hast advised shall be performed : ’ and then she proceeded to the 
chamber of anger, and threw herself on the ground. No sooner was Dasharatha 
informed of this circumstance, than he hastened to her, and said, — ‘ Why art 
thou thus angiy and troubled in spirit ? Tell me what thou wishest, and I will 
perform it.’ Kaikeya replied, — ‘ Fonneiiy thou didst promise to grant me 
two boons : now, therefore, order Rama to reside fourteen years in the forests, 
and let the preparations now making be employed in the inauguration of 
Bharata ; and unless thou grantest me these boons, I will now drink poison and 
die.’ On hearing these words, as if struck with a thundeiholt, the king faint- 
ing fell; but, recovering his senses, he said, — ‘What has Rama done to thee, 
that thou now pronouncest his name in this manner? and why dost thou wish 
to involve me in misfortune, and in the blame which will attach to me for com- 
plying with thy wish ? Thou canst not be my wife, but must be some fiend ; 
nor Bharata be my son. But without Rama I cannot live a moment ; and 
therefore, since it is thy wish, on my death, as a widow govern this kingdom.’ 
This said, the king, faithful to his promise, called Rama, and told him that he 
must leave the kingdom, in consequence of the boons which Kaikeya had 
demanded, Rama immediately, after having paid due obedience to his father 
■ 3 k Q . , 
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and Kaikeya, and having consoled his mother Kaushalya, departed from the 
city, accompanied by ministers and attendants. That night he passed on the 
banks of the Tamasa, and in the morning pursued his journey, while those who 
had attended him returned to the city. There all the people were weeping and 
lamenting his departure ; and Dasharatha, oppressed with grief repaired to the 
apartments of Kaushalya, where for some days he continued incessantly repeat- 
ing, ‘ Oh ! that I had died before I was obliged to give that order ! O my 
youthful son ! given by the sacrifice performed on the banks of the Sarajm, how 
can I live without thee ! but soon shall grief for thy absence end a life so 
unhappily prolonged.’ At length, exhausted by his lamentations, the king 
sank one night into what seemed repose ; but in the morning, when the bards 
and minstrels had come to awaken him, Kaushalya perceived that he had 
expired. On this being known, the people wept aloud and cast reproaches on 
Kaikeya ; and Vasishta and Bharata, with Shatrughna and the elders of the 
people, determined to proceed to Rama, and to entreat him to assume the 
government. They accordingly hastened to where he was residing, and in- 
formed him that his father had ascended to heaven, and hailed him as the king 
of Ayodhya. Rama, however, said that he must fulfil the px'omise of his father ; 
and he therefore gave the kingdom to Bharata ; but, at the latter’s request, he 
gave to him his sandals, which, during Rama’s absence, were duly reverenced 
by Bharata. 

“ Rama, after travelling through several forests, and visiting several holy 
sages, at length came to the Dandaka Forest on the banks of the Godavari. 
There the ogress Surpanakha, having come to devour him, was, on beholding his 
beauty, inflamed with love, and thus addressed him : — ‘ Who art thou ? and 
whence hast thou anived ? Be my husband, or I will devour thee.’ On 
healing these words, Lakshmana, by desire of Rama, cut off her nose and ears 5 
and she, with her blood streaming, fled to her husband Khara, and thus spoke : 
— ‘Without thy assistance, G Khara ! I shall die ; for I cannot live unless thou 
give me to drink the blood of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana.’ This heard, 
Khara with a mighty array of Rakshasas attacked Rama; but he with his arrows 
slew' them all. Then Surpanakha proceeded to Lanka, and acquainted 
Ravana* with wdiat had occurred, and added, — ‘ I will not live, unless thou 
earliest away Sita, and givest me the blood of Rama and Lakshmana to drink.’ 
She ended, and Ravana thus spoke to Marichi : — ‘ Hasten to the Dandaka 
Forest, and, assuming the form of a golden deer, withdraw Lakshmana and Rama 
from Sita, that I may then carry her away ; or otherwise death is thine.’ 

* She was his sister.. 
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Marichi then reflected, — ^ ‘ If I must die, it is better that I should be slain by 
Kama than by Ravana ; ’ and accordingly proceeded to the forest, and there 
appeared as a golden deer. On beholding which, Sita requested Rama to pro- 
cure it for her, who hastened after it and mortally wounded it with an arrow ; 
but as Marichi was expiring he exclaimed, — ‘ O Sita ! O Lakshmana !’ On 
healing these exclamations, Sita obliged Lakshmana to proceed to the assistance 
of Rama, when Ravana immediately appeared and carried her away ; and on 
the way mortally wounded the vulture Jathayusha, who attempted to oppose 
him. Thus in safety Ravana reached Lanka, and placing Sita in an Ashoka 
grove, thus spoke : — ‘ Be my wife, or this Rakshasa shall devour thee.’ Rama, 
having slain the deer, was surprised when Lakshmana joined him, and hastened 
with apprehension to his abode ; and there, not finding Sita, he was deeply 
grieved, and lamented aloud, exclaiming, — ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me ? and 
where art thou gone?’ Lakshmana having consoled him, they proceeded in 
search of Sita ; and on the way found Jathayusha, who informed them that she 
had been carried away by Ravana, and then expired. 

“ Then, pioceeding onwards to the lake Pampa, Rama formed a friendship 
with Sugriva and Hanuman, and having slain Bali, Sugiiva’s brother but 
enemy, he instated him in the kingdom of Kishkindha ; and Sugriva promised 
to assist him in recovering Sita. Until, therefore, all preparations were madej 
Rama resided on the mountain Malya; but, Sugriva not arriving at the time 
appointed, he became angry, and sent Lakshmana to ascertain the reason. 
■ Sugriva then hastened to Rama, and apologised for his delay; and, having 
collected a numerous host of Vanaras, he despatched them in all directions to 
obtain intelligence of Sita. To Hanuman, also, Rama gave his ring, and he 
proceeded with his division tow^ards the south ; and on the road met Sampati, 
who informed them that Sita was detained by Ravana in an Ashoka grove in 
Lanka. ■ 

“ On receiving this information, Hanuman proceeded onwards until he 
arrived at the sea ; on beholding which the Vanaras exclaimed, — • ‘ How can 
we pass over this, and live ? ’ But Hanuman, in order to preserve their lives, 
and to accomplish the desire of Rama, immediately leaped across into Lanka, 
tliough the sea was there one hundred yojanas wide. Through Lanka then 
Hanuman took his way, beholding the groves and palaces of Ravana and the 
other princes of the Rakshasas, until he came into the Ashoka grove, wLere 
he heard Ravana threatening Sita unless she became his wife. But soon as 
Ravana departed Hanuman appeared, and thus spoke ; — ‘ There wns a king 
Dasharatha, who had tw’o sons, Rama and Lakshmana, who w^ent to reside in 
the forests, accompanied by Sita the wife of Rama; but she w'as carried away 
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by Ravana. Rama hastened in search of her ; and, having on the road formed 
a friendship with Sugriva, I have been sent in quest of Sita ; since, therefore, 
thou art Janaka the wife of Rama, receive this ring, which he gave me in 
order that thou inightst know me to be his messenger/ Sita took the 
ring, and viewing it, thus spoke, while tears bedewed her cheeks : — ‘If Rama 
lives, why comes he not to save me ? ’ Hanuman replied, — ‘ He knew not the 
spot where thou wert concealed, but soon as informed of it he will hasten to 
slay Ravana and to take thee away : therefore, grieve not, but give me a jewel 
as a token that I have seen thee.’ She gave it to him, and said,— ‘ Now exert 
thyself that my lord may quickly take me hence.’ Hanuman replied, — ‘ If 
thou wishest it, I will this instant conduct thee to Rama and Sugriva ; ’ but Sita 
said, — ‘With none but Rama can I hence depart.’ Hanuman, in conse- 
quence, left her ; but, unwilling to quit Lanka until he had seen Ravana, he, in 
order to obtain this object, began to destroy one of the royal groves ; and, on 
being opposed, he slew the keepers, the guards, and seven sons of ministers, 
until at length he was bound with a serpent aiTOw by Indrajit*, and brought 
before Ravana, who thus spoke : — ‘ Who art thou ?’ Hanuman replied, — ‘ The 
messenger of Rama, who, unless thou deliverest Sita up to him, will slay thee 
and destroy Lanka.’ This heard, Ravana in his anger would have slain Hanu- 
man ; but, being dissuaded ftom doing so by his brother Vibishana, he ordered 
his tail to be set on fire. Then Hanuman immediately broke his bonds, and, 
bounding away, set Lanka in flames, and again leaped over the sea and rejoined 
the Vanaras. He then hastened to Rama, and, having acquainted him with all 
that had occurred, delivered to him Sita’s jewel ; and, on receiving and behold- 
ing it, Rama wept aloud from the anguish of separation. Sugriva consoled 
him ; and they then proceeded to the sea-shore ; where Vibishana came to 
meet him, as Ravana had treated him disrespectfully in consequence of his 
advising him to restore Sita to her lord. The sea, however, having through 
pride denied Rama a passage into Lanka, the Vanaras commenced constructing 
a mound for that purpose. 

“ Meanwhile Angada was sent by Rama as an ambassador to Ravana, 
to demand the restoration of Sita ; but he would not consent ; and Angada 
returning informed Rama that Ravana’s thoughts were bent solely on war. 
Rama, therefore, passed over into Lanka ; and after various battles, and a great 
slaughter of the Rakshasas, at length slew Ravana, and bestowed his kingdom 
on Vibishana. Sita having been then purified by the ordeal of fire, he received 
her again ; and having thus slain the wicked, and protected the good, he returned 

* Havana’s son. 
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to Ayodhya, where he was received by his brothers and the people with the 
greatest rejoicings and gratulations. Being then enthroned, he reigned over the 
kingdom for eleven thousand years, and at length returned to heaven.* 


KRISHNA. 

“ In order to relieve the earth, oppressed by wickedness, Hari was conceived 
as the seventh son of Devaki ; but being extracted from her womb, and conveyed 
into that of Rohini, he was known as her son, under the name of Bala-Rama ; and 
afterwards he was born the eighth son of Devaki, and became celebrated under 
the appellation of Krishna. His parents, however, fearing the vengeance of 
Kansa, his father Vasudeva conveyed him to the couch of Yashoda while she 
was asleep, and thence removed her new-born daughter, whom he gave to 
Devaki. But Kansa, having heard the cries of the infant, hastened to her 
chamber, and seizing it, was about to dash it on the floor, when she prevented 
him. Enraged, he exclaimed, — ‘ Has it not been predicted that thy eighth 
conception shall be the cause of my death ? ’ and threw the infant to the ground. 
But it sprang on high, and said, — ‘ "Why, O Kansa ! dash me on the floor ? for 
he who shall slay thee has been born.’ This said, it slew the guards, and dis- 
appeared.! Kansa also sent Putana and others to effect the destruction of the 
child of Devaki, who had been entrusted to Yashoda by Vasudeva, and bi’ought 
up by her in Gokula, in order to protect him against the attempts of Kansa ; 
and thus Krishna and Rama, in reality the guardians of the universe, gladly 
became the guardians of cattle amongst cowherds and milkmaids. Once 

^ The above is an abstract of the Ramayanam ; and it will hence appear that the incidents are 
well adapted for a narrative poem, which would not be devoid of very considerable interest Unfor- 
tunately, however, in the Ramayanam of Valmiki the narrative is every moment interrupted by the 
introduction of some legend or other ; so that the work inevitably becomes unconnected, prolix, and 
tedious, and the reader loses all interest in it: but in the translations of this poem in the 
vernacular dialects this defect does not appear, as almost all these legends are omitted ; and it is in 
this manner that it should be presented to the European public, and its legends reserved for a 
dictionary of Hindu mythology. No opinion respecting the merits and demeadts of the Rama- 
yanam ought to be formed from the Serampoor version of it, for never was a work more abominably 
translated; and though it has the appearance of a iiteral translation, it does not even deserve this 
name, because the meaning of the original is often mistaken, and very seldom is the appropriate 
English word made use of. The total want, therefore, in this version, of poetical beauty and 
elegance is not to be ascribed to the original. 

■f The infant was a form assumed by Durga, who is thus addressed in the followdng stanza of 
the original : — O most revered Durga ! womb of the gods ! Ambika ! Badrakali ! avenger 1 goddess 
with many names ! the man who repeats at morning, noon, and evening, thy sacred names, shall 
assuredly obtain all his wishes.” 
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Yashoda, being angry, bound Krishna to a mortar* ; but he, dragging it, passed 
between two trees, by which it was obstructed ; and he pulled until the two trees 
fell : another time she tied him to a cart, but he broke it into pieces with a blow 
of his foot: then Putana offered him her breast, and he sucked until she fell 
down dead. When, also, he had become a youth, he conquered the serpent 
Kaliya, and expelled him from the pool of the Yamuna ; and restored to peace 
the Talavanam by slaying the Asuras, Dhenuka under the fonn of an ass, 
Arishta under that of a bull, and Keshina under that of a horse. He abolished 
the festival of Indraj and when the lord of the sky, in consequence, poured 
down torrents of rain, he uplifted the mountain Goverdhana, and rendered these 
torrents innocuous. Being then sent for by Kansa, he proceeded to Mathura 
with his attached cowherds, amusing himself as he went by various incidents. 
First, he slew the royal washerman who had refused him the garments of Kansa, 
and clothed himself and Rama with them : he . then gave wealth to the flower- 
woman who had voluntarily supplied him with garlands : he next rendered 
straight the crooked woman who had presented him with perfumed ointments : 
and, having afterwards slain Kubala at the gate, he entered the amphitheatre, 
and beheld Kansa, with his ministers, guards, and attendants. There, in a 
wrestling match, he slew Chanura and Mushtaka, and then slew Kansa the king 
of Mathura ; after which he made Ugra Sena the king of the Yadavas. Two 
of Kansa’s wives, however, were the daughters of Jarasandha, who acquainted 
their father with what had occurred ; and he immediately besieged Mathura 
with a mighty army. But, though Krishna defeated him, he afterwards caused 
Dwaraka to be built, and chose that city for the place of his residence ; where 
he dwelt with sixteen thousand and eight wives, the chief of whom were 
Rukmini and Satyabhama. Having also been instructed in learning by Sandi- 
pana, he restored to him his child who had disappeared, after having slain the 
Daitya Panchajanya and having been duly honoured by Yama. He likewise 
caused the death of Kala Yavana by means of Muchukunda. 

“ By Rukmini was born a son, named Pradyumna, whom the Daitya Sham- 
bara, on the sixth day after his birth, carried away and threw into the sea. He 
was swallowed by a fish; which, being taken by a fisherman, was given to 
Shambara, and, on its being opened, the infant was found within it. This 
infant Shambara gave to his wife Mayavatif, who recognised it to be her 

* A large wooden mortar in which rice is cleaned, and which always forms part of the house- 

hold utensils ill India. 

f On Kama’s having been consumed by Shiva, that god predicted to his wife Rati that her 
husband would be afterwards born as the son of Krishna; and it was in expectation of this event 
that Rati had assumed a female form under the name of MayavatL 
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husband Kama, and brought it up with much care and aifection. When also 
Pradyumna was grown up, she thus spoke to Mm : — ‘ Thou art Kama, whom 
Shiva rendered without a body ( and whom Shambara carried away 

and threw into the sea; do thou, therefore, slay him.’ Pradyumna in con- 
sequence slew Shambara, and then returned to his parents, 

“ Thus the one lord, as Krishna, lived happily in this world with Eukmini 
and his other wives, and begot a numerous race of sons.* He also assisted the 
Pandavas in their war with the Kauravas; and, by their means, relieved the 
earth from the weight of wicked men by which it was oppressed. But when 
the object of his incarnation was accomplished, then was the whole race of 
Yadavas destroyed, in consequence of the curse of the divine sages, by mutual 
slaughter ; Balabhadra, the incarnate form of Anantat, departed to heaven ; and 
Hax’i, forsaking mortality, returned to Vaikuntha. 

BUDDHA AND KADKI. 

“ The Suras, having been defeated in battle by the Asuras, sought the 
protection of Vishnu; who, in consequence, was born under the delusive form 
of Buddha, the son of Jina, by whom the Asuras were deceived ; and, being 
induced to abandon the religion of the Vedas, lost all power as w’arriors. 
From that time has the faith of Buddha flourished; and many are the heretics 
who have forsaken the sacred ordinances of the Vedas. 

“ In the Kali Yug^ thoughtless men shall begin to commit acts deserving of 
hell ; and the destruction of castes shall be continued. Then shall virtue and 
religion disappear, and scarce a single school remain ; and barbarians, under the 
forms of kings, externally aivayed in justice, but internally composed of ‘injustice, 
shall devour the people. But at length shall Vishnu appear as Kalki, destroy 
the bai’barians, and reestablish the pure customs and morals which depend on a 
due observance of the duties prescribed to castes and to the four classes ; after 
which shall Hari return to heaven ; and the Satya Yng, then returning, shall 
restore the world to purity, virtue, and piety.” 


* I here omit an abstract of the Mahabharat. 

f At the commencement of this account of the avatar of Krishna, it will be observed, that 
Bala- Rama is said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and here he is described as an incarnate form of 
Ananta ; but both these opinions are current amongst the Hindus, who sometimes exclude Buddha 
from the ten avatars, and make the eighth and ninth to have been Bala-Rama and Krishna ; and 
this is supported by more than one Puran. 

3l 
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THE NARAYANA UPANISHAD.* 

The primeval m£d,e Narayana loves the beings that he has created. From 
Narayana were produced the vital breath, the mind, the senses and their organs, 
ether, fire, air, water, and earth. From Narayana were produced Brahma, 
Rudra, the Prajapatis, the twelve Suns, the Rudras, and the Vasavas; and from 
Narayana were produced the Vedas and all sacred learning. By Narayana are 
all things created, preserved, and destroyed, and again pi’oduced. Thusj 
Narayana is Rudra, Narayana is Brahma, Narayana is the twelve Suns, the 
Vasavas, and the Ashwinau; Narayana is all Rishis; Narayana is Kala (time), 
and all that is above or below, external or internal ; Narayana is all that was and 
shall be, without parts, without affection, incomprehensible, unnameable, and 
immaculate. Narayana is the one god, and there is not a second : HE is 
certainly Vishnu, HE is certainly Vishnu. Let om be first said, then nama, 
and afterwards Narayanaya. Om is one syllable, narm is two syllables, and 
Narayanaya five syllables ; thus, om Narayanaya nama is that eight-syllabled 
invocation, from the repetition of which are obtained long life, wealth, and pro- 
geny ; and, finally, immortality, by participating in the bliss ineffable of god. 
The syllable om is composed of the letters a, M, aud m ; and he who repeats 
these letters thus joined together shall be delivered from the miseries of transi- 
tory existence. Hence om Narayanaya nama is that invocation, which whoever 
repeats, he shall ascend to Vaikuntha, he shall ascend to Vaikuntha. Of 
divine nature is the son of Devaki — of divine nature is Madhusudana ; for 
Narayana, who dwelleth in all things, the uncaused cause of all that exists, is 
Parabi’ahm. Om, he who meditates on this portion of the Atharva Shiras* 
at night, the sins which he has committed during the day shall be remitted ; if 
in the morning, all nocturnal sin shall be destroyed ; and, if at mid-day, seated 
opposite to the sun, the five great sins and all lesser ones shall be forgiven to 
him ; his virtue shall become equal to that acquired by a thorough knowledge 
and observance of the Vedas; and he shall obtain identification with Narayana. 

* This Upanishad forms part of the Atharva Shiras Upanishad. 

f The Atharvas Shiras Upanishad consists of five distinct Upanishads, which relate to the five 
principal deities, or the Jive shrines {panehayatanani), and are therefore entitled the Ganapati, 
Narayana. Rudra, Surya, and Devi Upanishads. 
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EXTRACTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF SHIVA. 


THE RUDRA UPANISHAD. » 

The gods proceeded to the celestial abode of Rudra, and enquired, “ Who art 
thou ?” He replied, — “ I am the first and sole essence ; I am and shall be, and 
there is not any thing which is distinct from me.” Ha\ing thus spoken, he 
disappeared; and then an unseen voice teas heard saying, — “I am he who 
causeth transitoriness, and yet endureth for ever ; I am Brahm ; I am the east 
and the west, the north and the south; I am space and vacuum; I am 
masculine, feminine, and neuter ; I am Savitri, the Gayatri, and all sacred 
verse; I am the three fires ; I am the most ancient, the most excellent, the 
most venerable, and the mightiest ; I am the splendour of the four Vedas, and 
the mystic syllable ; I am imperishable and mysterious, but the revealer of 
mysteries ; I am all that is, and all space is pervaded by my essence.” This 
heard, the gods meditated on Rudra, though unseen, and then with uplifted 
hands thus adored him: — “ Praise be to thee, who art Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Maheshwara t ! praise be to thee, who art Uma, Ganesha, andSkanda! 
praise be to thee, who art Indra and Agni i praise be to thee, w'ho art the 
earth, the sky, and heaven ! praise be to thee, who art the Mahar, Jana, 
Tapa, and Satya Loks ! praise be to thee, w^ho art earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether ! praise be to thee, who art the sun and moon ! praise be to thee, who 
art the stars and planets ! praise be to thee, who art time, death, and Yama ! 
praise be to thee, who art immortal, the past, the present, and the future ! praise 
be to thee, who art all that is, the sole and universal essence ! praise, pinise be 
to thee, O Rudra, O Ishana, O Maheshwara, O Mahadeva, O lord, for thou 
art Parabrahm, the one and only god! 


* From the Aiharva Shiras Upanishad. 

f That is, who hast manifested thyself under all these different forms. 
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THE ISHWARA GITA. 

CHAPTER I. 

The sages this addressed Suta “ Thou hast, O lord ! explained to us all 
that relates to the creation, and to the divisions and periods of time; and now be 
pleased to acquaint us with the true nature of Mahadeva, and instruct us in 
that divine knowledge by which final beatitude can alone be obtained. For 
thou, O Suta ! hast derived this information from Krishna Devipayana, who was 
undoubtedly an incarnation of Vishnu.” Suta replied, — “ Vyasa once came 
to where the holy sages were performing a course of sacrifice ; who, on ob- 
serving him, received him with all due salutations and honour. Vyasa being 
then seated, and having made the usual complimentary enquiries, Suta, having 
respectfully bowled to his preceptor, thus addressed him : — ‘ O sage deeply 
skilled in sacred learning ! thou art capable of instructing these sages in that 
divine knowledge which gives final beatitude, and thus to relieve them from 
that anxious search after truth with which their minds are at present disquieted.’ 
Vyasa gladly replied in these pleasure-giving words : — ‘I wdll acquaint you 
with what Mahadeva formerly said, in answer to questions proposed to him by 
Sanatkumara and other divine personages. Formerly Sanatkumara, his brothers 
Angiras, Bhrigu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Vamadeva, and Vasishta, having 
agreed together, performed, with devout and abstracted minds, a severe 
at Badarikashramam. t At length Narayana, who is without beginning or end, 
appeared to them ; and, after having been received with due salutations and 
praises, enquired what was the object of the tapas. The sages, delighted that he, 
who was in truth Namyana, had appeared to them, replied, — “ O lord ! thou 
knowest all mysteries, and therefore be pleased to resolve the doubts by wdiich 
we ai’C perplexed, and to inform us wdiat is the cause of all that is ; how all 
things thus continually revolve ; what is this world, and why was it created ; 
what is the soul, what is final beatitude, and what tlie real nature of Para- 
brahm.” This heard, Narayana threw off the appearance of an ascetic, and 
manifested hhnself resplendent in his own glorious form ; refulgent as molten 

* From the Kurma Pura7i. I need scarcely observe that, as this passage abounds as usual in 
repetition, I have abridgedjt considerably ; but I have omitted nothing except what is mentioned 
more than once. In my copy of this Puran there are no titles to the chapters, and I have not, there- 
fore, thought it proper to add them. 

f This is the place where Nara and Narayana, bcarnations of Shiva and Vishnu, are supposed 
to abide, though invisibly, as it appears from this passage,. 
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gold, and displaying in his hands the disc, the conch, the lotos, and the bow, 
sharuga. Nara, also, at this time appeared, and revealed his divine figure ; and 
appeared as Mahadeva, with three eyes, and the moon adorning his head. On 
beholding the lord of the three worlds the sages wei’e delighted, and thus 
devoutly adored Maheshwara ; — “ Victory be to thee, O Ishwara, Mahadeva, 
Shiva, loi'd of the Bhutas! victory be to thee, O Isha, the adored by pious 
ascetics! victory be to thee, O lord, the creator, pi'eserver, and destroyer of 
this universe!” Shiva, having then embraced Vishnu, enquired what was the 
wish of the divine sages: Vishnu informed him, and, after they had been all duly 
seated, Shiva complied with their request. 

CHAPTER II. 

‘Ishwara thus began : — “I will communicate to you the mysterious and 
everlasting knowledge of my real nature ; which when created beings have once 
acquired, O learned and holy Brahmans ! they will no longer be subject to the 
evils of transitory existence. Know, then that the soul * is of a pure and subtle 
nature, unaffected by external or internal objects ; it is invisible, but manifests 
itself as Purusha, Prakriti, Maheshwara, and Time. Through it this universe is 
produced and annihilated ; for it is the cause of which delusively dis* 

plays an endless variety of apparently existing forms. But the soul itself 
neither creates nor is created; it is neither earth nor sea; fire nor air; nor 
hearing, touch, sight, smell, nor taste ; it has neither feet, nor hands, nor other 
organs ; it neither acts nor suffers, for it is neither Purusha nor Prakriti, nor 
Maya f : for, as the mind is distinctfrom the thoughts which arise in it, so is the 
supreme soul distinct from the illusive appearances which it generates ; and as 
the shadow in water is separate from its object, so is the soul of each created 
being from that illusion which it contemplates ; because, when released from 
liability to transmigration, the liberated soul becomes identified with that sole 
immutable, incorporeal, ineffably happy, and supreme spirit. It is, therefore, 
Ahanhar alone which, united to the souls of men, induces them to think that 
they act or sUffer, or that they experience pleasure or pain. It is Ahankar which 
is the root of that ignorance, which leads nien to consider Purusha and Prakriti 

^ The more proper translation of this word would be spirit^ as opposed to matter, I have, 
however^ employed the usual word ; but the reader must recollect the leading principle of Hindu 
philosophy, which is, that there is no other e7is than one sole self-existent spirit, and that all 
seeming realities are mere illusive appearances. 

f This may appear inconsistent ; but here the simple and real nature of spirit onl}^ is spoken 
of, and it will be afterwards seen that it loses its simplicity before l^iaya or Purusha is generated. 
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to be the first causes, and to mistake the real nature of their souls. But, when 
they know that there is but one supreme soul, and that the soul of every man is 
of the same nature, immutable, passionless, and imperishable ; then they become 
liberated from pleasure and pain, fi-om anger and hatred, and from sin and its 
retribution. Wise men, therefore, say that the supreme soul is adualistic, and 
that duality proceeds solely from Maya ; and, consequently, as the sky is not 
blackened by smoke, so is not the soul afiPected by the evil passions which arise 
in the mind ; but as crystal shines with its own lustre, so does the soul, exempt 
from Maya, retain its splendour unsullied. They also, who know that the soul 
from its essential nature is always the same, immaterial, and exempt from modi- 
fication, perceive that this universe, though consisting, in appearance, of an 
endless variety of mutable forms, is in reality but a manifestation of the one 
self-existent and supreme spirit ; for, as when a red flower is placed within a 
pure crystal vase, the vase retains its purity, though it assumes a red colour ; 
thus does the soul, though invested with various forms, still I’emain unaffected 
and unchanged. The soul, therefore, is immaterial, pure, all-pervading, immu- 
table, and eternal. 

“ Those, consequently, who desire final beatitude, ought to meditate con- 
tinually on the real nature of the soul. For whoever, steadfast in faith, has by 
means of abstract contemplation become acquainted with it, he is completely 
liberated fi’om the bonds of Maya ; and that knowledge afibrds the only real 
remedy for all the pains and miseries attendant on transitory existence. 
Since, soon as a man is enlightened with this knowledge, he becomes identified 
with the supreme spirit; and, as rivers become one with the ocean, so does he, 
who knows what the soul really is, attain identification with the unity of god. 
Thus, to the enlightened there is neither transitoriness nor illusion ; as it is 
ignorance alone which deceives, for knowledge exhibits the truth undisguised 
and free from all fallacious appearances. The only certain means, however, 
of acquiring this knowledge is by an adherence to the Sankhya and Yoga 
doctrines, for they are the same ; but he who sedulously devotes himself to 
them will undoubtedly become acquainted with the real nature of the deity. 
He will then know that I alone am the supreme spirit, and that there is no other 
god ; that I am the universal soul, the universal form, the beginning and end 
of all things ; without eyes I see, and without ears I hear ; I am the Vedas, and 
all sacred learning relates to me. But this truth men cannot know as long as 
they are involved in illusion ; and, therefore, they ought to addict themselves 
to devout contemplation, in order that they may obtain identification with my 
essence : for then they will be liberated from all the effects of Maya, and will, 
in union with me, enjoy supreme and eternal happiness.” 
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CHAPTER m. 

^ IsJmara continued. — “From the supreme spirit proceeded Purusha, 
Prakriti, and Time ; and by them was produced this universe, the manifestation 
of the one god. For I am that spirit ; and men skilled in the Vedas know that 
all things, animate and inanimate, of which this univei'se consists, ai'e merely 
multitudinous forms which are assumed by that all-pervading spirit. From it, 
therefore, existing from all eternity, proceeded Purusha, Prakriti, and Time, 
which, consequently, are also without a beginning.* From Pi'akriti, the delu- 
sive cause of all appai'ent corporeal forms, were produced intellect and conscious- 
ness (^Ahankar') ; and by the permutation and interchanging of these elements 
originate the twenty-five principles t, from which are produced this universe, 
and all that it contains. But it i&Ahatikar that gives rise to vitality, sensation, 
and the consciousness of pleasure and pain, and the other consequences which 
are attendant on birth. From the union, also, or disjunction of Prakriti and 
Time are caused the creation and annihilation of this universe ; for Time effects 
all that it wishes ; and hence is the eternal and supreme being known under the 
name of Time {Kala). Of all the organs, too, of sense and intellect, the best 
is the mind, which proceeds from Ahankar, Ahankar from intellect, intellect 
from the supreme being, who is in fact Purusha. It is that primeval male whose 
form constitutes this universe, and whose breath is the sky 5 and, though incor- 
poreal, that male am I : for there is no other being than me ; and he who 
acquires the knowledge of my divine nature obtains eternal happiness. Besides 
all things movable and immovable, there is nothing ti’ansitoiy; because, when 
united to Time I manifest myself, then do I create the world ; and when I con- 
ceal myself, then do I destroy it. But its existence and non-existence are mere 
illusions ; for I, the supreme spirit, am self-existent and eternal.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘ Islmara continued. — “I wiU now explain to you, O Brahmans ! the great- 
ness of the god of gods, the cause of all things ; for, without devout meditation, 
the knowledge of my divine nature is not to be acquired by the bestowing of 

^ That is, quoad their being essentially of the same nature as the supreme spirit, they are 
without heginnmg, though under these forms beghining of course, predicable of them, 

f These are Purusha, Prakriti, intellect, consciousness, the five elementary atoms, the mind, the 
five senses with their five organs, and the five elements, ether, air, fire, water, and earth. These 
principles, however, are differently enumerated in Chapter VII. of this quotation. 
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gifts, by ascetic practices, or by sacrifice. Within all things I dwell, and yet 
no one knows me, though I am every where present ; and no one beholds me, 
though I am in the very object which he contemplates. That one god am I, who 
is invoked in the Vedas, to whom sacrifices are offered, and on whom ascetics 
meditate. I am the-enjoyer of all oblations, and the granter of the benefits 
resulting from them. I am the universal form, and the univei'sal spirit ; and to 
those who are virtuous, pious, and devout, I give the most excellent reward of 
eternal happiness ; even Shudras and the lower castes, if they worship me, shall 
in due time obtain final beatitude : never shall those perish, who devoutly adore 
me, for all their sins shall be remitted. Such was the promise made from the 
beginning to my votaries, and the fool who reviles them reviles the god of gods ; 
but he who worships me, even if he with devout mind offers but leaves, flowers, 
and water, shall obtain my favour. I am the creator of the universe, the di- 
vulger of the Vedas, the protector of the virtuous, and the destroyer of the irreli- 
gious, exempt from mutability, the causer of transitoiy existence, and the sup- 
port and guardian of all that is created 5 at one time assuming the form of 
Brahma, I create this universe ; and at another, under the form of Rudra, I 
destroy it. Animating Purusha and Prakriti, I cause the world to exist, but I 
do not act myself; and the destruction occasioned by Time, though ascribed to 
Mahadeva, I actuate, but I cause it not. Such, however, as I really am; some 
behold me by means of works, some by devotion, some by meditation, and some 
by the acquisition of divine knowledge ; but he who seeks this knowledge by 
adhering to the practices of the Yogi is most acceptable to me. Thus have I 
explained my divine nature ; and he, who understands that such is really my 
essential being, has acquired that knowledge which insures him eternal hap- 
piness.” 

CHAPTEE V. 

“ Vyasa said ; — ‘ Having thus spoken, the supreme lord danced and displayed 
his divine nature. Then did the holy sages behold Isha, refulgent with ineffiible 
splendour, dancing in the pure expanse of heaven, with a thousand heads and a 
thousand eyes, with matted locks, and his head adorned with the crescent; clothed 
in a tiger’s skin, displacing in his mighty hands a trident and a lance, his neck 
encircled with a string of skulls ; the sun, moon, and fire forming his three eyes ; 
with horrid tusks ; of hue like pure crystal, effulgent as a myriad of suns, and 
emitting beams of fire difficult to behold, and capable of consuming the universe. 
Thus, as the eternal and supreme lord, the framer and preserver of this world 
continued dancing ; on a sudden the sages beheld Vishnu obtain unification 
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with Ishwara. On thus viewing the unity of the divine nature of the two 
deities, the minds of the sages were enlightened ; and then, with bended heads 
and clasped hands, having often repeated the mystic syllable, they thus with 
laudatory strains began : — “ Thou art the sole god, the primeval male, the 
ancient of days, the lord of life ; thee do we adore, who dweilest in every 
heart, and whom devout men through meditation know to be that pure, all-per- 
vading, and divine essence which is the supreme and universal soul- It is 
thou who art the producer of this universe, and of all that it contains ; who 
art less than the least, and greater than the greatest ; who didst, under the 
form of Hiranyagarbha, create the three worlds and divulge the Vedas ; and 
who bestowest on thy votaries a future state of endless bliss. Beholding thee 
thus amid the sky wheeling in the dance as revolves the wheel of time *, we 
recognise thy greatness, and seek the protection of thy feet. Thee do we adore, 
who art Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, the sun, the fire, and who appearest under 
a multitude of forms, but art still the one god, incorporeal, imperishable, and 
eternal.’^ 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘ Having heard these words of the divine sages, Ishwara, regarding them, 
thus spoke with a loud voice ; — “ There is but one creator, but one preserver, 
and but one destroyer ; and that is I, who am the eternal and universal soul ; 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things, and there is no other than 
I. All that ye behold, O Brahmans .! is my form ; and all the apparent dif- 
fex'ences that you observe in it are occasioned by me, through Maya. For, 
though exempt from Maya, I yet, at the beginning of creation, invest myself 
with it, and, agitating Purusha and Prakriti, by their union are produced the 
elements from which this universe is formed; and from my essence also pro- 
ceed Brahma, Vishnu, the sun, and the other gods. According, likewise, to my 
Jiat, Brahma creates, Narayana protects, and Rudra destroys ; Agni (fire) 
serves domestic pui'poses, and consumes the oblations offered to the gods ; 
Varuna resides in the waters and vivifies all things ; Vaiu, pervading the exte- 
rior of ail bodies, supports them ; the moon produces medicinal plants which 
restore life to man; the sun illuminates all things by its effulgence ; Indra 
nourishes the earth with rain; Yama rules over the dead; Kubera presides 
over riches ; Ganesha obviates difficulties ; Skanda commands the celestial 


^ The mutations and vicissitudes of this world are compared by Sanscrit authors to the revo- 
lutions of a potter’s wheel. 
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armies; Mariclii and the other Prajapatis produce various classes of beings ; 
Lakshmi, the spouse of Naray ana, bestows fortune and prosperity ; Saraswati 
confers eloquence ; Savitri * preserves men from hell ; Parvati communicates 
divine knowledge; Shesha supports the fourteen worlds on his head ; the 
Manus protect mankind; and in like manner are their allotted functions 
performed by the Adityas, the Vasavas, the Maruts, the Ashwinau, the Gan- 
dharvas, the Vidiadharas, the Siddhas, the Charanas, the \’’akshas, the Pisachas, 
and the Rakshasas. Thus, also, according to myjiat, ail things on earth, and 
below the earth, movable and immovable, exist and act according to their re- 
spective natures. In like manner Prakriti, ethei’, air, tire, water, eai'th, mind, 
and understanding, continually undergo their appointed changes ; Maya inces- 
santly presents an endless variety of illusive appearances ; and the soul is always 
succeeding in divesting itself of illusion and in obtaining final beatitude. This 
universe, therefore, with all that it contains, is but a manifestation of my energy, 
and on me do its existence and non-existence solely depend ; for I am the lord 
god, tile supreme spirit existing in my own effulgence, and eternal; but no one, 
except myself, knows my real nature.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘ Ishwar a continued. — “Listen,© Brahmans! while I reveal unto you a 
mysterious truth, the knowledge of which will preserve men from the misery of 
future births. Though I am the sole self-existent god, incorporeal, and immu- 
table, still do I assume various forms. Amongst the skilled in divine knowledge, 
therefore, I am Brahma ; amongst those exempt from Maya, I am that ancient 
god Hari ; amongst Yogis, Sharabhu ; amongst females, the mountain-born 
goddess ; amongst the Adityas, Vishnu ; amongst the Vasdevas, Vani; amongst 
the Rudras, Shankara; amongst birds, Garura ; amongst elephants, Airavata ; 
amongst warriors, Rama ; amongst Rishis, Vasishta ; amongst the gods, Indra ; 
amongst artificers, Vishwakarma ; amongst the Asuras, Prahlada ; amongst 
Munis, Vyasa ; amongst the Ganas, Ganesha ; amongst heroes, Virabadhra ; 
amongst Siddhas, Eapila ; amongst mountains, Mem ; amongst the stars, the 
Moon ; amongst serpents, Shesha ; amongst leaders of armies, Skanda ; amongst 
the yugs, the Satya yug; amongst the Yakshas, Kubera ; amongst the Pra- 
japatis, Daksha ; amongst the Rakshasas, Nairrita ; amongst the Devipas, 
Pushkara ; amongst animals, the lion ; amongst instruments, the bow ; amongst 


^ Here Savitri means the Gayatri. 
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the Vedas, the Sama ; amongst invocations, the mystic syllable ; amongst the 
Manus, Swayambhuva ; amongst countries, Brahma-Varta ; amongst temples, 
Kashi ; among destructive causes, Maha-Kala; and among the different kinds 
of beatitude, Moksha (identification with the supreme being). Know, farther, 
that the souls which exist in a transitory state are named Pashava (living 
beings), and, as I am their lord, I am called Pashupati* ; as, also, I bind men 
in bonds from which none can release them except myself, I am likewise 
known under the appellation of Mochaka (libei'ator). Those bonds, the causes of 
pain and misery, are the twenty-four principles, by means of which Maya exerts 
its power ; namely, mind, understanding, Akankar, ether, air, fire, water, earth, 
the five senses and their organs, the anus, the organs of generation, the hands, 
the feet, the voice, and Prakriti — that invisible cause, without beginning, or 
middle, or end, the supporter of the three qualities of purity, impurity, and 
darkness, from which this universe originated. But that Prakriti is merely my 
energy, and I am, consequently, the bond, its framer, its binder, and the 
liberator of men from it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘ Islvwara continued. — “ In the beginning of time were produced Purusha 
and Prakriti, the elementary atoms, intellect, the organs of sense and intellect, 
and the five elements ; and these principles were enclosed within a golden egg, 
from which sprang Brahma refulgent as a myriad of suns, who, through the 
power which I conferred on him, created all things. Men, therefore, who are 
deceived by illusion do not acknowledge me to be the universal father, but the 
wise know me to be such ; and whoever acquires this knowledge is liberated 
from illusion. For I am Brahma the creator, the supreme lord that dwell eth in 
all things ; that destroyeth what is destroyable, and beholdeth all that is visible; 
but the soul is indestructible, and attain eth a future state the most excellent. 
He, therefore, who becomes acquainted wdth the seven subtle principles and six 
elements of which my essence is composed, obtains a knowledge of the divine 
nature of Parabrahm. Know then that these principles are self-existencej im- 
maculateness, blessedness, self-sufficingness, omniscience, omnipotence, and 
eternity; and the six elements are the five primary atoms and intellect. But, 
as the oil appears not until the sesamum has been pressed, so do these remain 
undisclosed until they are excited to operation by Prakriti ; which is itself 

* Pashu is the singular, and Pashava the plural. In the original there is a continued plav on 
the words PosAzi and a bond, a noose, &c. 
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inoperative until it is united to me under the form of Purusha. Hence do wise 
men name Prakriti the divine womb, and me that invisible seed from which 
this universe, with all that it contains, has been produced. Those, however, 
who are enlightened know that before all things one god alone existed; and 
that, as this universe is merely the manifestation of his splendour, there is in 
reality, notwithstanding the variety which seemingly prevails, but one sole and 
all-pervading spirit.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

‘ The sages said, — “ Explain, O Mahadeva ! how this universe can be a 
manifestation of that supreme being who is without parts, without materiality, 
and without transitoriness.” Ishwara replied, — “ Know, O Brahmans ! that I 
am not the universe, and yet the universe is not distinct from me : for that 
Maya, which is without beginning or end, and which resideth in my essence, is 
the cause of all that it is ; and, though itself invisible, it renders manifest those 
iUusive appearances of which this universe consists. But I, the supreme being, 
existing in brightness and in bliss ineftable, am the cause of Maya ; and there- 
fore it is that enlightened men consider the universe to be a manifestation of my 
form. For, though unity and diversity be apparent, yet there is but one self- 
existent and all-pervading spirit, and that spirit am I ; and it is my energy alone 
which presents to men the semblance of divisibility and indivisibility, of differ- 
ence of sexes, and of the varied forms with which they are surrounded. But as 
the interwoven threads form one web, so is this universe one whole ; and he who 
knows that this whole is in reality the one god, becomes liberated from illusion. 
When a man, therefore, knows that as light, wherever it appears, is still the 
same, so the soul, however apparently individuated, is still but one and the 
same, he is delivered from an ignorant belief in materiality, and obtains im- 
mortality and bliss inefikble by identification with the sole god : for, as the 
splendour of the sky is reflected within a pure golden vase, so from divine 
knowledge arises in the mind of the enlightened a pure and bright effulgence ; 
and then he perceives that there is no other soul than his own, and that that 
is in reality the supreme soul. Thus, there is but one sole, self-existent, and 
all-pervading spirit ; and, consequently, except that spirit, nothing exists either 
in appearance or reality.” 
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CHAPTEE X. 

‘ Ishwar a confirmed. — “ The invisible state of god is not denoted by any 
external indication ; but when he manifests himself, then is light an indication 
of his divine being. Divine knowledge, also, is another indication 5 for those 
who acquire it become acquainted with my real nature; and there is no other 
means by which I can be known. Ignorance, therefore, is that darkness of 
understanding which creates a belief in the existence of this Maya-produced 
universe ; but knowledge is a pure brightness which dispels illusion and reveals 
the true nature of spirit. Those, consequently, who learn to behold unity in 
diversity ; to believe in this essential truth, that there is one god alone, and 
no other ; and to know that their own souls are that god, are liberated from the 
bonds of transitory existence, and obtain the most blessed of all states, identifi- 
cation with my essence : for I am that one god, without beginning, middle, or 
end ; and whoever knows me, Ishwara, Mahadeva, to be that sole, supreme, and 
ineffably happy god, shall obtain final beatitude.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘ Ishwara continued. — “I will now explain to thee, O Brahmans skilled in 
sacred learning ! the different acts of Yoga, by means of which man may acquire 
divine knowledge, and may behold, clearly as the sun, the real nature of his 
own soul and of god ; for the fire of Yoga quickly and entirely consumes sin, 
and enlightens the mind with the pure beams of truth. Of these acts the names 
and peculiar modes of performing are innumerable ; but I will mention a few of 
the principal ones. — The Yama yoga, then, consists in Ahimsa, in adherence 
to truth, in not stealing, in chastity, and in non-acceptance of gifts. Ahimsa, 
wise men define to be the abstaining from hurting living beings in any manner ; 
and there is no virtue of greater excellence than this ; but the shedding of blood 
prescribed by the Vedas does not become Ahimsa.* The Niyamayoga consists 
in Tapas, reading the Vedas, contentment, purity f, and the wnrship of god. 
The Asanam, in the different postures in which the Yogi should sit. Another 

* It is not necessary to add the explanations given of the other virtues. 

f Purity is explained to be of two kinds, eternal and internal ; the one effected by pure water,, 
and the other by cleansing the mind from all sinful affections. 
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act of Yo^a is the jPram^amam, the greater or less efficacy of which depends 
on the number of the suppressions of breath, and the manner in which they are 
performed by the devotee. The Pratyahara is the non-employment of the 
organs of sense and intellect. Dharana consists in fixing the mind on the lotos 
of the heart, the pineal gland, or some other internal object ; Dhyanam, in con- 
centrating the thoughts into meditation on god alone ; and Samadhi, ’which, is 
the most excellent of these acts, in contemplating, without the intervention of 
any object, sensible or intellectual, the supreme spirit. But the most effectual 
mode of obtaining divine knowledge is for the aspirant to select a pure spot on 
the bank of a river, in some holy place, or even in his own house, devoid of 
animals and men ; and there, seated in a proper posture, with subdued passions, 
and his half-closed eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose, to meditate on that 
supreme being who dwelleth in his own soul ; for by these means the delusion 
of Maya will be destroyed, and he will learn that there is nothing but one 
supreme spirit, and that his soul is that spirit. 

“ There are, however, other acts of devotion by which beatitude can be 
obtained. The Pashupati yoga, for instance, requires, that after puiifying his 
mind with the water of knowledge, and fixing his thoughts upon me, the Yogi 
should rub over his body the ashes taken from a sacrificial fire, and then 
meditate on my glorious form ; by which means he will be liberated from the 
bonds of illusion, and obtain identification with my essence. Another is Brah- 
macharya, which consists in resignation, purity, ascetic practices, self-restraint, 
adherence to truth, contentment, and faith ; and whoever acquires these virtues, 
and has subdued Iris passions, approximates to me. Thus, of the many who 
obtain identification with my essence, some acquire it by knowledge, some by 
virtue, and some by acts of devotion. Of these last, the most acceptable to me 
is the abandonment of the world, the living on alms, and the non-acceptance of 
gifts. But I am also pleased with him who, devoid of self-sufficiency, pride, 
hatred, and other evil passions, is endowed with tenderness to living beings, 
compassion, friendliness, and such virtues ; for he who is of a pure mind, who 
neither hopes nor fears, who is indifferent to praise and blame, who is content 
with what he has, whatever it may be, who desires nothing, who is steadfast in 
devotion to me, and- who, in all that he does, remembers me, shall obtain a most 
excellent future state. Mental acts, however, are the most efficacious ; and the 
Sanyasi, therefore, who gives up the advantages resulting from works, and, 
without hope or desire, seeks no other object than me, more speedily obtains his 
reward. But works, also, though of a corporeal nature, will be recompensed; 
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for he who propitiates me by any work, in order to be delivered from the 
miseries of transitory existence, shall attain the desired object; and thus shall 
every work be rewarded according to its nature. In the same manner, he who 
seeks to derive advantage from the worship of any other deity, and at the same 
time believes in the unity of god, shall be pardoned his sins, and shall receive a 
suitable recompense. But superior in efficacy to devotion to the other gods is 
the worship of my lingam ; for why should not that lingam be eternally 
worshipped, which exists, as enlightened men know, in fire,.in sacrifice, in earth, 
in water, in ether, in the sun, and in all things of which this universe consists. 
Fools, indeed, think it to be merely earth or stone ; but wise men know it to be 
the same as that lingam which is situated in their own hearts. Thus, O Brahmans ! 
is divine knowledge acquired, through which men become acquainted with the 
real nature of their souls ; and having learned that nothing but spirit exists, and 
that I am the sole, self-existent, and all-pervading spirit, they are for ever 
released fi’om the miseries of transitory existence, and obtain eternal felicity by 
identification with my essence. 

“Vyasa said, — ‘ Ishwara, having thus spoken, addressed himself to Nara- 
yana, and said, — “ I have thus, O Narayana ! instructed these Brahmans in 
divine knowledge ; and may my words prove profitable both to them and their 
pupils ! ” Then addressing the holy sages, he thus continued : — “I have now 
fully explained the different subjects respecting which your minds were perplexed 
with doubts ; but know farther, that this Narayana and myself are one and the 
same, and that there is no difference between us. He is, like me, incorporeal, 
imperishable, and the supreme and universal soul. Those, however, who behold 
diversity in this universe, consider us to be distinct deities, naming him Vishnu, 
and me Maheshwara ; but those who know that we are in essence one and the 
same shall not bd again subject to birth. Therefore worship Vishnu like myself 
for he is equally without beginning or end, immaterial, and the sole self 
existent spirit ; and those who consider me to be a god distinct from him shall 
sink into the deepest hell. Vishnu, consequently, must be adox'ed and wor- 
shipped by all who wish to propitiate my favour by their devotion to me,” 
Ishwara here ended ; and, having embraced Vasudeva, disappeared.’” 
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THE LEGEND OF JALANDHAKA.* 

One day Narada came to see the Pandavas sunk in affliction, and was 
received by them with the usual marks of respect; then bowing to the divine 
sage, Yudhishtira thus spoke : — “ My lord, on account of what actions have we 
fallen into this sea of affliction ?” The sage replied, — “ O sons of Pandu I cast 
aside your grief : in this universe of pleasures and pains, what being enjoys 
pleasure alone ? Even to that god, who is free from all afflictions, the assump- 
tion of corporeal existence produces pain; none is exempt from pain ; pain is 
inseparable from the state of transitory existence. The powerful Rahu swallows 
the body of the sun, that Uahu whose head was cut off for having drunk the 
water of immortality ; and the valiant Jalandhara, after having compelled the 
bearer of Sharngai to repose in the sea of milk, was slain by Shambhu.” 

Yudhishtira said,— “Who was the valiant Jalandhara, whose son, and whence 
did he derive his power? How was he vanquished by him whose standard is 
the bull? All this relate in detail, O divine sage!” The omniscient Narada 
then, with kindness, related the following legend ; — 

CHAPTER I. 

The Birth qf Jalandhara. 

“ Hear, O king! the whole of that divine tale, the destroyer of a sea of sins, 
and the wonderful war which took place between Isha and the son of the Sea, 
One day, to adore Girisha, proceeded Pakhashasena t, smi'ounded by the angels 
and Gandharwas, and attended by a troop of Apsaras all radiant with costliest 
gems. Narada with his vina, dancers, and musicians, also accompanied the 
chief of the deities to the abode of Shiva. When there arrived, they beheld 
Kailasa, the most sacred place for devotion, the ornament of the mountains of 
the earth, the complete bestower of satisfaction, purity, and fulfilment of all 
wishes. There the trees and rocks inspire contemplation, and the mountain is 
resplendent with loftiest trees, the blossoms of which, waving to the wind, shed 
lustre and perfume. There appear ponds clear as crystal, with steps leading to 
the pure and deep water, ornamented with gold, resembling lotoses supported 
on beryl stalks : in them the white lotos casts around a silvery splendour, while 
the red lotos is refulgent as the ruby. Thus beholding Kailasa, the holiest of 

* From the commencement of the tfeim jfiSawd; of the Padma Puran. 

f This is the name of the bow of Vishnu. | Indra- 
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mountains> adorned with such excellent loveliness, the deities were filled with 
astonishment. Then descending from their celestial cars, Indra thus addressed 
Nandi the warder; — ‘O chief of Shiva’s attendants, hear! quickly inform 
Ishwara, the chief of gods, that I am come attended by the deities for the pur- 
pose of amusing him with a dance.’ On hearing these words, Nandi went and 
addressed Girisha : — “ O lord ! Purandara, the king of the deities, has come 
here for the purpose of dancing.’ Shiva replied, — ‘ Quickly bring the hus- 
band of Sachi.’ Nandi then introduced him along with the other deities, and 
on beholding Girisha Indra paid him due adoration ; the musicians then began 
sounding their instruments, and the dancers danced before Kara : so harmo- 
niously played the instruments, and so well was the dance pei'formed, that Puran- 
dara was filled with arrogance ; so that when Ishwara delighted thus addressed 
him, — ‘ O chief of angels ! I am well pleased ; ask whatever is most agreeable 
to thee,’ -— Indra proudly replied, in words breathing defiance, — ‘ Give me, O 
lord ! to be in battle a warrior like thyself.’ Having obtained* this boon fi'om 
Shambhu, Ishnu departed. 

“ Shakra having left the assembly, Girisha thus spoke, — ‘Omy attendants i 
heard you not the haughty words of the king of deities ? ’ Thus spoke Hara, 
inflamed with anger, and immediately stood before him a corporeal form of 
anger, black as darkness, who thus addressed Mrira, — ‘ Give me thy similitude, 
and then what shall I do for thee, my lord ? ’ The lord of Uma replied, — 
‘ Having incorporated thyself with the River of heaven, and formed a union 
with the Ocean, go and conquer Vasa wa.’ Having thus spoken, Shiva disap- 
peared, and his attendants I’emained lost in astonishment. 

“ In obedience to the orders of Isha, the lovely River, in immortal youth, 
hastened from the skies to forrti a union with the Ocean; and the King of 
Rivers, on beholding her, with heaving billows expressed his joy. Then, O 
king ! was effected the union of Ganga and the Sea ; and having obtained the 
mighty River, Ocean delighted joined with her in amorous dalliance. From 
their embraces sprang a mighty son, at whose birth the earth trembled and 
wept, and the three worlds resounded ; and Brahma, having broken the seal of 
meditation, and having perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted his hamsa, 
and, reflecting on this prodigy, proceeded to the Sea. On his arrival. Ocean 
received him with due honours, and then Brahma said, — ‘ Why, O Sea ! dost 
thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds?’ Ocean replied, — ‘It is 
not I, O chief of gods ! but my mighty son, who thus roars ; let the beholding 

* This is according to the original ; but, from subsequent events related in the legend, it would 
seem that the boon must have been refused. 

3 N 
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of thee, so difficult to be obtained, be the protection of the child/ He then 
said to his lovely wife, — ‘Let thy son be shown and she, in obedience to 
her husband’s orders, brought her son, and, having placed him in the lap of 
Brahma, bowed herself to his feet. When Brahma beheld the wonderful son 
of Ocean, he was filled with astonishment ; and the child having taken hold of 
bis beard, he was unable to liberate it from his grasp. But Ocean, smiling, 
approached and loosed it from the hand of his son. Brahma, admiring the 
strength of this mfant, then said,— ‘From his holding so fiimly, let him be 
named Jalandhara and further, with fondness bestowed, on him this boon : — 
‘This Jalandhara shall be unconquered by the gods, and shall, through my 
favour, enjoy the three woxlds.’ Having thus spoken, Brahma disappeared. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Mnthrmiing of Jalandhara, and his Marriage voith Vrinda. 

“ Arrived at boyhood, this boy, supported in the lap of the wind, flew 
over the ocean ; and having brought the whelps of lions, placed them in a cage 
for his amusement. On earth lions and elephants were alone fit objects for his 
might ; and hurling from the sky the mightiest wanderers of the air, he with his 
shouts filled heaven with afifight; and having entered the ocean, and destroyed 
its inhabitants, fear of Ocean’s son pervaded all the waters of the deep ; and 
the Fire of the sea, perceiving the unusual state of the ocean, forsaking from dread 
his wonted abode, sought shelter in Himalaya. When boyhood was passed, and 
Ocean’s son had become a youth, he one day thus addressed his father : — 

‘ Give me, O father ! a suitable and ample place for my I’esidence.’ Ocean 
having heard his son’s words, replied, — ‘ 1 will give thee the kingdom of Bhanu, 
difficult to be acquired.’ At this time the preceptor of the Daityas entered, and 
Ocean received him with all due honours j and, having placed him on a seat 
resplendent with gold and gems, with folded hands thus addressed him : — ‘Pro- 
pitious is thy visit : say what shall I do.’ Shukra replied, — ‘ Thy son shall 
through his might firmly enjoy the three worlds : do thou, therefore, recede from 
Jambudwipa, the sacred abode of holy men, and leave unwashed by thy waves an 
extent of country sufficient for the residence of Jalandliara. There, O Sea ! give 
a kingdom to this youth, who shall be invincible.’ Shukra having thus spoken, 
to please the sou of Bhrigu, and from fondness of his son, the Sea sportively 
withdrew his waves, and exposed devoid of water a country extending three 
hundred yojanas in length, and a hundred in breadth, which became celebrated 
under the name of the Holy Jalandhara. 
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“ The Ocean then calling Maya*, the mighty Asura, thus spoke to him : — 
‘ Build a city for Jalandhara, to be the capital of his kingdom.’ Having heard 
the words of Ocean, Maya built a city of gems. There palaces resplendent 
with sapphires cast around a lustre resembling the plumage of the dancing pea- 
cock reflected from the clouds. There houses of coral and ruby darted rays 
around like the sprouts of the mango surrounded by bii'ds. There lofty edi- 
fices of gold glowed with a splendour more terrible than Are, which beholding, 
the peacocks avoided them in alarm. There halls of crystal arose, glistening like 
the foam of the agitated ocean. There the various trees, waving to the wind, shed 
such perfume around as infatuated the senses of the women. There, marked 
by the smoke of incense wafted by the wind, the sky became like the junc- 
tion of Yamuna with the Ganga. There, wearied by their nightly course, the 
horses of the sun, stopping over the tops of the palaces, rested at mid-day. There 
at night the stars cast a radiance amongst the edifices, like a necklace of flowers 
on the neck of a lovely woman. There golden swings, hung with golden chains, 
shed such lustre on the ground as made it seem a portion of Meru. In this 
city did Ocean, assisted by Shukra and the Rivers, inaugurate his son to the 
sound of musical instruments. He then gave to him a thousand mahapadmas 
of fear-inspiring troops. Shukra also gave to Jalandhara, from affection, the 
powerful charm by which the dead are raised to life again ; and instructed him 
in the skilful use of all the various arms. Having thus enthroned his son. 
Ocean, attended by the divine River, returned to his usual abode ; and Jaland- 
liara, with Shukra and a number of Brahmans, contemplated the divine city, 
ornamented with such resplendent edifices. 

“ At this time, while Jalandhara was ruling over the kingdom given 'ohim 
by his father, there w'as an Apsara, named Swarna, wdio formerly had, through 
the favour of Krouncha, borne a daughter named Vrinda, beautiful, elegantly 
formed, and love-inspiring. This daughter she gave to Shukra at his request, 
in order that she might be united to Jalandhara, and the son of Ocean espoused 
her according to the custom of the Gandharvas ; and both casting aside fickle- 
ness, attached themselves solely to each other, and faithfully observed the duties 
of marriage. 

“ One day as they were sitting together they obseiwed Rahu, and enquired 
of the son of Bhrigu respecting the depriving him of his head, and Shukra related 
the whole story. Jalandhara, also, having obtained from Shukra the power of 
resuscitating the dead, remembered his uncle t, and waged war with the gods.” 

^ The divine architect of the Asuras, as Vishwakarma is of the Siiras. 
f That is, the Sea of Milky which is here considered to be a brother of Ocean. 

3n 2 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Jalandhards sending an Embassy to Indra. 

Yudhishtira said, — “ Who was the uncle of the son of Ocean, and in what 
manner did he carry on war against the gods ? Relate the whole to me, O 
Narada ! ” Narada replied, — “ Listen, O valiant pi'ince ! Jalandhara’s uncle 
was the Sea of Milk, which was churned by the Suras and Asuras for the 
obtainment of various precious things, which the gods seized and appropriated 
to themselves. On being made acquainted with this, the Asura Jalandhara 
determined on war ; but first despatched Durwarana, having instructed him in 
what he was to say, on an embassy to the chief of deities. Durwarana, having 
mounted his chariot, proceeded along the sky until he came to the abode of 
Indra ; and as he wished to enter he was prevented by the warders. He then 
said : — ‘I am the ambassador of Jalandhara sent to Indra ; do you go and 
acquaint him with my arrival.’ Having heard these words the warders went, 
and, having made obeisance to Indra, thus addressed him : — ‘ O lord ! an am- 
bassador has arrived.’ He replied, — ‘ Bring him.’ The warders then taking 
the ambassador by the hand, presented him to Indra. Durwarana, having 
entered the assembly, beheld Indra suiTounded by three hundred and thirty- 
three millions of deities, seated on golden thrones and cooled by celestial fans, 
and his thousand lotos eyes sparkling with the love inspired by Sachi, Durwa- 
rana beholding the chief of deities, with his preceptor, smiling made obeisance 
to him ; and Indra, having ordered a seat to be given to the ambassador of 
Jalandhara, thus addressed him : . — ‘Whose ambassador art thou, and by what 
road hast thou come?’ Durwarana replied, — ‘I am the ambassador of 
Jalandhara, who is the lord of the universe; therefore listen to his commands 
fi'om my mouth. When, with the mountain Man dara, thou didst churn my 
uncle, the Sea of Milk, thou didst rob him of inestimable treasures : quickly, 
therefore, restore the moon, the amrita, the elephant, the horse, the gem, the 
tree, and the rest ; give all, and afterwards give Swarga. What is the use of 
the ornamented body of the peacock, since its cry is so disagreeable? Or why 
employ the amrita in reviving the dead young of the vulture ? Or, having the 
Hamsa for a preceptor, what use is there for the prattle of the parrot ? Or 
what advantage is derived from placing a crow in a golden cage ? Do quickly, 
therefore, all that I bid you ; and, if thou wishest to preserve thy life, obey the 
king of the universe.’ Maghawa then smiling thus replied to Durwarana : — 
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‘ Hear, O ambassador ! the cause of churning the Sea of Milk succinctly stated. 
Formerly the son of Himavan, named Menaka, my enemy, was sheltered in the 
bosom of that sea; and, even after by his fire, in the shape of a horse, he had 
burned the world, the wicked wretch was still received by that sea ; and 
while under its protection, he daily gave its milk to the Danavas, the enemies 
of the gods. It was for these reasons, O Durwarana ! that it was formerly 
punished by being agitated by the gods. Hearken ! if my friendship be rejected, 
my enmity will be intolerable; for how can an earthen pitcher support the 
collision of harder substances ? Should, therefore, Jalandhara advance with a 
numerous army to wage war with us, he will only meet with destruction.’ 
Having thus spoken, Indra ceased and dismissed the ambassador, who returning 
to the son of the Sea related to him all that Indra had said. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Battle of the Devas and Danavas. 

“ Jalandhara having heard from his ambassador the words of Mahendra, 
inflamed with anger, commanded his army to assemble; and the Daityas who 
inhabited the earth and the lower regions immediately obeyed his orders. He 
then marched foi’ward, and the three worlds resounded with the tumult of his 
innumerable forces. His warriors, distinguished by the heads of horses, ele- 
phants, camels, cats, tigers, and lions, eyes glancing like lightning, snaky hair, 
and enormous bodies whence hair like cimeters ai'ose, I'ushed on with shouts 
loud as the thunder of clashing clouds. One hundred thousand crores of 
Asuras delighting in battle, marshalled on chariots, elejihants, horses, and foot, 
formed the radiant host, which, with all the artillery of war, spread over one 
hundred yojanas of space. Jalandhara then having mounted his chariot pro- 
ceeded on, and having arrived at the mountain of Mandara, at mid-day there 
halted, and encamped with his army. On the second day, having arrived with 
his army at the mountain Meru, that throne of the gods, he halted on its dust- 
enveloped summits. The groves and gardens of Indra were then destroyed by 
the Asuras; and on the eastern summit were encamped the elephants, on the 
south the chariots, and on the north and west the horse and foot. Thus 
Jalandhara arranged his host, while kettle-drums and trumpets so loud re- 
sounded that their clamour reached the abode of Indra ; the sky trembled, and 
the thunderbolt fell powerless from his hand. Having then ascertained the 
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cause that shook the heaven with fear, he thus addressed his preceptor : — 

‘ What shall we do? what resource, what means, what power have we to 
support a war against Jalandhara?’ Vachaspati replied, — ‘ Hasten to seek 
protection at the feet of Vishnu, the dweUer in Vaikuntha.’ This said, Indra, 
attended' by his preceptor and the gods, in the utmost haste proceeded to the 
abode of the foe of Kaitaba. On arriving there the warder Vijaya went and 
thus addressed Vasudeva : •— ‘ Agitated by the fear of Jalandliara, , all the 
deities have sought thy protection : but, O Iprd ! do not slay in battle my 
brother on account of the gods ; for though he is under the effect of a curse, 
through kindness for me let him not be considered as deserving of death.’ On 
hearing these words, Vishnu, the protector of the world, having mounted 
Garura the chief of birds, quickly leaving Vaikuntha, proceeded to the deities, 
whom he beheld shorn of their splendour through fear of Jalandhara. Then 
all the deities saw Hari w’ith four gem-adorned arms, and bearing in his hands a 
bow, a mace, a conch, and a lotos ; and having adored him, Indra thus began : — 
‘ O lord ! heaven has been destroyed by Jalandhara, the son of Ocean.’ Hari, 
in reply, assuaged the fear of the gods, and assured them of victory, and of the 
destruction of the Asura. Matuli having then brought his chariot, Indra 
ascended it, and brandishing the thunderbolt proceeded on in front of Vasudeva, 
having on his left hand the gods, and on his right the goddesses, wdiile his son 
Jayanta moved on before him mounted on the celestial elephant. Dhata, Yama, 
Mitra, and Varuna were also there, radiant in splendour. Virabhadra, likewise, 
accompanied him ; and Shambhu far renowned, of limbs imperfect, of subdued 
affections, holder of the bow named Pinaka, bearer of a skull, lord of men and 
of the universe, celebrated under the names of Sthanu, Bharga, Bhagawan, 
Rudi’a, and the remembered on the eleventh day of the month. The Winds 
with their refreshing touch, the revivers of the soul even when on the lips, 
were also there. The Sun, likewise, in its twelve forms proceeded along, and 
the Giver of Riches reposing in a palanquin borne by his servants, and Rudra 
mounted on a bull and holding a trident, and jEoIolis on a deer with a club in 
nis hand. The Gandharvas, the Charanas, the Yakshas, the Pisachas, the 
Urugas, and the Guhyakas, all armed, preceded the anny, which proceeded on 
in countless numbers like the billows of the ocean ; and in the midst of it 

advanced Hari, the lord of the universe. 

“ Thus the army of the gods, desu'ous of vanquishing the Asuras, arrived at 
Sumera, and occupied its northern summit. On the southern, formed of gold, 
stood the resplendent and mighty host of Jalandhara. But the battle-ground 
selected was over Havrati Varsha, between the mountains Mandara and Meru ; 
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and to that, as Shukra had declared that it would be productive of victory, the 
Asuras with joy proceeded ; and there also I'epaired the Suras. Then resounded 
the wai'like instruments of both armies ; and the tumult of warriors shouting to 
each other arose. Then was there a terrible battle between the gods and the 
Daityas, and a conflict capable of producing the annihilation of the three worlds. 
During this awful contest consumption and the king of death afflicted the 
Asuras with diseases. Thus, seized with excruciating pains in the midst of the 
battle, some of the Danavas falling rolled convulsive on the ground, while 
others fled to the mountains, whence plucking herbs of medicinal power they 
were enabled to renew the combat with the sei'vants of Yama. Again the 
battle raged, while streams of blood flowed from myriads mutually slain, and 
the sky was bestrewed with the bodies of Suras and Asuras, horses and ele- 
phants. Chariots encountered chai'iots, and the charioteers fell slain by sharp- 
pointed arrows ; elephants enraged shocking against elephants overthrew each 
other; horses strayed without riders ; heads, limbs, and members, lopped from 
their trunks, fell on all sides : meanwhile a Kheehari *, full bosomed, delicately 
formed, and love-inspiring, would hasten to the battle-ground, and quickly 
withdraw a Daitya from amidst the slain, and then in gentle sport impress 
repeated kisses on his lips. 

“ At length Janardana enraged attacked Kalanemi ; Yama, Durwarana ; 
Chandra and Surya, Rahii ; Vaishvanai’a, Ketu ; Vrihaspati, Shukra; the 
Ashwinau, Angara and Purwaka; the son of Indra, Shamhrada ; Kubera, 
Nihoda; Rudra, Nishumbha ; the Vishvadevas, Jambha; Vayu, Yajnaroma; 
Vasava, Bali ; and other deities engaged in single combat with the Daityas. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Death of Bali, and his Ascent into Heaven. 

“ The gods and Asuras having thus engaged in single combat with each 
other, Hari with his mace struck Kalanemi senseless, as he shot his arrows at 
him. The Moon smote with his sword at Rahu, but he, in avoiding the blow, 
ran at the Sun, and, having defeated him in the battle, attacked the Moon. 
The king of night smote with his sword Sainhikeya, but from the hardness of 
his body the sword was shivered ; and the tonnentor .of the Moon struck him 

* The Khecharis are celestial nymphs who choose the slain on a field of battle, like the Val- 
kyrias of Scandinavian mythology; but they are mentioned only Incidentally in Sanscrit poetry, 
and I have nowhere met with any account of them. 
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with his adamantine feet, and he fell senseless with pain on the battle-ground. 
Rahu then swallowed the Moon, but afterwards vomited him up, from which time 
the Moon has borne a fawn-coloured mark on its bosom ; and having seized the 
celestial horse, conducted and presented it to Jalandhara. Durwarana smote 
down Yama. The son of Indra fell senseless in battle, struck with sharp 
arrows by Samhrada, who seizing and mounting the celestial elephant presented 
it to Jalandhara. Nihoda with his mace disabled Eubera. Rudra attacked 
with his trident Nishumbha, who distressed him with a shower of arrows, and, 
having bound the causer of death, conducted the destroyer of the universe a 
prisoner to Jalandhara. 

“ Terrible raged the combat between Indra and Bali, who shone refulgent 
like tlie sun. All the arrows of Shakra shivered on the body of Bali; but he, 
with superior strength, smote Indra on the breast with his axe. In fear Indra 
cried out, and Bali laughed ; and as he laughed pearls dropped from his mouth. 
Observing this, and desirous of obtaining Bali’s body, Indra ceased the combat, 
and burst forth in praise of Bali, powerful as the ocean. Bali then said : — 
* O chief of gods ! ask a boon.’ Indra replied : -r- ‘ O chief of Daityas ! if 
thou, art pleased with me, bestow on me thy body.’ On hearing these words, 
Bali, alarmed and agitated, thus thought: — ‘ To a battle-axe a necklace of 
flowers, and to, an avaricious man riches, are of no use. The generous-minded 
bestow favours on malignant enemies ; lofty mountains furnish with their rivers 
the insatiable ocean. Even at the point of death good ought to be done to 
those by whom it is caused, as the sandal tree sheds perfume on the axe by 
which it is cut. The body and riches are only deposits entrusted to us by fate ; 
but the moon remains, though it at times disappears. The generous are the 
ornaments of the earth ; and never do they refuse to favour. The soul alone is 
to be considered, though the body be destroyed.’ And then he said, — ‘ Take 
then the boon which thou hast requested.’ This heard, Indra struck Bali 
with his axe, but the blow penetrated not his body. Shakra then recollecting 
his thunderbolt, hurled it at Bali ; and his body, struck with the bolt, was scat- 
tered afar : one part fell on the mountain Katuka, a second on Tuhina, a third 
on Anga, a fourth on Devanadi, a fifth on Mandara, and a sixth on Vijayagaja. 
From the purity of his actions, the parts of his body became the germs of all 
the various gems. The bones scattered by the thunderbolt became that pre- 
cious stone which from it derives its name ; the eyes became sapphires and 
amethysts ; the blood, rubies ; the marrow, emeralds ; the flesh, crystal ; the 
tongue, coral ; and the teeth, pearls. Thus, from the body of Bali were pro- 
duced gems and precious stones ; and in the same manner will virtuous men 
enjoy the reward of their virtue. No sooner had Prabhavati, the wife of Bali, 
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heard that he had been slain by Indra, than she hastened to the battle field, 
with tear-streaming eyes and dishevelled hair. The full-bosomed Prabhavati, 
on beholding the scattered members of her mighty and beloved husband, thus 
lamented aloud : — ■ ‘ O my husband ! why, forsaking me, ast thou thus fruit- 
lessly given up thy body? Why, O my beloved! hast thou, adorned with a 
divine form and celestial ornaments, encountered the conflict of war, and left 
me to endless grief, unconsoled by the embrace of thy dissevered corse ?’ The 
son of the Sea, healing the lamentations of the spouse of Bali, was afflicted, and 
requested Shukra to restore him to life. Shukra replied, - — ‘ How can I 
restore one to life who has voluntarily embraced death? nevertheless the word 
of power shall be spoken.’ Shukra having then meditated for a moment, the 
pleasing sounds were produced from his mouth ; and Bali, reanimated, ascended 
to heaven. Shukra then said to Prabhavati, — ‘ Give up tby life.’ On bear- 
ing these words, Prabhavati forsook this life, and rejoined her husband in 
Paradise. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Acts of J alandhara, and his Victory over Vishnu. 

“ Jalandhara, enraged, then thus addressed the slayer of Daityas (Indra): — 
‘ O vilest of w'arriors ! by deceit alone hast thou slain Bali.’ Having thus 
spoken, the son of the Sea covered India’s charioteer, his standard, and his car, 
with a shower of arrows ; and he of the hundred sacrifices, overwhelmed by his 
violence, sank senseless. Observing that Shukra had fallen, the son of 
Ocean, with glowing countenance and eyes inflamed, exclaimed aloud, — ‘ In 
mind, the son of a slave will be still a slave.’ Quickly, however, did Indra, 
recovering from his trance, hurl a thunderbolt at Jalandhara; but the son of 
Ocean caught it with his mountain-crushing hand, and, leaping from his 
chariot, rushed forward to seize Devendra. Perceiving his approach, Maghava, 
forsaking his chariot, fled for protection to Hari. The son of Ocean, ha'^ing 
thus obtained his wish, mounted the chariot of Indra, and, causing Matuli to 
act as Ixis charioteer, drove here and there through the ranks of his army. 
Then, inflamed with angei', Vishnu, grasping his sword Nandaka, and urging 
forward Garura swift as thought, attacked the army of the Daityas ; and, at- 
tended by the son of Kasyapa, Janardana overthrew with his furious blows 
thousands of cars, .horses, and elephants ; and, faithfully observing the fearful 
institutes of wai', he caused to flow a river of blood, mingled with bones, brains, 
heads, limbs, and ■warlike weapons ; and on his dreadful course attended blood- 
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thirsty demons, and birds and beasts of prey. On beholding Vishnu thus de- 
stroying his army, by Jalandhara’s orders the mighty Danavas surrounded 
Hari on all sides, and, like clouds, rained on him a torrent of arrows, thick as 
the motes in sunbeams, as sand on the shores, as bees on a lotos, as clouds on a 
mountain, as birds on mango trees, as wreaths of smoke in the sky ; which 
completely concealed Vishnu and Gaamra from the view of the battle field. 
All the mighty chiefs of the Asuras, mounted on chariots, thus assailed with 
loud and fear-inspiring shouts the lord of Vaikuntha. But the foe of the 
Daityas, enraged, overthrew all the horrific-formed Asuras as easily as the wind 
scatters the leaves of a tree. Shailaroma then rushed forward to attack Vishnu, 
who pierced his body with arrows ; and Shailaroma at the same time covered 
Hari with. shafts: but Vishnu, quickly seizing his sword, smote off the head of 
Shailaroma, and then the headless corse seized Garura with its arms, while the 
head instantaneously replaced itself on the shoulders.* Arrested in the midst 
of the conflict, Hiishikesha gazed in astonishment at this reunion of the head 
with the body, while Garura alighted on the ground. But when he perceived 
the head of Shailaroma fixed again in its place, he swiftly bore Hari away from 
the Asura, whose life, in consequence of his having been wounded by Vishnu, 
quickly departed, and he fell lifeless on the field. 

“ Jalandhara then said to his charioteer Khadgaroma ; — ‘ Advance the car, 
O charioteer! unto the god Janardana.’ Khadgaroma having obeyed his lord’s 
command, the son of the Sea, on beholding Vishnu, thus addressed him: — 
‘ Fearlessly conquer me, O Vishnu! for I will not slay thee, O Madhawa!’ 
Hearing these words, Narayana, with anger-inflamed eyes, covered him with 
death-giving arrows ; and the son of the Sea at the same time overwhelmed 
Hari with his shafts. Ovei’come by his arx'ows, Garura fell senseless to the 
ground, and Janardana immediately in thought called to his aid the chariot 
which stood in Vaikuntha ; and instantly the chariot, with harnessed horses, 
appeared. Hari then, adorned with a tiara, and beai'ing on his breast the 
celestial gem, having mounted his car and advanced against Jalandhara, he and 
the gods destroyed with their arrows the army of the Danava. Beholding his 

* This is free from the ludicrous manner in which Ariosto has related a similar occurrence : — 
Se gli spiccano il capo, Orrilo scende, 

Nh cessa brancolar sin che lo trovi ; 

Ed or pe T crine, ed or pe ’1 naso il prende, 

Lo salda al collo, e non so con che chiovi. 

Piglia ’1 talor Grifone, e ’1 braccio stende, 

Nel flume il getta, e non par ch anco giovi, 

Che nuota Orrilo al fondo, come un pesce, 

E col suo capo salvo a la ripa esce. 


Canto 15 . st. 71. 
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army thus reduced to a small number, Jalandhara said to Shukra, — ' My 
army has been destroyed by arrows: O lord! renowned tor thy skill in charms, 
restore them to life ! Let thy knowledge, O Brahman ! n:)w protect those \¥ho 
apply to thee for succour !’ Bhargava replied, — ‘ Behold, O king! the power 
of a Brahman on the field of battle.’ This said, he sprinkled water over them, 
and muttered the word of power ; when instantly the Danavas, who had been 
slain by the arrows of the gods, reanimated, arose, and marshalled around the 
son of the Sea. Then- Narayana thus addressed Vrihaspati : — ‘ It would be a 
shame if the army of the gods were not also restored to life by their preceptor.* 
Dhishna replied, — ‘ I will, O lord ! immediately reanimate them by medicinal 
herbs.’ This said, Vrihaspati proceeded to the mountain Drona, situated in 
the Sea of Milk, and there culled a quantity of plants, and by their power 
restored to life the gods, who immediately arose and prepared for battle. 

“ The son of Ocean, beholding the gods thus reanimated, said to Kavi, — - 
‘ O Shukra! how have these arisen from the dead, without the assistance of 
thy charm?’ Shukra I'eplied, — ‘ There is a mighty mountain, named Drona, 
situated in the Sea of Milk, on which grow plants by which the dead can be 
reanimated; and the preceptor of the gods, having brought thence a quan- 
tity of plants, and pronounced the requisite incantation, has restored to life the 
deities who were slain.’ Having heard these words, Jalandhara entrusted his 
mighty army to the command of Shumbha, and hastened to the Sea of Milk, 
where having arrived, he entered it. He then beheld the resplendent abode 
and delightful residence of this Sea. There neither hot nor cold winds are felt, 
nor is darkness ever perceived. There loveliest damsels sing, and dance, and 
sport, bending under the weight of their swelling bosoms, taper- waisted, with 
teeth like pearls, and rolling eyes casting amorous glances, waving their be- 
witching arms in pleasing attitudes, and gracefully moving their feet to the 
sweet sound of music ; while slave girls, with waving fans, diffuse coolness and 
odours around. Into this abode of delight did the son of Ocean enter ; but 
agitated with anxiety on account of the war, he thus, after due obeisance, 
addressed the Sea of Milk : — -‘O father! thou killest me by washing 
with thy waves the mountain Drona, Avhich produces deceitful herbs.’ The 
Sea replied, — ‘ My son, shall I not wash with my waves him who has sought 
my protection? for what virtuous man has ever rejected the suppliant?’ 
Having heard his uncle’s words, Jalandhara became inflamed with anger, and 
struck the mountain’s base with such furious blows that Drotra, terrified, ap- 
peared before him in a material form, and thus addressed him : — ‘I am thy 
slave ; grant security and protection to me thy suppliant ! I will hasten, 

S o 2 
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O mighty warrior ! if it be thy order, to the lower regions ; and there will I 
remain as long as thou mayst think proper to govern this kingdom, and to pre- 
vent its plants from being taken away/ Having then seen the mountain 
Drona sink into the lower regions, Jalandhara retm*ned to the field of battle; 
and when there arrived, seeing Indra advancing in a chariot, he laughed aloudj 
and said,— - ‘ As long as thou mountest a car, so long shall I be thy destruc- 
tion/ This said, the son of Ocean destroyed the army of the gods. When 
Vrihaspati beheld this havoc, he hastened to the Sea of Milk ; but finding to his 
astonishment that the mountain Drona had disappeared, he quickly returned 
to the army of the gods, and called aloud, — ‘ Fly speedily, O ye gods ! for 
Drona has disappeared/ On hearing the words, Jalandhara, laughing, cut off 
with his arrows the sacrificial cord and hair of the preceptor of the immortals, 
who fled in utmost speed for fear of his life. 

“ The gods, having been thus put to flight by Jalandhara, hastened for re- 
fuge to Janardana ; and Hrishikesha and the chief of the Danavas rushed to the 
encounter of each other. Then began a terrible battle between Vishnu and 
Jalandhara ; and long with equal violence they showered arrows at each other. 
At length the son of Ocean leaped from his car to vanquish Janardana, who 
covered him with arrows as he approached; but, undismayed, Jalandhara ai’rived, 
and, having seized Garura with one hand, and the car of Vishnu with the other, 
and whirled them round, he hurled them through the air with such force that 
the car lighted in the White Island, and Garura in Krounchdwipa. While 
whirled the chariot, Vishnu fell from it, and, enraged, rushed on the chief of 
the Daityas, exclaiming, — ‘ Stand, stand!’ and, seeing him advance, the son 
of the Sea covered him with arrows. But Hari wounding him on the breast 
with a sharp javelin, he fell ; and his charioteer was conducting him from the 
battle, when he said, — ‘Oh! why am I thus disgraced?’ The son of Ocean 
then renewed the combat, and fierce raged the battle between him and the 
enemy of the Daityas. At length Hari fell senseless under the arrows of Jaland- 
hara, who through affection slew him not, but, beholding Govinda extended 
on the ground, mounted his chariot. Then Indira, the beloved of Vishnu, 
hastened weeping to the battle field, and thus addressed the son of Ocean ; — 
‘Listen, O brother*! Vishnu has been vanquished by thee; but it is not 
proper, O mighty warrior! that thou shouldst slay the husband, of thy 
sister/ On hearing these words, Jalandhara, from piety to his sister, liberated 
her lord, and then, bending at their feet, adored both Lakshmi and Vishnu. 

Lakshmi^ being the daughter of his uncle, the Sea of Milk, was his cousin-german ; and in 
India cousin-geraians are in the habit of calling each other brothers and sisters. 
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Hari then said to Jalandhara, — ‘ O chief of the Daityas ! I am pleased with 
what thou hast done; say, what boon shall I confer on thee?’ Jalandhara 
replied, — ^ ‘ If thou be pleased, O Keshava! with my valour, remain with 
Lakshmi in the residence of my uncle.’ ‘ So be it ! ’ Vishnu replied ; and then 
in thought calling Garui’a, who immediately appeared, he mounted him, accom- 
panied by Lakshmi, and proceeded to the Sea of Milk; and there with his 
beloved the lord of the world continued to remain.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The happy Reign of Jalandhara. 

Yudhishtira said, — “O Narada! relate what took place after Jaland- 
hara had defeated the gods, and Vishnu had retired to his own abode.” Narada 
replied, — " Jalandhara, having acquired heaven, and in a moment obtained the 
fi’Liit of a hundred sacrifices of a horse, proceeded to take possession of Ainara- 
vita, abounding in gems, gold, costly raiment, celestial flowers, and sweetest 
odours. There rain, cold, and heat are unknown, and golden swings and 
pensile couches wave of their own accord. There, united together in pleasing- 
fellowship, birds of variegated plumage join in sweetest melody. There, instru- 
ments of various kinds harmonious sound ; and nymphs divine, of loveliest 
forms, in graceful measure move, or strains enrapturing breathe. In this para- 
dise the son of Ocean fixed his regal seat, and inaugurated Shumbha, dear to 
him as his soul, as the yicva raja (heir apparent) ; and having subjected to 
his power the inhabitants of heaven, and having recovered the precious things 
which had been ravished from the Sea of Milk, he ruled over the three worlds 
in fame and glory. During Iiis reign no one was boi'ii, or died, or grew old ; 
no one bore enmity to another ; and domestic duties were piously observed. 
No one was seen who was ugly, deformed, or wicked ; every woman was gentle 
and obedient to her husband, and no one deviated from chastity. No woman 
was a widow, and no person was without riches ; all were givers, and no one 
required a return ; all were pious, and bestowed gifts on the Brahmans; and 
every house contained young, lovely, and accomplished women ; milk, curds, 
and. butter abounded; all was happiness; and imprisonment and execution 
never occurred, for murder, and violence, and debts were unknown. TJius the 
three worlds enjoyed happiness, and the name of the son of the Sea bccanie 
like sugar in the mouths of their inhabitants.” 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

The Formation of the Disc called Sudarshana. 

Yudhishtira said, — “O Muni! what was done by the gods after they 
were conquered by Jalandhara, and were deprived of heaven by him ?” Na- 
rada replied : — “ The gods, being expelled from heaven, and deprived of sacri- 
fices and the beverage of immortality, repaired to the abode of Brahma, to whom, 
in laudatory strains, they paid due adoration. Then Brahma said, — ‘What 
do you wdsh that I should do?’ The gods, in reply, related how they had been 
defeated by Jalandhara. Brahma, having meditated for a moment, proceeded 
with the deities to Kailasa; and, standing on the side of that mountain, in the 
name of the gods thus began to adore the dweller on Kailasa (Shiva) : ^ — 
‘ Praise be to thee, O Bhava ! O Sarva ! O Nilagriva ! Pi'aise be to thee, O lord 
of various forms ! ’ When Shankara, chief of beings, heard these words, he 
directed Nandi to introduce the immortals ; and Nandi immediately obeyed his 
command. On entering, the gods with astonishment beheld Shiva seated on a 
throne, and attended by myriads of devoted servants, all naked, deformed, curly- 
haired, with matted locks, and embrowned with dust; and Brahma, after due 
obeisance, thus spoke : • — ‘ O Shankara ! forget the anger that thou hast con- 
ceived against Indra, and grant favour to those who supplicate thy protection.’ 
Then Shankara laughed aloud, and exclaimed, — ^ Behold the situation of the 
dwellers in heaven 1’ But the omniscient and universal god, knowing the wish 
of Brahma and the subdued pride of Indra, with kindness thus proceeded : — 
‘ O Pitamaha ! how can the enemies, who have not been conquered by Vishnu, 
be vanquished by me? Other weapons must be formed ; for Jalandhara cannot 
be slain by those which have been hitherto employed : and in what manner can 
this be accomplished by the gods ? ’ Brahma replied, — ‘ O Shankara ! thy own 
mighty power is alone sufficient.’ On hearing these words, Shiva said, 

‘ O Brahma ! let us and the immortals dart forth the flame of anger; and from 
this let a weapon be formed.’ In obedience to his directions, Brahma and the 
gods, glowing with anger, darted forth volumes of flame, to which Shankara 
united the consuming beams of his third eye. He then in thought- summoned 
Hari; and, on his immediately appearing, thus addressed him: ‘ O Vishnu ! 
while Jalandhara remained unslain by thee in battle, why hast thou, deserting 
the immortals, withdrawn to repose in the Sea of Milk ? ’ Vishnu replied, — 
‘ Plad I slain him, what would have become of my beloved Lakshmi? But do 
thou, O husband of Parvati! vanquish Jalandhara in battle.’ Shankara then 
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said, — ‘ At least contribute the flame of thy anger.’ And as soon as the col- 
lected beams had been increased by the rays darted from the refulgence of 
Vishnu, Shiva exclaimed, — - ‘ Now from these beams let a weapon be formed 
for my use.’ On hearing these words, Visvakarma and the gods, beholding the 
glowing mass, were alarmed, and feared to touch it. Perceiving the deities thus 
motionless, and knowing their thoughts, Shankara, laughing and looking at them, 
said, — • ‘ If this refulgence cannot be endured, in what manner can it be borne 
in the hand?’ Shiva then placed his left heel on the glowing beams, as if he 
were crushing a bee buzzing on the gi'ound; and dancing on them, while the 
gods rejoiced caused music to resound, he, by repeated rotations, reduced them 
to the form of a disc. Thus was produced the disc called Sudarshana, darting 
such fieiy beams, that the gods in terror exclaimed, — ‘ Preserve us! — Preserve 
us i ’ Shankara having then given the unendurable weapon into the hands of 
Brahma, his beard was immediately scorched by its beams; and the lord of 
Uma, laughing, took it from him and concealed it under his arm. Such is the 
result of presenting a gift to a great blockhead.” 

CHAPTER IX. . 

Occurrences in Kailasa. 

Narada continued. — “ At this time I went and informed Jalandhara that 
Shambhu had pi’omised to effect his destruction. Jalandhara then said to me, 
— ‘ O holy sage !• what precious things are contained in the abode of the bearer 
of the trident ? acquaint me with the whole, as war should not be unless there 
be booty.’ I replied, — ‘ Shambhu is old, covered with ashes, his neck marked 
with the poison of serpents, mounted on a bull, bearing a beggar’s dish in his 
hand, and with an elephant-headed and a six-headed son, and he has nothing 
valuable belonging to him except the lovely and full-bosomed daughter of the 
mountain. Inflamed with love and captivated by her beauty, Mahesha passes 
his days in sport and dalliance, or sings and dances to amuse her. She is named 
Parvati, and far excels in loveliness either Vrin da or the nymphs of heaven.’ 
Having thus spoken, and excited the desire of Jalandhara, I disappeared. 

“ After this the son of the Sea despatched Rahu on an embassy to Kailasa, 
who arrived there in a moment; and on beholding the resplendent abode of 
Shambhu, he exclaimed to himselft — ‘ How wonderful is this place 1 ’ He then 
wished to enter, but was prevented by the warders, who demanded his business. 
Rail u replied, — ‘ I am the ambassador of Jalandhara; but the message of a 
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mighty king is not addressed unto a doorkeeper.’ Nandi, hearing these words, 
hastened and informed Shiva ; and, having received his commands, introduced 
Rahu. Having entered, he beheld Shambhu, five-faced and ten-armed, his 
sacrificial cord formed of a snake, and his matted locks adorned with the moon, 
waited upon by vile and ugly servants, but attended by all the immortals, who, 
looking to the ambassador, desired him to speak, Rahu then began : — ‘ O 
lord ! I am sent to thee by Jalandhara ; hear his auspicious words from my 
mouth ; and do thou, who art addicted to devotion, devoid of affection, an 
abandoner of works, who hast neither father nor mother, nor obseiwest the 
duties of the householder-, obey his commands. The mighty Jalandliara enjoys 
the dominion of the three worlds; do thou also become subject to him: why 
shouldst thou, old, libidinous, and the rider of a bull, refuse to obey him?’ 
While Rahu thus spoke, the sons of Shiva, Ganesha and Skanda, were rubbing 
his body; and, disturbed by their hands, Vasuki fell to the ground, and imme- 
diately began to swallow the rat, Ganesha’s vehicle, beginning with the tail, 
Gananayaka, on obsemng the snake about to swallow his courser, called out, — 
‘ Loose ! loose ! ’ At this time Skanda’s peacock began to scream in the shrillest 
manner ; and the serpent frightened disgorged the rat, and hastened to replace 
himself on the neck of Shiva ; where, violently respiring, he dimmed the bright- 
ness of the moon with his poisonous breath. Then came the beloved of Vishnu, 
dripping from her couch in the Milky Sea, and bearing a vase full Avith the 
beverage of immortality, with Avhich she reanimated the head of Brahma that 
Shiva’s hand eternally displays. The head, falling and rolling on the ground, 
exclaimed in boasting accents, while the spectators expressed to each other 
their astonishment, — ‘ I am the first — I am the most ancient of beings — I 
am the creator — I am the lord of all things,’ At this moment, from the 
matted locks of Shiva sprang myriads of beings, three-faced, three-footed, 
seven-armed, and Avith yellow hair hanging in long and matted locks : on seeing 
AA'hoin, the head became mute as the dead. Having beheld these AAmnders, 
Rahu, in fear and astonishment, thus again addressed Mahesha: — ‘Olord! 
through the strength of thy devotion and abstraction, affections touch not thee ; 
Avhy then dost thou sacrifice to feelings and passions ? Thou recei vest adoration 
from Brahma and all other deities; but Avho is the god Avhom thou adorest? 
Thou art the supreme god ; Avhy, therefore, dost thou collect the scraps of the 
beggar? But, O chief of devotees ! since thou prefei'rest a state of pious mor- 
tification, yield up Gauri and thy two sons Ganesha and Skanda ; and do thou, 
with a beggar’s dish, wander from door to door.’ Thus Rahu urged his request 
in many AA'ords ; but Mab.eshAvara returned no answer. Then Rahu, as Isha 
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would not break silence, thus addressed Nandi : — ‘ Thou art a minister and a 
general, and canst therefore inform me what means this departure from all 
received usages ; as it is not becoming that a prince, to whom an ambassador is 
sent, should preserve silence.’ But Nandi replied not; and immediately, on a 
sign from Shiva, reconducted and dismissed Rahu, who hastened to Jalandhara 
and related to him all that had passed.” 

CHAPTER X. 

The Defeat of the Danmas hy Shivers Troops. 

Narada continued. “ The mighty Jalandhara, having heard the relation 
of his ambassador, immediately arrayed his army and marched forward. Then 
the tumult of his approaching forces resounded through the inmost recesses of 
Mandara; and wide was it spread by the echoes of Meru, while lions started 
from then.' dens ; warlike instruments with their clangour, dear to the warrior, 
deafened the three worlds ; and, as trod the mighty Danavas, the lofty mountains 
trembled, and the seas were agitated. The armour of warriors clashed as on they 
marched, borne on various vehicles; and the wheels of the war-chariots harsh 
grated along the ground: white umbrellas shaded the mighty host from the 
sun, and fans, formed of peacocks’ feathers, prevented heat. From the innu- 
merable elephants, cars, horse, and foot, arose clouds of dust, which spread over 
the sky like the blue lotos, or the dark billows of the heaving ocean. As thus 
proceeded his army, Jalandhara, full of anxiety, having placed on his shoulder 
a javelin adorned with gems, hastened to the mighty Vishnu reposing in the 
Sea of Milk, and thus addressed him : — ‘ Say, O lord ! what shall I give to thee 
in order to obtain felicity ? ’ Vishnu replied, — ‘ What is thy wish, O son of 
the Sea ? ’ Jalandhara then said, — ‘ I am proceeding to battle ; do thou, there- 
fore, O Keshava, remain with Lakshmi in the Sea of Mdk.’ This said, he 
hastened to his father, and, having prostrated himself at his feet, thus said : — 
‘ O father ! permit me to go and vanquish Nilakantha in combat.’ Oceair replied, 

— ‘ My son, leave the devotee alone, and enjoy the kingdom which I have given 
to thee. Sufficient glory hast thou acquired, as there is none equal to thee in the 
three worlds ; and thy kingdom is as I'esplendent as Vaikuntha. Leave alone, 
therefore, my dear son, Shankara the beggarly devotee.’ But the son of the 
Sea, disregarding his father’s advice, proceeded to join his warriors ; and 
as, clad in armour, he was hastening to battle, Vrinda thus addressed him: 

— * My lord, w-ar should not be waged by the chief of kings against a 
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contemptible devotee. Subdue thy passion for Parvati, and behold me with 
impai-tiality : why shouldst thou desire Gauri? for in what is she superior to 
me? Is she not a devotee, a dweller in solitude, eternally attached -to Sthanu, 
unimpassioned, barren, and a former of artificial sons? Narada has deceived 
thee; do thou, therefore, think no more of her, but enjoy me.’ The son of 
Ocean replied, ‘ Vrinda, as long as the form of Parvati remains unseen, my 
soul will not repose in peace : though she may be inferior in beauty to thee, 
and though Shankara should slay me, my thoughts must still dwell on Gauri.’ 
Hearing her husband’s words, Vrinda, smiling, ascended her palanquin, and 
returned to the capital of Jalandhara ; and the son of Ocean, with his mighty 
army, marched forward to Kailasa. 

“ In the mean time Shankara, with his beloved, his sons, and attendants, had 
departed from Kailasa ; and Jalandhai’a, having arrived there, took possession of 
it, and, having encamped his army, proceeded to view the delightful abode of 
Shiv’’a. On beholding it sparkling with gems, and abounding in every excel- 
lence, the chief of the Daityas was filled with joy and astonishment, and thus 
addressed the son of Bhrigu : — ‘ Forsaking with his wife so charming an 
abode through dread of me, where, O Kavi 1 has Shankara retreated ? ’ 
Bhargava replied, — ‘ Shambhu has retired to a mighty mountain, situated on 
the northern bank of the lake Manasa, difficult to be approached by any one 
but him.’ Jalandhara then said, — ■ ‘ I will vanquish Devesha, O Bhai-gava ! 
do thou return to the city.’ Having thus spoken, Jalandliai’a marched for- 
ward until he beheld the mighty mountain towering sixty thousand yojanas in 
height, and immediately surrounded it with his troops ; while the tumult of his 
innumerable army and the clangour of instruments spread through the heaven 
and caused the mountain to tremble. On beholding this mighty host, Shiva 
placed Gauri, surrounded by her female companions, on the highest peak of the 
mountain, and having arrayed his myriads of armed attendants, he thus spoke 
to Nandi their chief : — ‘ The valiant Daitya Jalandhara must be slain by thee 
in battle. Go, therefore, accompanied by Mahakala and the other warriors, 
and perform my wish. Faint not, nor yield to despondency, but let rivalship 
animate thy courage until thou hast conquered my enemy.’ Nandi, having 
received these commands, desired his charioteer to bring him his car, and, 
after due obeisance to Shiva, mounting it, proceeded against the Danavas, 
accompanied by Vinayaka and Skanda, whom their father had ordered to join 
his army for its protection. In the mean time the Daityas were ascending the 
mountain; but assaded by Nandi and his troops, and overpowered by their 
sharp w'^eapons, some fell dead, and the rest retreated from the mountain, while 
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clouds of dust ascended to the sky. But reinforced by their leadei', the 
Daityas renewed the conflict, and long and terrible raged the battle between 
them and the immortals. At length all the elephants of the Danavas were 
slain, the cars shattered to pieces, and numerous warriors strewed the battle 
field. Far over the sky were spread gasping heads with dishevelled hair, 
countenances pallid with fear, and ghastly eyes j and the gi’ound was covered 
with headless corses and streams of blood. Thus Shiva’s troops overthrew the 
Danavas, and spread destruction among their ranks like the waters of the 
deluge.” 

CHAPTER. XI. 

Shim's Proceeding to Battle. 

Narada continued. — “ Shumbha, on beholding the defeat of the Daityas by 
the troops led by Nandi, enraged advanced with other Danavas to the conflict. 
Then Shumbha attacked Nandi; Nishumbha, Mahakala the lord of destruc- 
tion; Shailaroma, Pushpadanta ; Kolahala, present in the battle in material 
form, Maliavan ; Rahu, Skanda ; Sarparoma, Kushmanda ; Gargaroma, Dana ; 
Jambha, Vinayaka ; and Patalaketu, Bringi. In this manner was a terrible 
combat commenced between the Danavas and the troops of Shiva, Then 
Nandi and Shumbha showered arrows on each other thick as the leaves are 
strewn on Mandai-a when storms agitate its trees. At length Shumbha, throw- 
ing away his bow, rushed to the chariot of Nandi, and w’^ounding him on the 
breast he fell senseless, like a mountain* struck by a thunderbolt. Nishumbha 
received a blow on the breast from Mahakala, but, advancing, he struck him on 
the head with his mace and felled him senseless to the ground ; then seizing 
him by his feet and shouting aloud, he whirled him round, and with force im- 
mense hurled him far away. Shailaroma struck with his fist Pushpadanta on 
the face, but he with his mace struck the Daitya to the ground ; which seeing, 
tlie valiant Giriketu attacked Pushpadanta, who smote off his head with his 
sword. But Giriketu seizing his sword and shield rushed on, when his head 
called out, — ‘ Where art thou going, having forsaken me in this direful con- 
flict ? art thou not ashamed to engage in combat having only a headless body ? ’ 
Having thus spoken, the head sprang into its place, and Pushpadanta again 
with his sharp sword severed it from the shoulders. But it immediately 

• The mountains had at first wings ; but on account of the inconvenience which this occasioned 
Indra cut them off. 
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became a hundred heads with two hundred eyes, and rejoined the trunk. 
These also Pushpadanta lopped off, but Jwara advancing compelled him to 
retreat to the mountain. Kolahala and Maliawan contended for some time 
with arrows, but at length the Daitya seizing a mountain overwhelmed Ma- 
liawan wnth it, Kartikeya, covered with arrows by Rahu, hurled at him a 
javelin blazing with refulgent beams, which seeing, Rahu sprang into the air 
and seized it with his hands. Then, as he had no head, Skanda directed a 
javelin at his breast : but his mother hastened to the assistance of her son 
engaged in battle with the son of Shiva, who, not wishing to offend the River, 
withdrew on his peacock to the mountain. Vinayaka was overwhelmed 
with arrows by Jambha, and attacked him with his trunk and battle-axe 5 but 
Jambha at length hurling a javelin wounded Ganesha in the mouth, who, 
alarmed and smarting with pain, thus exclaimed on the battle field : — ‘ Oh, 
my mother ! Oh, my father ! Oh, my brother ! Oh, my dear rat ! ’ 

“ On hearing the lamentations of Ganesha, Parvati descended in haste 
from the peak, and approaching Shiva, thus addressed him : — ‘ The .Daityas 
are slaying Ganesha, and Skanda has also fallen on the battle ground. Oh, 
Shiva ! why dost thou amuse thyself here ? quickly arm thyself, and hasten to 
the protection of thy sons.’ This heard, Sliiva directed Virabhadra to prepare 
his bull. Having then put on a tiara refulgent as the sun, having bound round 
his neck a string of a hundred bells, having placed min’ors in his ears, tinkling 
ornaments on his shoulders, and rings on his legs, and his various arms being 
placed on the bull, Parvati thus ^dressed him :,r-r ‘ Oh, Kara ! leave not me 
oppressed with anxiety respecting the battle, but conquer the Daityas without 
engaging in combat’ Shiva replied, — ‘ Remain in hope, O my beloved ! and 
if an evil-minded Danava come here, do thou protect thyself.’ Having thus 
spoken, and having assumed all his ornaments and arms, and mounted his bull, 
Rudra proceeded to the battle field attended by myriads of troops. On his left 
hand marched Virabhadra borne in a chariot drawn by lions, and on his right 
hand Manibhadra bearing a bow in a chariot drawn by horses. In this manner 
he descended from the lofty mountain, and all the Danavas shouted aloud on 
beholding Shiva mounted on a bull, and in louder shouts replied the troops 
of Shiva. Then Nandi, Mahakala, Skanda, Maliawan, Pushpadanta, and the 
others, who had been defeated in the former combat, hastened to join Shan- 
kara *, and the two armies encountering each other, terrible and long raged the 
destructive conflict.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Jalandhara in the Form of Shiva proceeds to Parvati. 

Narada continiced. — “ Jalandhara on hearing the increased tumult of the 
battle mounted his car, and said to his charioteer, >— ‘ Drive on the car, that 
I may kill that devotee with matted locks, ornamented with bones and ashes, 
and mounted on a bull.’ This said, and bending his bow, the car rapidly 
advanced, when Virabhadra with shai-p arrows opposed his progress, and 
Manibhadra likewise showered arrows upon him, but he still pressed forward 
calling out, — ‘ Come, Mahadeva, if thou darest to stand against my arrows 5 
to-day will I slay thee, O bearer of the matted locks ! ’ Then the two hosts in 
conflict joining, car met car, horse encountered horse, elephant shocked against 
elephant, blood bedewed the ground, the mountain troops slew the Danavas, 
and lifeless corses, heads, limbs, and members, bestrewed the, battle field. 
But Jalandhara, having looked in vain for Gauri, thought to himself, — ' If 
I remain here, how shall I behold her ? let me now proceed to her abode, and 
on another day combat with Shambhu.’ Having thus determined, he called a 
Daitya, and said to him, — ‘ Q warrior ! equal in valour to myself, assume my 
similitude, and conduct the war until I return.’ Having thus spoken, he deli- 
vered his army into his chai'ge, and gave him his car, arms, and ornaments. 
The son of the Sea then, accompanied only by Durwarana and unadorned, 
secretly withdrew from his army, and assuming the form of Hara, while Dur- 
warana assumed that of Nandi, proceeded to the residence of Gauri. On 
beholding them Bhawani was astonished, but attended by her companions she 
hastened rejoiced to Shankara and asked Mm, — ‘ In what manner, my lord, 
hast thou conquered in battle, and why dost thou seem afflicted?’ Having 
thus spoken she presented him with his different ornaments, and having taken 
off his upper garment, the heads of Skanda and Ganesha appeared under his 
arm. Bursting into tears she exclaimed, — ‘ Ah, Skanda ! ah, Ganesha ! ah, 
Rudra!’ and her companions afflicted with grief joined in her lamentations. 
Nandi then said to Parvati, — ‘ Cherish him (Shiva) ; for Virabhadra, Manibha- 
dra, and the other chiefs have been slain in the conflict, and the heads of 
Skanda and Ganesha having been found on the battle field have been brought 
to thee.’ Thus speaking he threw them before her ; and Parvati embracing the 
heads of her sons bedewed them with her tears, while she thus lamented : — 
‘ O foe of Taraka, how hast thou been slain in combat by the son of Ocean, 
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thou whom the gods appointed their leader when only three days old ? How 
hast thou, who vanquished the mighty Taraka and rivalled Nilakantha in power, 
fallen on the battle field ? O Ganesha, my son! chief of the Ganas, adored by 
holy men, by whom hast thou been vanquished ? O my sons ! ungladdened by 
the sight of your countenances how shall I hereafter enjoy peace or happiness ? ’ 
Thus lamented Garni when Shiva said to her, — ‘lam undoubtedly Rudra, and 
thou art Devi ; Hara is still thine, do not therefore yield to fear and grief.’ She 
replied, — ‘ Has thy bull been also slain in battle by Jalandhara ? But wiiat 
shall I do to relieve thy frame fatigued with the contest?’ The delusive Shiva, 
sighing, answered, — ‘ Why, O my beloved ! shouldst thou long lament in vain 
over thy slaughtered sons? repose with me on the nuptial couch, and let us 
forget sorrow and fatigue in pleasure.’ Having heard these insidious words, 
Ambika replied, — ‘ Thy request is improper at a time of anxiety and affliction ; 
and, when the ceremonies of the dead are to be performed, wise men abstain 
from conjugal rites. How can I repress the pain and grief which are caused by 
the death of my sons? or how refrain from lamenting wdth tears and black 
garments their untimely loss ? ’ The Daitya, inflamed by the beauty of Gauri, 
replied, — ‘ The women who refuse to comply with the wishes of their 
husbands will undoubtedly fall into the deepest and most tremendous hell. 
O lovely goddess i I am devoid of troops, of sons, of abode, of every thing, and, 
having preserved my life alone, have come to seek consolation from thee : but 
if fhop refuse I will enter a secret retreat and there lay aside my existence. 
Arise, therefore, .N^di, and let us first go and purify ourselves in a sacred 
stream, and do thou, my spouse, also, voluntarfly resign thy being.’ Ambika 
having heard these words, sighed, profoundly oppi-essed with grief and distress, 
and in the greatest agitation replied not ; but, bewildered by that delusion 
which pervades the univei'se, remained silent, perplexed, and undecided.” 

CHAPTEE xnr. 

The Deceptions of Vishnu for carrying off Vrinda. 

Yudkishtira said, — “ O Brahman! what took place after the daughter of 
the mountain had been deluded by the false Mahesha?” Narada replied, — 
“ At this time, I shook the breast of Hari as he reposed in the Sea of Milk, and 
tears immediately starting into his eyes, the god, astonished by this prodigy, 
uprose from his serpent couch, and gazed on me and Shesha, I then said to him, 
‘Why, OGovinda! dost thou not remember Gauri?’ Keshava instantaneously 
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in thought summoned the son of Vinata, whom, appearing in a moment, and 
standing before him with folded hands, he thus addressed: — ‘ O Gaziira! 
hasten to the battle field, and ascertain if Jalandhai’a has been slain by Kara, or 
if he is still engaged in combat with him, or, if not, Avhere he may now be. ’ 
Having thus spoken, Vishnu gave to Garura the magic ball, which placed in the 
mouth exposes the delusions of enchantment, and causes invisibility; and he, 
having encircled his lord, immediately with wonderful swiftness flew along the 
sky. Quickly he reached the field where gods and Dana vas contended in fierce 
and dreadful battle, but there he sought in vain for Jalandhara. Then swift he 
flew to the mighty mountain which crowns the northern bank of Manasha, and 
searched the abode . of Gauri, but found not there the goddess ; but as the foe 
of serpents was proceeding he heard a noise, and, having approached to it, 
beheld the false Mahesha. Immediately Garura placed the charm-dispelling 
ball in his mouth, and, having instantly known that he w^as Jalandhara and not 
Mahadeva, flew in speed to the Sea of Milk, and thus addressed the foe of 
Kaitabha : — ‘ O lord ! the wicked Jalandhara in a deceitful form is now in 
converse with Uma. If thou, O Govinda! wish to war against him, do thou 
also attack him with delusion. For I have seen his kingdom and his capital, 
which surpass in every excellence all that can be found in the three worlds. 
There the people pass their - time in singing, dancing, and music ; there the 
women are moi’e lovely than the nymphs of heaven ; but the wife of Jalandhara 
appears among the other women like a swan among crows, and happy would be 
the man who shordd merely touch her lovely form. Do thou, therefore, 
O lord ! carry away the wife of Jalandhara, and thus confer a favour on Shan- 
kara, and obtain pleasure for thyself.’ Vishnu, having heard the words of 
Garura, and approving the stratagem, assumed the form of a Brahman, and 
arrayed himself in suitable habilhnents, and, captivated by the description of 
Vrinda, was departing in tliis false form, when Shesha thus addressed him : — 

‘ O Janardana ! let me accompany thee : it is in beholding thy countenance 
alone that I enjoy happiness; and, if deprived of this, where shall I go? what 
shall I do ? ’ Vishnu replied, — - ‘ I will, disguised, carry away the wife of 
Jalandhara, to draw him from the battle, and to do a favour to Parvati. Come, 
let us go and obtain Vi’inda, and hasten the death of her husband.’ Having thus 
spoken, Vishnu with Shesha repaired to a wood near the capital of Jalandhara, 
and, having assumed matted locks and barken garments, erected a holy hermitage, 
suiTounded by trees, which yielded eveiy fruit that was wished; and his pupils 
were in human forms, lions, tigers, boai’s, bears, apes, and monkeys. To attract 
Vrinda to this wood, Vishnu affected her with a fever ; and, as oppressed with 
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heat she reposed, while celestial nymphs with lovely forms, breathing odours 
and glittering with ornaments, cooled her with fans, a fearful vision appeared to 
her. In her slumber she saw the dried-up head of Jalandhara, crushed, white 
with ashes, the eyes pecked out by vultures, the ears and nose cut off, and 
devoid of hah, and, believing it to be the sign of bis death, she fainted away. 
Her damsels quickly sprinkled over her various perfumes, and recalled her to 
sense, and thus the night passed away. In the morning the bards and minstrels 
came to awaken the spouse of the king of Asuras with laudatory strains ; but 
she bid them cease, and, having bestowed on them joy-giving presents, dis- 
missed them. Then Vrinda summoned Brahmans, and related to them the 
vision which she had beheld. The Brahmans replied, — ‘ O queen ! horrible and 
fear-inspiring is thy dream, present, therefore, gifts to the Brahmans, cows, 
garments, jewels, elephants, and ornaments, that through them the terrible 
omen may be averted.’ The Brahmans, being thus gratified, sprinkled holy 
water over the queen, and departed well pleased. But the charms of Hari 
were too powerful, and the fever of Vrinda so increased that she could find no 
I'epose in her palace; and therefore mounting a chariot drawn by mules, and 
attended by her companion Smaraduti, proceeded to the pleasant wood, 
abounding in trees and birds, fountains and flowers, where no fire but that of 
love could enter. Thinking on her husband, and on the time when she might 
again see him, Vrinda entered the forest to procure ease, attended by her com- 
panions, and drawn on by the charms of Vishnu. Gazing around she beheld 
the forest filled with lofty trees and large rocks, where wild beasts roamed, and 
the meeting summits of the trees spread darkness beneath; and palpitating with 
fear exclaimed to Smaraduti, who drove her car : — ‘ O Smaraduti ! quickly 
direct the car home.’ She replied, ■— ‘ My friend ! I do not know in what 
direction to drive the car; the mules are tired, and the path is not to be found; 
but I will urge it on, trusting to fortune that we may arrive there, if we be not 
eaten up before we reach it.’ Thus speaking, she drove the car rapidly on, 
until they came to a part of the forest so gloomy and impervious, that the winds 
blew not there, nor were the notes of birds heard, no streams watered it, nor 
did the light of heaven enter. On arriving there, the mules held their breath, 
the flag waved not, and the bells ceased to sound ; and Vrinda said to her 
companion, — ‘ O Smaraduti 1 where shall we go, how shall we avoid the lions 
and tigers ? No house, no place of repose appears in this horrid forest.’ 
Smaraduti replied, — ‘ My friend, thou seest that in front high rocks oppose 
our progress, and the trees on all sides, and that the mules are too frightened 
to move.’ On hearing these words, Vrinda was filled with such dread, that 
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her necklace arose erect on her neck, and at this moment a fearful ogress 
appeared, three-legged, five-handed, seven-eyed, tiger-eared, lion-headed, and 
with long gory locks : on seeing whom, Vrindaand Smaraduti, filled with terror, 
covered their eyes with their hands, and trembled like the plantain ti’ee. The 
merciless ogress, then calling out, ‘ I am come to eat you,’ ran to the chariot, 
and reaching it overturned it with its harnessed mules, as easily as a tiger brings 
a deer to the ground, and Vrinda and Smaraduti fell from it as an Ashoca tree 
when its root is cut. The ogress then ate the mules, and seizing Vrinda with 
her lion grasp, thus spake, — ‘ Thy husband has been slain in battle by Hara, 
why shouldst thou any longer fear him ? Drink, therefore, wine, eat meat, 
listen to the words of the go-between, and adopt the custom of an ogress.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Vrinda is decerned by Vishnu^ and afterwards obtains Beatitude by ^voluntary 

Death. 

Narada continued. — “ At this time Narayana clothed in barken garments, 
with an attendant, appeared, bearing fruits in his hand. On seeing whom, 
Smaraduti called out to Vrinda, and they, hearing the sound, approached, and 
said, ‘ Dispel thy fear, for we are come to save thee ; but why hast thou entered 
this fearful forest, haunted by destructive animals V Having thus assuaged 
her fears, Madhava addressed the ogress: — ‘ Loose instantly that tender and 
lovely female. Eh ! eh ! thou wicked fool, what didst thou intend to do ? 
Thinkestthou that thou mayst make every thing thy prey? But quickly release 
that beauteous goddess.’ The ogress angrily replied, — ‘ If thou hast sriength 
sufficient, do thou liberate her from my hand.’ Scarce had she said these 
words, when flames of wrath, darting from the eyes of Madhava, consumed her 
to ashes, and Vrinda escaped from her lifeless grasp. She then, deceived by 
illusion, thus addressed the god of the world:-—* Who art thou, O holy devotee ! 
who hast thus compassionately rescued my life from grief, pain, and dishonour ? 
yet since thy sweet words deprived the ogress of life, let me in thy heimitage 
perform the duty of contemplation and abstraction.’ The hermit replied, — 
* I am the son of Bharadwaja,, named Devasharma, and having relinquished all 
wmrldly enjoyments, I have fixed my abode in this forest, with many Brahman 
youths and disciples, and, since thou wishest ta perform abstracted devotion 
at my residence, come, O queen ! and let us proceed to it, as it is situated at a 
distance.’ Having thus spoken, he left the spot where lay the ashes of the 
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ogress, and proceeded on slowly, while Vrinda and Smaraduti followed him.' 
There arrived, they beheld a wonderful spot, where the various birds melo- 
diously warbled, ponds covered with lotoses shone like gold, streams flowed 
with milk, trees dropped honey, and heaps of heavenly sugar, savoury food, and 
ornaments were falling from the sky. There the Muni having placed himself 
on a refulgent seat, covered with a tiger’s skin, Vrinda not yet recovered from 
her alarm, thus addi’essed him: — O lord, save me ! Save me, O holy devotee ! 
It is not in abstraction, contemplation, silence, and prayer, that consists devo- 
tion, but in the protection of the distressed.’ On hearing these words, that 
wicked being, the enthraller of all souls, threw his arms around the gem-adorned 
neck of Vrinda, and clasped her enrapturing form in his embrace, as the creeper 
entwines around the Ashoca, and said, — ‘ Again, and again will I embrace thee, 
who so excellest in all loveliness •, but come into a hall most curiously adorned.’ 
Vrinda then accompanied him into the hall, and having been seated on a I’egal 
couch, the Muni changed himself into the perfect form of Jalandhara, the same 
height, the same eyes, the same hair, and in every thing the same appearance. 
When Vrinda thus beheld the complete similitude of her beloved husband, she 
said, — ‘ O my dear lord ! say, wKat dost thou wish that thy suppliant should do?’ 
The false son of the Ocean replied, — ‘ O goddess ! long did Shambhu and I 
contend in battle, until at last he smote off my head with his disc : but, as it 
had been destined, the head rejoined the body, and I became reanimated, and 
remembering, my beloved, that thou wouldst be grieved by my absence in 
battle, I have hastened to thee, that we might forget all anxieties in mutual 
pleasure.’ Vrinda deceived by these words, and yielding to her transport, 
closely embraced and kissed her lord ; and Narayana delighted fouird her 
embraces and kisses sweeter than those of Lakshmi. Thus Vrinda, the pain 
of absence being departed, sportively joined in pleasing dalliance with Madhava, 
as the swan gambols with her mate in a lotos-covered pond, and for many days 
more beauteous than Tulasi enjoyed with him in that forest the pleasures of 
love. At length one day as they lay enclasped, Vrinda perceived the true form 
of Vishnu, and immediately loosing her arms from his neck thus spoke, — ‘ Who 
art thou, who hast thus deceived me in the form of a hermit?’ This heard, 
Hari with soothing words replied, — ‘ Listen, O Vrinda ! know that I am the 
beloved of Lakshmi. Thy husband has gone to conquer Kara, and to carry 
away Gauii; but I am Shiva and Shiva is I: there is no difference between us ; 
and as Jalandhara has been slain in battle, now enjoy pleasure with me.’ 
Vrinda then said, — ‘ If thou, my husband, disregarding thy fathei-’s counsel, 
hast fallen battle, in retribution for having carried away the wife of another, 
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Ishwara shall also suffer the penalty of his actions. Since, therefore, O Hari ! 
thou hast deceived me in the assumed form of a hermit, and thus usurped the 
rights of a husband, may thy wife be also ravished from thee by simitar decep- 
tion !’ Being thus cursed by Vi'inda, Hari instantly disappeared, and at the 
same moment the hermitage and all that surrounded it vanished at once. On 
observing this, Vrinda exclaimed, — ‘ Behold the crooked wiles of Vishnu !’ 
then sighing said,— ‘ Having forsaken my kingdom and city, and having been 
deceived in this forest, where can I now go, O Smaraduti ?’ Smaraduti replied, 
— ‘My life and thine are one.’ Having thus resolved, they proceeded to a 
spacious pond, and having performed ablution in its water, and Vrinda having 
purified herself from the polluting touch of Vishnu, they seated themselves on 
the bank of a lotos-strewed couch, and, abstracting their minds from all earthly 
objects, observed a rigorous fast. Then, descending from heaven, a band of 
celestial nymphs appi’oached Vrinda, and thus addressed her: — ‘ Come, and 
through the power of the Gandharvas ascend into heaven without forsaking thy 
body ; know that thy husband has been slain by Shiva. Why then shouldst 
thou give up thy life, becausa Ahou - hast been deceived by the husband of 
Lakshmi? Come, mount this chariot, serve Chandibhadra, and enjoy the 
pleasures of heaven.’ The spouse of Ocean’s son replied,— ‘ The wife of the 
chief of immortals was carried away, and forsaken by her valiant lord, and the 
pleasures of heaven are not so dear to me as the beatitude which I seek.’ Having 
thus spoken, she left the Apsaras ; but they, attached to her by the bonds of 
affection, continued to visit her until, consumed by the fire of devout abstraction, 
she resigned her breath and obtained supreme beatitude, when they burst forth in 
her praises, and poured on her from heaven a shower of flowers. Smaraduti 
then having collected dry wood, and placed the body of Vrinda on it, set fire to 
the pile, and leaped into it ; and the mother of Vrinda, Svarna, having gathered 
her ashes together, threw them into the river of heaven. Hence the forest in 
which Vrinda gave up her life has been since named Vrindavana, and it is 
situated near the mountain 


CHAPTER XV. 

Jalandhara's Deception uns’ucces&ful. 

Yudhisthira said, — “O Muni! relate in detail all that further took place 
between Gauri and the false Shiva.” Narada replied : — “ Parvati remained 
some time agitated and perplexed : at length, unable to decide, she arose and 
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went out, determined to proceed to the Ganga, and on its banks to enter into 
holy contemplation. The milk-white Gauri then went on until she saw the 
Ganga falling from the sky into the lake Manasa; and, having adored the 
celestial river, and bathed in its holy stream, , she seated herself with her com- 
panions on its bank. She then addressed one of them named Jaya, and 
said, — ‘ Assume my form, and hasten to him, and ascertain whether he be 
Shiva or some other person. If he , should embrace and kiss thee, be assured 
that it is an Asura who has come in the form of Shambhu ; but if he should 
say any thing, either good or bad, of me, he is undoubtedly the bearer of 
Pinaka.’ Having received these orders, Jaya proceeded with speed to the 
false Shiva, who, seeing her approach, and inflamed with love, supposing her 
to be Gauri, clasped. her in his arms.* Jaya, convinced that he could not 
be Kudra, and resuming her own form, thus addressed him, ‘ By Shiva pos- 
sessing far other strength shalt thou be slain.’ Having ascertained the truth, 
she then returned to Uma, and thus spoke, — ‘ O goddess ! he is Jalandhara, 
and not Shambhu thy beloved.’ On hearing these words Parvati, in alarm, con- 
cealed herself in the bosom of a lotos ; and her companions, becoming bees, 
fluttered around it. 

“ In the mean time her guardians, learning that their queen had been 
deceived by Vishnu, and that she had disappeared in the forest, were alarmed, 
and hastened to the battle-field, where, with fear, they related the circumstance 
to Shumbha. No sooner did Shumbha hear their alarming words than he left 
the conflict with Shiva, and despatched in haste Chanda and Munda to seek 
Jalandhara ; who, having arrived with the swiftness of Danavas at Manasottara, 
and there found Jalandhara under the form of Shiva, they thus addressed him : — • 
‘ Why, O mighty king ! hast thou retired to this place, where thy enemies can- 
not see thee, nor thy friends receive thy support ? Shumbha has been defeated, 
and thy army been slain by Rudra. Come, therefoi-e, come and engage in 
battle ; for thou canst not obtain Parvati. How can the wife of the five-faced 
be obtained by an Asura ? or how can the sun be dimmed with darkness? 
Return therefore with speed, for thy wife has been carried away by the foe of 
Mura. Ha\’ing heard this intelligence, fight valiantly, and vanquish Shiva in 
battle.’ This heard, Jalandhai'a, his eyes red with anger, departed from the 
mountain, having thrown aside the form of Shiva ; and as he proceeded along 
he assuaged the fear of Chanda and Munda. He then said to Durvarana : — 

‘ See, O Durvarana! what Vishnu has now done, and how he has deceived 


But I must here use the words of Noimus ! — • ©Ifjuioif auroff'iri/TO!) afPfot Sfarw. 
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Vrinda under a delusive form.’ Durvarana replied, — ‘ O king ! what a man 
enjoys or suffers proceeds from his own actions : thou didst attempt to ravish 
the wife of Shiva; and thy own wife has been ravished by Vishnu.’ Touched 
by these words, Jalandhara thought for a moment, and then said, — ‘ Say, 
whether shall I hasten to conquer Shiva, or Hari the assumer of two forms?’ 
Durvarana replied, — ‘ If thou conquer Shiva, thou wilt obtain all thy wishes, 
and may then easily vanquish Govinda, But now hasten and encourage the 
Danavas, of whom such numbers have been slain in battle ; and engage in ter- 
rible combat with Shiva.’ Having heard these words, Jalandhara proceeded 
to the battle field.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Battle between Shiva and Jalandhara, 

N arada conthmed . — “ On arriving at the battle field, Jalandhara beheld 
a fearful scene of carnage, over which progress was impeded by headless 
corses, dissevered heads, mangled flesh, and scattered brains. Grieved at the 
sight, and lamenting the death of many Danavas dear to him, Jalandhara looked 
around the field for Shiva, and saw him seated on a bull, ornamented with 
horrific snakes, his matted locks adorned with the crescent moon, and his eyes 
glowing like fire. Quickly then the son of Ocean mounting his chariot, said 
to Shumbha, — ‘Why was not this devotee slain by thee ?’ Shumbha replied, — 
‘ How could he be slain ? It is impossible for us to vanquish that devotee.’ 
Hearing these words, Jalandhara was filled with anger, and rushed on, accom- 
panied by myriads of Danavas, to attack Hara ; and, bending his ebony bow, 
and selecting sharp, strong, and iron-pointed arrows, the son of Ocean poured 
them as rain from the clouds on the lord of Parvati ; and Shambhu with his 
shafts piercing the armour of Jalandhara, scattered it in pieces on the ground, 
and caused his shield to fall like a mountain to the earth. Then Shiva covered 
the body of Jalandhara with arrows, whence blood gushed in streams that 
overflowed the battle field. The Danavas, struck with fear, trembling fled ; 
but Jalandhara, undismayed, called aloud to Shiva, — ‘ Thou art an excellent 
archer ; but I will this instant destroy thee, if thou fliest not, with my arrows.’ 
This said, he covered the body of Shiva with arrows thick as birds in the sky, 
or trees on a mountain. Virabhadra perceiving Shambhu thus encompassed with 
arrows, in anger rushed against Jalandhara ; but the son of Ocean destroyed 
with his shafts the bow, the quiver, the flag, the car, and the charioteer of Virab- 
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hadra; who, still advancing with a mace, Jalandhara felled him to the ground 
with a blow of his mace. Manibhadra beholding Virabhadra extended sense- 
less, rushed fbi’ward, and, as he came on, the son of Ocean overwhelmed him 
with an-ows. At this moment Virabhadra, recovering from his trance, joined 
Manibhadra, and they fell on Jalandhara like mountains falling from the sky. 
Virabhadra with his fist attacked the son of Ocean, and Manibhadra seizing 
him by the feet attempted to whirl him from his chariot; but the mighty 
Jalandhara, striking Manibhadra with his foot and Virabhadra with Ms fist, 
overtteew them on the ground. Then Nandi advanced with SMva’s troops, 
and Shumbha observing his approach, rushed forw^ard with the Danavas ; and 
the two hosts in mutual conflict joined. 

[The description of this battle is omitted, as it is scarcely more than a repetition 

of what has occurred before.] 

“ Skanda was now proceeding to attack Jalandhara, when Shankara, fearing 
for his son, interposed, and a tenible battle took place between him and the son 
of Ocean. Then Jalandhara, enraged, having selected a ponderous and fearful 
arrow, directed it at the forehead of Shiva ; but it was consumed by the beams 
of his eye. Hara then pierced ■with an arrow the breast of Ocean’s son, and 
streams of blood gushed from the wound ; while, like a mountain stmck by a 
thunderbolt, Jalandhara fell, and lotrd lamentations arose from the army of the 
Daityas. Shiva, perceiving that Jalandhara was senseless, attacked the Dana- 
vas with his troops, and, as long as Jalandhara remained insensible, pursued 
them w'ith destructive havoc. After a long time, having recovered from his 
trance, the son of Ocean beheld with terror his army scattered in flight over the 
battle ground, and immediately summoned in thought his mighty preceptor, who 
instantly appeared, and, having recovered Jalandhara, enquired what he wished 
him to do. . Having paid due obeisance to his preceptor, Jalandhara replied : — 
‘ Reanimate, O Kavi ! all the Danavas who have been slain.’ This said, he 
looked to the field of battle, and beheld it strewed for thousands of yojauas 
with the corses of Danav^as. Then Kavi, with charms and incantations, restored 
them to life ; as far as the place where Shiva displayed his matted locks and 
snaky ornaments, so far did Kavi, by wmrds of power, reanimate the slaughtered 
Danavas. When Shiva saw the lifeless corses upstarting in various forms, he 
thought, — ‘ Who is this that thus restores the dead to life ? ’ And wliile he thus 
reflected he saw Shukra engaged in incantation; and, enraged, rushed with 
uplifted trident to slay him ; but Kavi, laughing, said, — ‘ I am a Brahman ; 
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how then can he who is acquainted with all duties slay me? G Rudra! dost 
thou wish to incur .again the guilt of Brahmanicide ? ’ Hearing these words, 
Shankara, remembering his former action, and the head of Brahma, which he 
is doomed to hold continually, liberated Shukra, and said, — ‘ A Brahman cer- 
tainly is not to be slain ; but that Daitya, whom thou hast recovered, and who is 
my aversion, I will quickly slay, and afterwards I will kill him nine times more 
when he is born in mortal wombs.’ Having thus spoken, a hideous and terrific 
female form sprang from his third eye, whom he ordered to punish Bhargava. 
She immediately ran to Kavi ; and, on seeing her, he fell on the ground, and 
the Danavas, in terror, fled ; but she, dragging him by the hair, clasped him to 
her naked body. Jalandhara seeing his preceptor thus abused and dragged 
about, discharged his arrows at the fiend, until she at length disappeared.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The Death of Jalandhara. 

Narada continued. — “ Then Jalandhara exclaimed, — ‘ Now, guard thy life, 
O Shiva, for I will instantly destroy thee and thy troops, then Madhusudana, 
and afterwards dragging Brahma along, I will hurl him into the sea; and having 
thus vanquished you, I will be alone the supreme god.’ Having thus spoken, 
he again arrayed his army, led on by all the mighty Danavas, who had been 
slain before, and advancing, encountered the troops of Shiva, commanded by 
Virabhadra. Then raged a long and terrible combat, and the loud tumult of 
war arose, as Pramathas and Danavas in conflict joined. At last the troops of 
Shiva, overpowered by the Daityas, fled to Meru, and they closing surrounded 
Shankara, who, urging on his bull and drawing his bow, slew innumerable 
Danavas with his arrows, and spread havoc through their ranks. 

“ At this time Jalandhara formed by magic skill a figure similar to that of 
Gauri ; lovely, possessed of every excellence, and adorned with all kinds of 
ornaments; and then formed one like Jaya, and directed her to hasten to the 
battle field, and to deceive Shankara. She immediately proceeded to Shiva, 
and stood before him with dishevelled hair and weeping. Interrogated by Hara, 
she said, ‘ Thy beloved goddess has been carried away from the mountain of 
Manasottara by the son of Ocean.’ This heard, Shiva said, — ‘ O Jaya, mount 
my bull, and the Danavas shall not injure thee.’ Then Jaya mounted the bull, 
and clasping Shankara with her arms said, — ‘Let us hasten, for Parvati will 
not live without Hara.’ Having learned the rape of Gauri, Shiva reflected on 
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the wiles of the Daityas, and remained undecided whether he should leave the 
battle. At this moment he beheld the son of Ocean advancing amidst his army 
with his beloved Gauri in his chariot, exposed to the view of the Asuras, 
afflicted by the pain of absence, disconsolate, and exclaiming, — ‘ O my beloved 
lord i 0 Iludra !’ Shambhu, thus deceived by the illusions of the Asura, thought 
that the form and the lamentations of Gauri were real, and stood lost in grief 
and perplexity, considering how she could have been carried away by his enemy. 
When the son of Ocean observed Shankara thus subdued by the delusion, he 
approached him and said, — ‘ O Smara ! thou art despoiled of every thing, and 
hast lost thv chitfest ornament: for what can Ishwara be without Ambika? 
But lament not, Shiva, as I will restore to thee thy beloved, and will protect 
thee in battle.’ Having thus spoken, he caused Gauri to descend from his 
chariot, and Hara at the same time urged forward his bull to the midst of the 
Danava’s army, whei'e Gauri was exclaiming, ‘ Save me, save me !’ But, as 
Shiva was about to take hold of Gauri, Shumbha drew her back 5 and Hara 
enraged hurled his trident at him, but Shumbha avoided the weapon, and it 
struck Parvati. Weeping and repeating the name of Budra, the delicate and 
lovely Gauri fell lifeless before Shiva; and, beholding the inanimate form of 
Parvati, overcome by grief and delusion, and exclaiming, ‘ O my beloved ! ’ 
Shankara sunk senseless on the ground. Recovering then on the field of battle, 
the lord of Uma thus cursed Shumbha and the Daityas : — ‘ Gauri shall still slay 
the chiefs of the Danavas;’ and in another age, O Yudhishtira! Shumbha and 
the other Daityas were slain by Gauri in consequence of the curse of Maheshwara. 
Having cursed them, Shankara thus lamented aloud ‘ Where, O my beloved ! 
has thy spirit fied, and why hast thou forsaken me in the dangers of battle, and 
thus left me to the pain of absence ? How canst thou again forsake me, as thou 
formei'ly didst when thou didst cast thyself into the sacrificial fire of Daksha, 
and wert the cause of his head being cut otf ? Arise, arise, O my beloved ! and 
restore me to peace and joy.’ At this time Brahma, perceiving Shiva over- 
powered by delusion, hastened from heaven, and thus addressed him absorbed 
in grief : — ‘ O Mahadeva ! thou hast overcome the illusions of father and mother, 
of wife and children, of pleasure and pain, of getting and being begotten ; thou 
knowest illusions, for thou causest them to arise in varied forms, numerous as 
the beams of the sun or the waves of the sea, and none can acquire, except by 
abstracted meditation, a knowledge of thy true and essential form. How then, 
O lord! dost thou now yield to delusion? This is not thy beloved ; overcome, 
therefore, the wiles which have been invented by this Jalandhara. Parvati has 
taken I’efuge in the bosom of a lotos ; fight then valiantly and vanquish thy 
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enemies.’ Having heard the words of Brahma, Maheshwara was restored to 
the powers of perfect discrhnination j and knowing the form to be that of a 
deceitful Danavi, he hurled at it a huge rock, by which myriads of Daityas 
were at the same time slain, and then mounted his bull inflamed with wrath. 

“ But Jalandhara quickly manifested another deception. For he caused the 
battle ground to appear like a country ornamented with mountains and forests, 
with pleasing groves and temples, where heavenly nymphs with song and 
dance enraptured the senses. Shiva was instantly deluded by the delightful 
scene, and remained motionless, charmed by the harmonious voices and sportive 
movements of the nymphs. On beholding him thus captivated, the son of 
Ocean laughed aloud, but the immortals, alarmed, thus addressed him : — ‘O 
Shambhu 1 art thou again deceived by the wiles of Jalandhara ? Why dost thou 
not hull at him that disc so wonderfully produced, and thus slay him in battle ?’ 
His recollection being thus recalled, Shiva, mounting his bull, hastened to battle 
Then awful appeared the blazing form of Kara, the creator and destroyer, as 
in wrath he moved along, and his third eye shot forth consuming beams; and 
Shumbha and the Daityas, terror-struck, trembling, fled for refuge to the deepest 
recesses of Patala. But Jalandhara, undismayed, stood unmoved on the battle 
ground, beholding with joy the true form of Hara thus manifestly revealed. 
Shiva then said, — ‘ O son of Ocean! demand a boon; as I am pleased with 
thee, since thou hast fearless dared to gaze upon my form, the refulgence of 
which few can endure.’ This heard, Jalandhara demanded supreme beatitude, 
as a boon, from Hara. Shiva replied, — ‘ Enjoy a celestial body endowed with 
immortal powders; for, O ignorant one ! howr canstthou desire beatitude? Vrinda, 
thy beloved queen, though deceived by illusion, has, by becoming acquainted 
with the essence of the supreme being, obtained beatitude; but diflScult is it in 
this world of existence to obtain final emancipation : demand, therefore, some 
other boon.’ Jalandhara replied, — ‘ O god ! I will by some action obtain 
beatitude, and attain emancipation Unslain by thee.’ Shiva said, — ‘ My abode 
is siu'passing in excellence; and, if thou wishes! to ascend there, engage in 
combat with me; and, when thou art slain by my arrows, thou wilt ascend into 
my abode.’ Jalandhara replied, — ‘ But I will, before that, attack thee.’ 
Having thus spoken to each other, Shiva, bending his bow, covered with arrows 
the body of the son of Ocean, so that it shone like a mountain of iron glowing 
with fire ; and Jalandhara showered arrows on Rudra, w’hich cast a radiance 
over him like the beams of the sun. Long thus they fought. At length Shiva 
struck with his trident the Danava On his breast, when instantly sprang from his 
mouth a horrific fiend, named Jwara, in human form, but with a lion’s head ; on 
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seeing whom, Rudra muttered words of power, and a terrible Sharaba immedi- 
ately rushed forward and slew the fiend. Jalandhara then, thinking that Shankara 
was invincible as long as he remained mounted on his bull, advanced, and seizing 
it by the tail, and whirling it round, hurled it on the summit of Himavan ; then, 
mounting his car and bending his bow, he rushed forward. But Shiva with his 
resistless arrows pierced the charioteer and horses, and shattered the car to 
pieces. Dismounted, but undismayed, Jalandhara advanced, and long and 
terrible the battle raged between the lord of Parvati and the son of Ocean ; and, 
as under their feet the earth trembled, and the heaven resounded w’ith the 
tumult, the gods and Danavas feared that the time of universal destruction had 
arrived. Then Jalandhara, being deprived of. all his weapons, assumed a 
thousand dreadful arms, and strove to bind Shiva within his mighty hands ; but 
Shankara with his cimeter lopped off that forest of arms. Yet still the son of 
Ocean continued to fight valiantly, until Shankara, being delighted, thus spoke : 
— ‘ I am pleased with thy valour, O Jalandhara! demand a boon, however 
difficult it may be to be obtained.’ Jalandhara replied, — ‘ Grant me, O Rudra ! 
thy state of immortality ; but it is not proper that thou shouldst commit 
the disgrace of killing me on account of a female 5 let me therefore destroy 
myself.’ Having thus spoken, a hand sprang up, with wffiich he mortally 
wounded himself on the breast. Then Shiva, grasping the disc Sudax’shana, 
refulgent as a thousand suns, smote off his head with such force that it fell on 
Himavan, and as it fell the earth trembled ; and his lifeless corse for some time 
danced amidst the gore and carnage of the battle field. But quickly the head 
rejoined the trunk, and repeatedly did it regain its wonted place after having 
been dissevered by Shiva. Shankara then scattered the Daitya’s marrow over 
the earth, from which circumstance it has received the name of Medini, and the 
blood flowed away in copious streams, and the flesh appeared like a huge 
mountain. On observing which, Shiva summoned in thought the Yoginis, who 
instantly appeared, and thus with folded hands addressed him : — ‘ O Shiva ! what 
shall we do?’ He I’eplied, — * Quickly, in obedience to my command, 
devour the flesh of that Daitya.’ Then Brahini, Maheshwari, Kaumari, Vaish- 
navi, Vai’ahi, and Mahendri, with cruel looks, hastened to devour the flesh of 
Jalandhara. Shiva then said to them,— ‘ Drink up the blood : ’ and they, 
delighted, immediately quaffed the gory stream, and danced with joy. 

“ After this, Shiva summoned in thought Bhavani and his bull, and they 
immediately came. Having quitted the form of a bee, and accompanied by her 
damsels, the beloved of Hara appeared, and again enjoyed his embraces.” 
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All the gods approached Devi, and said, ■— « Who art thou?” Maha Devi 
replied, — » I am the visible form of Brahm ; from me proceeded Purusha and 
Prakriti, the causes of this universe; I am space and vacuum: I am joy and 
grief : I am knowledge and ignorance : I am Brahma and Brahmini : I am the 
five primary atoms, the five elements, and all that is : I am the Vedas, and all 
sacred learning : I am born and unborn; I am all that is above and below : I 
range with , the Budras and the Vasavas, the Adityas, the Maruts, and the 
Vishvadevas: I support Mitra and Varuna, Indra, Agni, and the Ashwinau : 

su^oi t Soma, Twashta, Pushau, Bhaga : I support Vishnu the. omnipotent, 
and Brahma the creator. He, therefore, who knows my divine nature, obtains 
e ^city* he gods said, “ Praise be to thee, O mighty and felicitous 
goddess] praise be to thee eternally ; praise be to thee, O Durga ! O Devi! 
t e cause of all things, resplendent with glory, delighting in rewarding good 
wor 's, an libeiating him who seeks thy protection from the evils of transitory 
existence. We adore thee, O Kalfarattril for thou art Vaishnavi the mother of 
t e Vedas, Sarasvati, Aditi the daughter of Daksha, from whom we were pro- 
duced, the pure and happy. We acknowledge thee to be Maha Lakshmi ; and 
we m^itate upon thee as the sole and universal energy ; enlighten, 

then, O goddess ! our understandings.” * 

He who knows that goddess, who displays in her hands a noose, an 
ankushi, a bow and arrow, to be the supreme energy, the deluder of the 
universe, the source of prosperity and learning, passes over the sea of transitory 
existence. Praise, therefore, be to thee, O Baghavati! Protect us alway^ 

I r fofiows a mantra, or sacred invocation, which, being expressed in words bearing a sym- 

^ 0 ica an mystic meaning, I cminot interpret, as the original is not accompanied with a commen- 

ary, lowever, of this mystic language is a curious circumstance; but I doubt much 

whether any Brahman would explain it. 

t A kind of hook used for guiding an elephan% 

3 n 2 
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O motber! who art the eight Vasavas, the eleven Rudras, the twelve Suns, the 
Vishvadevas, the Yatudharas, Asuras, Rakshasas, Pisachas, Yakshas, and 
Siddhas ; who art the qualities of purity, impurity, and darkness 5 who art the 
form of Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra; who art the gods, the prajapatis, and 
men ; who art the planets, stars, and heaven. Thee do we continually adore, 
O Devi I for thou art the destroyer of sin, the giver of bliss and final beatitude ; 
eternal, victorious, immaculate, felicitous, and the bestower of felicity and pro- 
tection. For whoever meditates on the one syllable (hri), which is thy pecu- 
liar invocation, with a pure mind, shall be liberated from Maya ; and, obtaining 
divine knowledge, he shall become a participator in the bliss inefiable of the one 
God. He, also, who wishes for eternal happiness, let him in the morning, 
fixing his thoughts on thy form, represented with four hands (two holding a 
noose and ankush, and two as if bestowing a boon and protection), with three 
eyes, and clothed in red garments, thus worship thee : — I adore thee, O Maha 
Devi! destroyer of fear, the deliverer from misery, the incarnate form of com- 
passion ; who art named incomprehensible, because neither Brahma nor the 
gods know thy real nature 5 who art without beginning or end, therefore called 
eternal, infinite, because none can ascertaia thy extremities ; unborn, because 
no one is acquainted with thy birth ; one and many, because, though one, thou 
pervadest all things. Thou art the meaning of words, the principal elements 
of invocations, and the essence of knowledge. I adore thee, O Durga, O Devi ! 
the destroyer of the wicked, the supreme goddess ; be thou my deliverer from 
the fearful sea of mortality ! • 

* This Upanishad concludes, as in the Narayanay with an enumeration of the advantages which 
will be derived from reciting and meditating upon it. 
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THE GA NAP ATI UPANISHAD. * 


Praise be to thee, O Ganapati ! thotir? manifestly the truth ; thou art un- 
doubtedly the creator, the preserver, and'd^stroyer ; thou art certainly Brahm, 
the eternal spirit. I speak what is right. Ind true ^ preserve me, therefore, 
when speaking, when listening, when givin^^ when possessing, when teaching, 
when learning, when in the west, the east, fhe north, or the south, when above 
or below ; continually protect me- every -^here. Thou art in essence speech, 
intellect, and divine knowledge ; thou art manifestly the adualistic and universal 
spirit, by which this universe was produced, is preserved, and shall be destroyed. 
By thee was this universe manifested ; for thou art earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether ; thou art the three qualities, the three kinds of bodiest, the three times, 
and the three energies ; and on thee do Yogis continually meditate. Thou art 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Budra; thou art Indra, Agni, Vaiu, Surya, and Soma. 
Om, hhur, bhuv, swar, gam, praise be to thee, O Ganapati! we acknowledge thy 
divinity, O Ekadanta ! and meditate on thy countenance ; enlighten, therefore, 
our understandings. He who continually meditates upon thy divine form, con- 
ceiving it to be with one tooth, with four hands (one holding a noose, one an 
anlmsh, another a tooth, and the other as if granting a boon), bearing a rat on 
thy banner, of a red hue, with a large belly, anointed with red perfumes, arrayed 
in red garments, worshipped with offerings of red flowers, abounding in com- 
passion, the cause of this universe, imperishable, unproduced, and unaffected by 
creation t, becomes the most excellent Yogis. Praise, therefore, be to thee, 

* This Upanishad forms part of the Atharva Shiras Upanishad. 

f. Divine, human, and irrational. 

X It is to be remarked that the Hindus consider God to be susceptible of two states of being ; 
mUhoutform or quality^ and with form and quality : and though the former is his real and essential 
nature, still, in meditating upon him, the weakness of the faculties of the human mind requires that 
he should always be invested with some materid form on which the thoughts may be fixed. Hence 
it is, that in the Vedas and Upaaishads a form is attributed to that mis which is described in them 
to be an immaterial and incorporeal spirit. , 
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O Ganapati ! the destroyer of difficulties, the son of Shiva, the granter of boons 
to thy votaries. Whoever meditates upon this picture of the Atliar'va Shiras 
never will be impeded by difficulties ; his happiness will increase ; he will be 
liberated from the five great sins, and all lesser ones ; and he will acquire riches, 
the objects of his desires, virtue, and final beatitude. Except to a pupil, this 
portion of the Atkarva SMras must not be communicated to another ; and who- 
ever communicates it to one spiritually blind shall incur sin ; but whoever medi- 
tates upon it shall attain his every wish. Whoever, also, on the fourth of each 
half-month, repeats it fasting, shall acquire eloquence and learning. 


THE END. 
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